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^CHAPTER I. 

A STUDENT OF THEOLOGY. 

They were about to shu£ the ’Porte St. &ervais, the north 
gate of Geneva. The sergeant, of the gat’^ad given his 
men the w6rd to close; Sut at the last mofaent, shading 
his eye.« from the low light of the sun, he happened to 
look along thc^usty road which led to the Pays de Gex, 
and he bade tbeTnen wait. Afar off a traveller could be 
seen hurrying two donkeys towards the gate, with now a 
blow on this side, and now on that, and now a shrill cry. 
The sergeant knew him for Jehan Brossc, the bandy-legged 
faifc* of the passagfc off the Corraterie, a sound burgher 
* and a good mah whom it were a shame to exclude. Jehan 
~*had gone out tha i morning to fetch his grapes from 
Moens; and the «wgeant had pjty on him. >, 

He*waited, therefore; and presently he was sorry'that 
he had waited. Behlhd Jehan, a long way behind hint, 
# appeared a second wayfarer; a young tr.'ui covered with 
dust who approached rapidly oa long legs, a bundle 
jumping and bumping at his shoulders as .he ran. The 
favour of the gate was not for such as he—a stranger; 
at}<J the se|geant anxious to bar, yet unwilling to shut 
out Jehan, watched his progress with disgust* As he 
feared, too, it turited out«j£«4mg legs caught up old ones: 
the strangeyovertook Jehan, overtook *the donkeys. A 
moment, and he passed under the arch abreast of them, 
a brQad smile of acknowledgment on his heated face. 
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He appeared to*thi»k*that %he g*te*had"begn kept open 
out of kirfdhess to Jjiim. # 

. And to* fce grateful. Th% war with Savoy—Italian 
Jsavoy which)"?! I?e an octopus, wreat^pd clutching «rfis 
about the free city of Geneva—had con* to ap end some 
moijths before. But a State so small tjiat the frontier of 
its iiweterate enemy lies but two short* leagtffes from its 
gates, has need of watch and ward,*and curfews and the 
like, so that he was fortunate who found the gates of 
^Geneva open a%r sunset ki that *year, 1602; and the 
stranger seemed to know this. «’ 

As the g/e'«*t« doors clanged ^together and two of the 
watch wound'up the creaking drawbridge, he turned to 
the sergeant, the smile still oij his face. “ I feared that 
you wduld shut me 01ft! ” he panted, <$11 holding his 
sides. “ I would not have given mucff for my ehance 
of a bed a minute ago.” 

The sergeant answered only by a grunt. 

“If this good fellow had not been in front-” 

This time the sergeant cut him short with an imp»tbu§ 
gesture, and the young man seeing that the guard also 1 
had fallen stiffly into rank, turned tojche tailor. He waS 
overflowing with good nature: he mu.it speak to some. 

o^e. 1 “ If you had not been in front,” he began, “ f -” 

But the tailor also cut him shortsfrowning and laying 
his finger to his lip and pointing mysteriously to the c 
ground. The strangei*stooped to loek more closely, but 
s ( aw nothing: and it was only when the others dropped 
on their knees that he understood the hint and hastened 
to follow the example. The soldiers bentctheir he^ls 
while th« sergeant recited a prayer for the safety of the 
city. He did this revererfti^' hile thfe evening light— 
which fell grey between walls and sobered, those who 
had that moment left the open sky and the open country 
—cast its solemn mantle about the party. 
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Such was thp pious Ttsagif observed in that^ge at the 
•opening* and the* closing <^f* the gates of.Ggr^v,-*: nor 
had it yet sunk to a form. The nearn^i. erf the frontidi- 
afcd*the shadoVt cf those clut»hing arms, ever extended 
to smothe* the Iree State, gave a reality to tie faith of 
those who openA and shut, and with arms in theifltfmnds 
looked back on *ten 9 years of constant warfare. Manry 
a night during those ten years had Geneva gazed from 
her watch-towers on burning Tarms and smouldering 
homesteads ; many day \een the s«ftoke of ChablaiS 
hamlets float a dark trad across her lake^^ r hat wonder 
if, when none knew what a nigTrt mighfqpng forth, and 
the fury pf Antwerp was still a new tale in men’s ears, 
the Genevese "held Providence higher and His workings 
more near tharllmen are prone to hold them in happier 
times ? 

Whether the stranger’s reverent bearing during the 
prayer gained the sergeant’s favour, or the sword tied to 
his bundle and thd'bulging corners of squat books which 
."stuilkd out the cloak gave a new notion of his condition, 
it is certain that the officer eyed him more kindly when 
"all rose from their^.nees. “You can pass in now, young 
-sir,” hp said nodclmg. “But another time remember, if 
you please, the ed!lie^ here the warmer welcome! ” 

“ I will bear it in mind,” the young traveller answered, 
•smiling. “ Perhaps you can tell pie where I can get a 
night’s lodging ? ” " 

“ You come to study, perhaps ? ” The sergeant puffed 
hin^self out as he spoke, for the fame of Geneva’s college 
and its gre&t professor, Theodore Beza, was a ^source of 
glory to all within the citywalls. Learning, too, was a 
thin^in high repute in tnatday. Th« learned tongues 
still lived asd were passports opening all countries to 
scholars. The natmjs of Erasmus and Scaliger were still 
in tlv% mouths of mem 
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“ Yes,” Jhe youth Snswere^, “ arid f hav$ the name of % 
lodging yi^wjjich h hope to^place myself. But fpr to-* 
flight it is late^nd an inn were more convenient” 

“£ro then to 'the ‘ Bible and Hand^” the ser^feafit 
answered. % “ It is a decent house, as* a|s all Geneva. 
If y*ii think to find here a roistering, dfinlting, swearing 
tavey, such as you’d find in Dijon—— 

I come to study, not to drink,” the young man 
answered eagerly. 

• “ Well, the * Bi%le and Haijd,' therf! It will answer your 
purpose well^Cross the bridgeP&nd go straight on. It 
is in the BourJ Su Fouii* 

The youth thanked him with a pleased air, an$i turning 
his back on the gate proceeded briskly towards th? heart 
of the city. Though if was not Sundaj^the inhabitants 
were pouring out from the evening preaching as plen¬ 
tifully as if it had been the first day of the week.; and 
as he scanned their grave and thoughtful faces—faces 
not seldom touched with sternness or the scars of war 
—as he passed between the gabled steep-roofed hSSses t 
and marked their order and cleanliness, as he s*aw above 
him and above them the two great towers of the cathe- 
cfral*. he felt a youthful fervour and an enthusiasm not to- 
l^i comprehended in our age. 

To many of us the name $nd memory of Geneva stand 
for anything but freedom. But to the Huguenot of that' 
generation and day, the name of Gdheva stood for free¬ 
dom ; for a fighting aggressive freedom, a full freedom 
in the State, a sober measured freedom in the Chujch. 
The city was the outpost, southwards, of th6 Reformed 
religion a*hd the Reformed lear ning; it sowed its minis¬ 
ters over half Europe, and wTfee they went, they spread 
abroad not; only its doctrines but its praise an&its honour. 
If, even to the men of that day thercf appeared at times 
a something too Gtifif in its attitude, ?' something toq.near 
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^he Papal is its de 4 re«s, th«y kn^v*wirti wjjat foes and* 
•against*what odds it fougtyt, and fyow little*consistent 
with the ferocity of that sftuggle were the/ftiflpromises 
dClffe or the curtesies of the Jjsts. 

At any sate,ii*ofne such colours as these, framed in such 
a halo, CTaudfe IV^prcier saw the Free City as he*walked its 
narrow streets that evening,seeking the "Bible and Aand ” 
In some such colours had his father, bred under CalviiWo 
the ministry, depicted it: and th* young man, half French, 
half Vaudois, sough* nothirt^ better, sgt nothing higher, 
than to form a part of its life, and eventually to contribute 
to its fame. Good intentions ryjfl hon^pif&pes tumbled 
over one another in his brain as he walked. The ardour 
of a ilfew lifej^o be beguij this day, possessed him. He 
saw all thingi^through the pui% atmosphere oPhis own 
happy nature : and if it remained to him to discover how 
Geneva would stand the test of a closer intimacy, at this 
moment, the youth took the city to his heart with no jot 
of misgiving. To follow in the steps of Theodore Beza, 
a Frenchman like himself and gently bred, to devote 
himself,*in these surroundings to the Bible and the 


Sword, and find in them salvation for himself and help 
for others—this^emed an en&simple and sufficing: ttoe 
end too, which ail men in Geneva appeared to him 
pursuing that summer evenmg. 

By-and-by a grave citizen, a psalm-book in his hand, 
directed him to the inn in the*Bourg du Four; a tall 


®to # be 


house turning the carved ends of two steep gables to l£e 
street. On either side of the porch a long low casement 


suggested«the comfort that was to be found within ; nor 


was the pledge unfulfilled. In a trice the student found 
hirdSelf seated fit a shiBlBg* table before a simple meal 
and a flagon of cool white wine witfi a sprig of green 
floating on the ^firface. His companions were two 
, merchants of Lyo^, a vintner of Dijqp, and a taciturn, 
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‘soberly cIad # profess<y. • The*four«ldfcrs talkgd gravely o£ 
the late wfci^ of the prevalence of drunkenness ia Zurich,* 
of a s&d tase*of witchcraft at Basle, and of the state of 
trSde in LausahUe and tlje Pays de.Vaud; while®t^e 
stucfent, listening with respect, contrasted the quietude of 
this house* looking on the grey evening stfeet,*with the 
bustierfhnd chatter and buffoonery of the inns at which he 
hqtf rain on his way from Chatillon. * He was in a mood 
to appraise at the highest all about him, from the demure 
maid who served «|jjiem to thetcloaked burghers*who from 
time to time passed the wirittow«tfrapped in meditation. 
From a hous’fr^nrd by £jjp sound of the evening psalms 
came to his eats. There are moods and places in which 
*to be good seems of the easiestj to err, a thing well-nigh 
impossible. 

The professor was the first to rise and retire; on which 
the two merchants drew up their seats to the table with 
an air of relief. The vintner looked after the retreating 
figure. “ Of Lausanne, I should judge ? ” he said, with a 
jerk of the elbow. 

“ Probably,” one of the others angwered. 

“Is he not of Geneva, then ?” our sUident asked. He 
had listened with interest to the prmvfessor’s talk and 
betw&n whiles had wondered if it woitld be his lot to 
sif under him. 

“ No, or he would not be here! ” one of the merchants 
replied, shrugging his shtoulders. 

“ Why not, sir ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” The merchant fixed the questioner with 
eyes of surprise. L “ Don’t you know, young manpthat thosp 
who live in Geneva may not frequent Geneva taverns ? ” 

" Indeed ? ” Mercier answered; oomewh&t startled. Is 

that so ? ” ° ,a 

“It is very much so,” the other resumed with some¬ 
thing of a sneer. 
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“And they do net!»’ qufth the *dnlner with a faint' 
.smile. _ 

“ Well, professors do ndtl ” the mercHty^t fcnsVerejl 
vj^th a grima<^ I say nothing of others. Let die 
Venerable. Con^aey of Pastors see to it. It is ftteir 
business. 

At this*point«The host brought in lights. Afte%*clos- 
ing the shutters he* was in the act of retiring wntei^ a 
door near at hand—on the farther side of the passage if 
the sound could bewtrusted—flew opgp with a clatter. 
Its opening let out a w*rst 6 f laughter, nor was that the 
worst: alas, above the laughterjgng auJjiA—the ribald 
word of some one who nad caught hlffloot in the step. 

Th® l&ndlgrd uttered an exclamation and went out 
hurriedly, closing the door behind him. A moment and 
his voice coulci be heard, scolding and persuading in the 
passage. 

“ Umph! ” the vintner muttered, looking from one to 
the other with a humorous eye. “ It seems to me that 
'the* Venerable Company of Pastors have not yet ex- 
■pelled the old Adam.” 

Open flew the door and cut short the word. But it had 
been heard-, “Pa yors?” a rauepus voice cried. “Passes 
and Flinchers is jvhat I call them ! ” And a stout heavy 
man, whose small pointed grey beard did but emphasise 
the coarse virility of the face above it, appeared on the 
threshold, glaring gt the four. Pastors?” he repeated 
defiantly. “ Passers and Flinchers, I say ! ” 

“ In Heaven’s name, Messer Grio ! ” the landlord pro¬ 
fited, hovering at his shoulder, “ these ase strangers-” 

“Strangers? Ay, and flinchers, they toot” the in¬ 
truder retorted,*heedles|^f the remonstrance. And he 
lurched injp the room, a bulky, reeling figure in stained 
green and tarnished lace. “ Four flinchers 1 Bht I’ll make 
therq drink a cup i^ith me or I’ll prick_their hides! Do 
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• you think we shed blcx>a to*you«and are t<*be stinted of 
our liquof W’ 

# “hfesstr*^Srio! ' Messer Grio!" the landlord’cried, 
wringing his hands. “ You will be giy^ruin! ” 

‘*No fear!” 

“ But I*do fear! ’’ the host retorted ^hatplj^ going so 
far a^to lay a hand on his shoulder. “ I do feaBehind 
the man in green his boon-fellows, fldshed with drink, had 
gathered, and were staring half curious, half in alarm into 
the room. The landlord turned aj*d appealed to them. 
“ For Heaven’s s<uce get hinf away* quietly! " he muttered. 
“I shall losd^livingjf this be known. And you will 
suffer too! Gentlemen,” he turned to the party at the 
table, “this is a quiet house, m a quiet hoy^s in general, 
but- *” 

“Tut-tut!” said the vintner good-naturedly. “We’ll 
drink a cup with the gentleman if he wishes it!” 

“ You’ll drink or be pricked ! ” quoth Messer Grio; he 
was one of those who grow offensive in their cups. And 
while his friends laughed, he swished out a sword of Hlige 
length, and flourished it. “ £a! £a! Now let me see 
any man refuse his liquor !” ' 

♦The landlord groaned,• but thinking *appa‘rently that 
soonSst broken was soonest mended, he vanished, to return 
iif a marvellously short space of timt with four tall glasses 
and a flask of Neuchatel. “ *Tis good wine,” he muttered 
anxiously. “Good winefgentlemen, fy.varrant you. And 
Messer Grio here has served the State, so that some little 
indulgence-” 

“ What art muttering ? ” cried the bully, «vho spoke 
Fsench with an accent new and strange in the student’s 
ears. “ Let be! Let be, I say U Let tRem drink, 9t be 
pricked! ” r 

The merchants and the vintner took their glasses with¬ 
out demur: and, t perhaps, though yiey shrugged their 
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shoulders, were as wilfcng they looked. # The young 
•man hesitated* tpok with a^curling lip the *gfciss which 
was presented to him, an<# then, a Iblush* jjBi*g to hj^ 
ejjp#, pushed il^rqjn him. 

“Tis g®od wntf,” the landlord repeated. “And" no 
charge. *Dritik,woung sir, and- ” 

“ I drink hot *on compulsion ! ” the student angered. 

Messer Grio stare?!. “ What ? ” he roared. “ You-- " 

‘‘I drink not on compulsion,” ihe young man repeated, 
and this time he sp^ke clearly and fj#mly. “ Had the 
gentleman asked me CTmrteflusly to drink with him, that 
were another matter. Jut- g * 

“ Sho! ” the vintner muttered, niTcfgirfg him in pure 
kindness. “tf^rink, man, and a fico for his courtesy so the 
wine be old! I When the drinle is in, the sense is out. 
and,” lowering his voice, ‘‘he’ll let you blood to a cer¬ 
tainty, if you will not humour him.” 

But the grinning faces in the doorway hardened the 
student in his resolution. “ I drink not on compulsion,” 
he Tepeated stubbornly. And he rose from his seat. 

“ Yoif drink not ? ’’^Grio exclaimed. “ You drink not ? 
Then by the living-” 

“ForTf&ave*i'i -1 sake!” the*landlord cried, and thr*w 
himself between# them. “ Messer Grio 1 Gcntlcnfbn ! ” 

But the bully, drink and wilful, twitched him as*<3fe. 
“Under compulsion, eh!” fie sneered. “You drink not 
under compulsion, 4pn’t you, mj»lad ? Let me tell you," 
he continued with ferocity, “you will drink when I please, 
and where I please, and as often is I please, and as much 
^ I pleas*, you meal-worm! You half-weaned puppy! 
Take that glass, d’you hear, and say after »me, Davil 
take*-” 

“ Messe* Grio! ” cried the horrified*landlord. 

“Devil take”—for a moment a hiccough gave him 
pause—“ all flincpgrs! Take the glass, young man. 
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• That is well! I»sey you wiy con*e to itf ^How say after 

rtie, Devil*take-” * 

“ That*! ’i the stifdent refcfted, and flung the wine in 
the bully’s lace.* 

The landlord shrieked ;'the other guelts rosp hurriedly 
from the it seats, and got aside. Fortunately* the wine 
blinfled the man for a moment, and heVecoildd, spitting 
cutsct and darting his sword hithef and thither in im¬ 
potent rage. By the tigie he had cleared his eyes the 
youth had got his bundle, ami, freeing "his blade, 
placed himself in a postur<* of defence. His face was 
pale, but witfr tttepalloraf excitement rather than of fear ; 
and the firm set of*nis mouth and the smouldering fire 
' in his eyes as he confronted the drunken bravo, no less 
than the manner in which he handled his weapon, showed 
him as ready to pursue as he had been nardy to under¬ 
take the quarrel. 

He gave proof of forethought, too. “ Witness all, he 
drew first! ” he cried ; and his glance quitting Grio for 
the briefest instant sought to meet the merchants’ eyes. 
“ I am on my defence. I call all here to witness that he 
has thrust this quarrel upon me! ” 

The landlord wrung hi^ bands. “ Ohr4ear*> oh dear! ” 
he cried. “ In Heaven’s name, gentlemen, put up f put 
Stop them ! Will no one stfp them ! ” And in 
despair, seeing no one move'to arrest them, he made as 
if he would stand between them. 

But the bully flourished his blade about his ears, and 
wilh a cry the goodman saved himself “ Out, skinker! ” 
Grio cried grimly. “ And you, say your prayers, puppy. 
Bqfore yoy are five minutes older I will spit you like a 
partridge though I cross the frontier fc# it. You 4teve 
basted me with wbie! I will baste you aftgr another 

fashion 1 0n guard ! On guard, and-” 

“ What is this ? ” 
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The voice % st3yed • G«io’s tpngutf aad thec^ed his foot 
jn the very inlt^pt of assault. The student,* watching 
his blade and awaiting thefattack, was su/^std fo seg 
hijj point wave^m^l drop. Wgs it a triek, he wondered ? 
A stratagejn? for a silence fell on the room, wTiile 
those whd hdd the floor hastened to efface themselves 
against thft wallyJas if they at any rate had nothingVo do 
with the fracas. A fid next moment Grio shruggea Jjis 
shoulders, and with a half-stiflecLcurse stood back. 

“ What is this ” V * *• • 

The same question ti* the*same to ne. This time the 
student saw whose voice it wasJ md sta fed*Grio's arm. 
Within the door a pace in front ot 'two of three attend¬ 
ants, whoha^ displaced the roisterers on the threshold, 
appeared a sptere dry-looking man of middle •height, 
wearing his ha?, and displaying a gold chain of office 
across the breast of his black velvet cloak. In age 
about sixty, he had nothing that at a first glance seemed 
to call for a second : his small pinched features, and the 
'downward curl of the lip, which his moustache and 
clipped beard failed Jo hide, indicated a nature peevish 
^nd severe rather than powerful. On nearer observation 
the restle!S5^*ye*j keen and piercing, asserted themselves 
and fedeemed the face from insignificance. Whefi, as 
on this occasion, thJir glances were supported by tli6 
terrors of the State, it was* not difficult to understand 
why Messer BIond^}> the Syndics* though no great man 
to look upon, had both weight with the masses, and a hoI,d 
not to be denied over his colleagues in the Council. 

# Sfo one tpok on himself to answer the question he had 
put, and in a voice thin and querulous, but with>a lurking 
venom in its tofte, “What is this?” the great man re¬ 
peated, looking from one to another. <u Are we in Geneva, 
or in Venice? Urder the skirts of the scarlet woman, 
or where the magistrates bear not thg sword in vain? 
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' • * . * . 

Good Mr. Landlord, are th^se you# professions ? Yoijr 
bailmen fhould sleep ill to-night, for Jhey are likely to 
answer qpuudly for this ! 5fcid whom have we sparking 
if here? Brawjing and # swearing ayd J:urning irft<£ a 
profligate’s tavern a place that should ,be for the sober 
entertainment of travellers? Whom hjjve*we%ere—eh ! 
LetjAe see them! Ah ! ” 

JHe paused rather suddenly, as Bis eyes met Grio’s: 
and a little of his dignity fell from him with the pause. 
His manner underwent a subtle change from the judicial 
to the paternal, \vhen he fesum^a, he wagged his head 
tolerantly, Snc^^j-no^jkum of sorrow mingled with his 
anger. “ Ah, MessSTGrio ! Messer Grio! ” hejsaid, “ it is 
' you, is it ? For shame! For shame! Thiyis sad? this is 
lamentable! Some indulgence, it is true*”—he coughed 
—“ may be due after late events, and to certain who have 
borne part in them. But this goes too far! Too far by 
a long way! ” 

“ It was not I began it! ” the bully muttered sullenly, 
a mixture of bravado and apology in his bearing. * He' 
sheathed his blade, and thrust the Jong scabbard behind 
him. “ He threw a glass of wine in my face, Syndic—° 
tjjat is the truth. Is an pld soldier who-haarslied blood 
for Geneva to swallow that, and give God thanks ? 

^Yhe Syndic turned to the student, and licked his lips, 
his features more pinched than usual. “ Are these your 
manners ? ” he said. “ if so, they ai£ not the manners of 
Geneva! Your name, young man, and your dwelling 
pface ? ” 

“ My name is. Claude Mercier, last from Ghatillon ip 
Byrgundy,” the young man answered firmly. “ For the 
rest, I did no otherwise than you, sir, mfist have ddtte in 
my case 1 ” l - 

The magistrate snorted. “ I! ” 

“ Being treated^ as I was! ” the y<jj)tng man protested. 
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*^He would hdve me drink whether*! evoflld qf no! And 
in tergis no man pf honour c^uld bea^” 

“ Honour ? ” the Syndic lfctorted, and on tjjffe *vor3 exj 
pl^dhd in greafc w/ath. “ Honour, saj* you ? They *1 
know who»is in farflt When men of your race talk of 
honour 'til eisy ^o saddle the horse. I will feach^ou 
that we kfiow naught of honour in Geneva, but of^y of 
service! And naught of punctilios but much of modest 
behaviour! It is such hot blood as yours that is at the 
root of bflawlings ar*l disceders and ^uch-like, to th^ 
scandal of the community: and to cooMt I will commit 
you to the town jail jmtil Convey him 

thither,” Jje continued, turning sharply t<5 his followers, 
“ and Jbe hirilksafely bestowed in the stocks. To-morrow 
I will hear if he be penitent, and perhaps, if he <be in a 
cooler temper-” 

But the young man, aghast at this sudden disgrace, 
could be silent no longer. “ But, sir,” he broke in pas¬ 
sionately, “ I had no choice. It was no quarrel of my 
beginning. I did but refuse to drink, and when he-” 

“ Silerfce, sirrah! ” # the Syndic cried, and cut him 
shori^Mfou will do well to be quiet!” And he was 
.turning tcHUM Ills people bear*tjieir prisoner out without 
more ado when *>ne of the merchants ventured tcf jjut 
in a word. 

• “May I say,” he interposed timidly, “that until this 
happened, Messer Rondel, the*young man’s conduct 
was all that could be desired?” 

“Are you of his company?” 

•“ No, sirt? 

“ Then best keep out of it! ” the magistrate retorted 
sharffcy. 

“And you,” to his followers, “dl8 you hear me? 
Away with him 1" 

But as the men Advanced to execute the order, the 
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young marwstef^ed forward “ ©nfe moqidnt! ” he said. 
“A monfedt only^sir. I caught the name of BLondeK 
Am 1 sffeafking to Messer Philibert Blondel ? ” 

•Jhe Syndic fcodded ungraciously* SPYes,” he "scad, 
“ I am h^ What of it?” * , *c 

“Pnly this, that I have a letter for^iim* the student 
answered, groping with trembling fjng<?rs in his pouch. 
“Erom my uncle, the Sieur de Beauvais of Node, by 
Dijon.” ‘ 

“The Sieur d€ t Beauvais? 

“Yes” ^ 

“ He is ybur*upclgA53^ 

“ Yes.” 

“So! Well, I remember ,now,” BloncKfi continued, 
nodding. “ His name r Was Mercier. Certainly, it was. 
Well, give me the letter.” His tone was still harsh, 
but it was not the same; and when he had broken the 
seal and read the letter—with a look half contemptuous, 
half uneasy—his brow cleared a little. “It were well 
young people knew better what became them,” he cried, 
peevishly shrugging his shoulder^ “ It would save us 
all a great deal. However, for this time as vo” ’.ve a 
stranger and well credited, I find, yoir h rrf3y go. c But 
let^ it be a lesson to you, do you he&r? Let it be a 
lesson to you, young man. Genevd,” pompously, “ is no 
place for brawling, and if you come hither for that, you 
will quickly find yourSftlf behind fc.rs. See that you 
g$ to a fit lodging to-morrow, and do you, Mr. Landlord, 
have a care that he leaves you.” „ 

The young man’s heart was full, but h% had the 
wisdom t6 keep his temper and to say no more. The 
Syndic on his part was glad, on seconcf thoughts,^) be 
free of the matter. He was turning to go when it 
seemed to‘strike him that he owed komething more to 
the bearer of the letter. He tumy back. “ Ye%” he 
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s|id, “I had*forgotten* Tljis weftktI tun £usy. But 
■ext week, on soipe convenient day, come to*rfle, young 
sir, and I may be able to gi^s you a word of Jtdyice* h\ 
thft forenoon M|jll .be best TJntil the* — see to yoifr 
behaviour I” 

The yotfngtnan bowed and waited, standing wherg he 
was, until *th^ bustle attending the Syndic’s departure 
had quite died awai?. Then he turned. “ Now, Mesger 
Grib,” he said briskly, “ for my part I am ready.”. 

But, MdSser Grio • had shipped awqji some minutes, 
before. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE HOUSE ON THE RAMPARTS. 

The affair at the # inn which»had threatened to turn out 
so unpleasantly for our hSro, Should have gone some 
way towards cfestrajmjg "Tne illusions with which he had 
entered Geneva. T>ut faith is strong in the voung, and 
hope stronger. The traditions of his boyjf^oa ffnd his 
fireside? and the storiet, animate with affection for the 
cradle of the faith, to which he had listened at his father’s 
knee, were not to be over-ridden by the shadow of an 
injustice, which in the end had not fallen. When the 
young man went abroad next morning ^d viewed the 
tall towers of St. Peter, of which his father had spoken— 
when, from those walls which hjud defied thfough so 
many months the daily and nightly threats o f an^e ver- 
present enemy, he looked on the sites «^rohmcts still. 
fam6us and on farmsteads but half rise* from their*ruins 
•4^-when, above all, he rememberedffor what those walls 
stood, and that here, on the borders of the blue lake, and 
within sight of the glittering peal^, which charmed his 
eves—if in any one place in Europe—the battle of know¬ 
ledge and freedom had been fought, and the rule of the 
monk and the Inquisitor cast down, his old *nthusia^pi 
revived. <>He thirsted for fresh conflicts, for new occa¬ 
sions : and it is to be feared dreamt mdte of the &vord 
than of the sacred Book, which he had coiqp to study, 
and which’, in Geneva, went hand in 'band with it 
In the fervour of such thoughts ard in the multitude 
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of new interests* whioh Opened beforfi lum, he Jiad well* 
/igh forgotten tin; Syndic’s tyranny before fyi*had walked 
a mile: nor might he have fiven a second th&i^jht to jt 
bift <br the neqfl which lay upon him bf finding a aew 
lodging before nigRt. In pursuit of this he ^presently 
took his ^ay\o the Corraterie, a row of gabled houses, 
at the western effiS of the High Town, built withiu the 
ramparts, and enjoying over them a view of the open 
country, and the Jura. The houdfes ran for some distance 
parallel with the rampart, thSn retired is^ards, and again* 
came down to it; in this*wa y enc lqsy?g;.^triangular open 
space or terrace. They formed oi tt«mselv«s an inner line 
of defence, ni erccd at the j>oint farthest from the rampart 
by the f’orteV'ertassc : a g^ite it is true, which was often 
open even at night, for the waff in front of th£ Cor¬ 
raterie, though low on the town side, looked down from 
a great height on the ditch and the low meadows that 
fringed the Rhone. Trees planted along the rampart 
shaded the triangular space, and made it a favourite 
"lounge from which the inhabitants of that quarter of the 
town coifld view the ^nountains and the sunset while 
tUsti qgth e freshness of the evening air. 

A score djfotmnes had Claucle Mercier listened tp 
description of thif row of lofty houses dominating th^ 
ramparts. Now he sa^ it, aq,d, charmed by the position 
*ind the aspect, he trembled lest he should fail to secure 
a lodging in the hou*e which had sheltered his father’s 
youth. Heedless of the suspicious glances shot at hirrf 
by the watch at the Porte Tertasse, he consulted the 
rougli plan \*hich his father had made for Rim—consulted 
it rather to assure himself against error than because h<? 
felt ddfcbt. The Precaution taken, he made for a house 
a little to tips right of the Tertasse gate as onejooks to 
the country. He mbunted by four steep steps to the 
door and knocked on^t. 


2 
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• It was # opened quickly as* to disconcert him. 
lanky youth,about his owji age bounced out and con* 
<jonted fii3i. The lad wort a cap and carried two or 
th«ee books under his a#m as if he* h^d been sttfr$ng 
forth wh%n the summons came. THfe two gazed at one 
another a moment: then, “ Does Madame*Ro^aume live 
here*? ” Claude asked. 

'The other, who had light hair and light eyes, said 
curtly fhat she did. • 

• “Do you knJW if she hSs a vacant room?” Mercier 
asked timely, 

“She will have^iae to-nighfc!” the youth answered 
with temper in his tone: and he dashed down the steps 
and went off along the street.without ceremony of - expla¬ 
nation^ Viewed from*behind he had a thin neck which 
agreed well with a small retreating chin.* 

The door remained open, and after hesitating a moment 
Claude tapped once and again with his foot. Receiving 
no answer he ventured over the threshold, and found 
himself in the living-room of the house. It was cool 4 " 
spacious and well-ordered. On $he left of thS entrance 
a wooden settle flanked a wide fireplace, ii^jyyit 1>f 
Whjch stood a small "heavy table. A*<5fher table a 
k'ttle bigger occupied the middle of*the room ; In one 
corner the boarded-up stai|£ leadfig to the higher floors 
bulked largely. Two or three dark prints—one a por t 
trait of Calvin—witlf a framed •copy of the Geneva 
•catechism, and a small shelf of books, took something 
from the plainness and added something to the comfort 
of the apartrfient, which boasted besides ®a couple of 
old oaken dressers, highly polished and gleaming, with 
long rows of pewter ware. Two doSrs stood >4£>posite 
the entrance and appeared to lead—for ©ne of them 
stood open—to a couple of closets : bedrooms they 
could hardly be called, yet in/Lne of them ^Claude 
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Jpew that his fathei* hfcd slant Xrftl fus heart warmed 
•to it # 

The house was still; th^Stoom w«» somewna* dark, fjor 
tH^fivindows low and long, strofigly barred, «nd 

shaded by* the treeS, through the cool greenery of which 
the light nlteVed in. The young man stood a moment, 
and hearirfg no fl5b^tep or movement wondered what he 
should do. At length he ventured to the door of *the 
staircase and, opening it, coughecf Still no one answered 
or came, hnd unwilling t<? intrude Srfkhcr he turned 
about and waited on the* he arth. JL’.l^g.tprner behind the 
settle he noticed two «half r pikes and a long-handled 
sword ; og^the seat of the settle itself lay a thin folio 
bound*fn stoned sheepskyi. A log smouldered on the 
hearth, and below the great black*pot which hung*over it 
two or three pans and pipkins sat deep among the white 
ashes. Save for these there was no sign in the room of a 
woman’s hand or use. And he wondered. Certainly the 
young man who had departed so hurriedly had said it 
was Madame Royaume’s. There could be no mistake. 

Well, fie would go and come again. But even as he 
fbrnagtL the resolution, and turned towards the outer door 
—which he ftt»d*left open—he heard a faint sound aljovd 1 , 
a step light but*slow. It seemed to start from thg 
uppermost floor of al|t so lopg was it in descending; so 
long was it before, waiting on the hearth cap in hand, 
he saw a shadow darken the litie below the staircase 
door. A second later the door opened and a young 
girl # entcred and closed it behind her. She did not see 
hiqa ; unconscious of his presence she crossed the floor 
and shut the outer door. 

Th%e was a something in her bearing which went to 
the heart oi the young man who stoocf and sayr her for 
the first time; a depression, a dejection, an I know not 
what, so much at od^ with her youth «and her slender 
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grace, that «it scarcely needed tlte eigh 'with which shg 
turned to dr%w hirm a pace,nearer. As he moved thei* 
fc^es met. *She, who had r&t known of his presence, 
recoiled with a* low cry and stared jwide-eyed? "he 
began hurriedly to speak. # 

“4 am the son of M. Gaston Mercier, of Chatillon,” 
he said, “who lodged here formgdy.* At*least,” he 
stammered, beginning to doubt, “if this be the house 
of Madame Royaume, be lodged here. A young man 

who met me at %.e door satd that Madame lived here, 

* • 

and had aioon C. ^ *^ __ . 

“ He admitted you ? The young man who went out ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

She gazed hard at him a mpment, as if sfTe doifbted or 
suspected him. Then,*“ We have no room,” she said. 

“ But you will have one to-night,” he answered 

“ I do not know.” 

“ But—but from what he said,” Claude persisted dog¬ 
gedly, “ he meant that his own room would be vacant, 

I think.” 

“ It may be," she answered dully, the heaviness which 
surprise had lifted for a moment settling on her^resff. 
*Byt we shall take nft* new lodgers, •^esentl^ you 
( j*ould go,” with a cold smile, “as h£ goes to-day.” 

“ My father lodged here three ylars,” Claude answered, 
raising his head with pride. “ He did not go until he* 
returned to France. F ask nothing better than to lodge 
tvhere my father lodged. Madame Royaume will, know 
my name. When she hears that I am the son cjf M. 

Gaston Merciei-, who often speaks of her- 

* “He Veil sick here, I think?” the girl said. She 
scanned him anew with the first sho^ Qf intec^t that 
had escaped her. Yet reluctantly, it seemed; with a 
kind of ungraciousness hard to explain. 

« He had the plague in the year ^4. Chausse, the pastor 
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qf St. Gervais^'died* of it,”• ClauSe *anWesed eagerly. 
v Whep it was sew bad. Anc^ Madarrip nursed* him and 
saved his life. He often sffeaks of it and 8f iMaSama 
wilji*gratitude. \ IfiMadame I^Dyaume would see mqf” 
“ It is useless,” slfe answered with an impatignt shrug. 
“ Quite useless, sir. I tell you we have no room. And—I 
wish you good-ntofc^ing.” On the word she turned/rom 
him with a curt gesture of dismissal, and kneeling beside 
the embers began to occupy herself with the cooking pots; 
stirring orfe and tasting anftther, and Rising a third a, 
little aslant at the level ?>f her eyes that she might peer 
into it the better. He lingered, watchingjier* expecting 
her to turn. But when she had skimmed the last jar 
and set*it bafrk, and screwed it down among the embers,' 
she remained on her knees, staling absently afa thin 
flame which had sprung up under the black pot. She 
had forgotten his presence, forgotten him utterly; for¬ 
gotten him, he judged, in thoughts as deep and gloomy 
as the wide dark cavern of chimney which yawned above 
her head and dwarfed the slight figure kneeling Cinder¬ 
ella-like ’among the a^hes. 

** €i?,ude Mercier looked and looked, and wondered, 
and gt last Imaged : longed' comfort, to cherish, t* 
draw to himself aftd shelter the budding womanhoocf be¬ 
fore him, so fragile n«|w, so full of promise for the futurdT 
And quick as the flame had sprung up under her breath, 
a magic flame awoke in his heart, and burned high and 
hot If he did not lodge here, 

^he sky might fall, fish fly, and sheep pursue 

The tawny monarch of the Libyan strand 1 

But Htfcwouid loffge here. He coughed. 

She started and turned, and seeinjf him, seeing that 
he had not gone, she rose with a frown. “ Wliat is it ? ” 
she said. “ For what are you waiting, $jr ? ” 
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“ I have 9®mefhirfg m change f&r •Madame Royaume* 
he answered., 

« “ I will give it her,” she r&urned snarpiy. ~ wny did 
yo* not say so at once?”® And she held*out her ha&gf. 

“ No,” he said hardily. “ I have ft in charge for her 
hand only.” 

“ I*am her daughter.” 

He shook his head stubbornly. 

What 1 she would ha$e done on that—her face was 
hard and promi&ad nothing—is uncertain. Fortunately 
for the yoi^ng manV^nppg a 5ull report as of a stick 
striking the floor in some room above reached their 
ears ; he saw her eyes flicker, alter, grow soft^, “ Wait! ” 
she said imperiously; and stpoping to talre one*of the 
pipkin^ from the fire, *she poured its contents into a 
wooden bowl which stood beside her *on the table. 
She added a horn-spoon and a pinch of salt, fetched a 
slice of coarse bread from a cupboard in one of the 
dressers, and taking all in skilled steady hands, hands 
childishly small, though brown as nuts, she disappeared 
through the door of the staircase. • 

He waited, looking about the room, and at thisf*eAcT 
a\ that, with a new interaii. He took up Ad book \jdiich 
lay on the settle: it was a learned volume, part of the 
works of Paracelsus, with strange figures and diagrams 
interwoven with the crabbed Latin text. A passage 
which he deciphered, atJashed him by its profundity, and 
he laid the book down, and went from one to another 
of the black-framed engravings ; from these to an Qval 
piece in coarse Limoges enamel, which hung o\£r the little 
sltelf of books. At length he heard a step descending 
from the upper floors, and presently she®appeared^ the 
doorway. 

“ My mother will see you,” she said, her tone as un¬ 
gracious as her 4ook. “But you^rill say nothing of 
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lodging here • i^ it ple&se you. *D6 you iiear ? ” sh^ 
added, her voice .rising to a«more i»periqps note. 

He nodded. ^ 

$J?e turned on the lowest step. “ Shte is bed-ridde*^” 
she muttered^ as if she felt the need of explanation. 
“ She is not to be disturbed with house matters, or who 
comes or goes. understand that, do you ? ” » 

He nodded, with a mental reservation, and followed 
her up the confined staircase. Turning sharply at the 
head of the first flight he say before him a long narrow 
passage, lighted by a window tha* ’ooked to^ the back. 
On the left of the passage which led to a second set of 
stairs, wevf . two doors, one near the head of the lower 
flight, tTie otfier at the foot,of the second. She led Mfn 
past both—they were closed—an*d up the second stairs 
and into a room under the tiles, a room of good size but 
with a roof which sloped in unexpected places. 

A woman lay there, not uncomely; rather comely with 
the beauty of advancing years, though weak and frail if not 
. ill. It was the woman of whom he had so often heard his 
father speak with gratitude and respect. It was neither 
^3 father, however, nor of her, that Claude Mercier 
•thought as he stood holding ftfadame Royaume’s hanfl 
and looking down at her. For the girl who had gone 
before him into the :J)om had passed to the other side 
of the bed, and the glance which she and her mother 
exchanged as the daughter ledht over the couch, the 
message of love and protection on one side, of love 
and confidence on the other—that message and the tone, 
wondrous gentle, in which the girl, so curt and abrupt 
below, named him—these revealed a bond and an affec¬ 
tion rat which tne life of his own family furnished him 
with no precedent. 

For his mother had many children, and his father 
still ljved. But thd^ two, his heart told him as he held 
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JMadame Reyaum^s shrivelled ITand in'his, were alon§. 
The^hacf eajh bul^the oth^r, and lived .each in the; other? 
in this rpofa under the tile! with the deep-set dormer 
widows that loaked across the Pays de Gex to the ^Jra. 
For how jnuch that prospect of vale and mountain stood 
in their lives, how often they rose to it from the same 
bed,^iow often looked at it in sunshy^T find shadow with 
the.house still and quiet below them, he seemed to know 
—to guess. He had a s\frift mental vision of their lives, and 
then Madame Rfoyaume’s vdice recalled him to himself. 

“You are newly CQjne to Geneva?” she said, gazing 
at him. 

“ I arrived yesterday.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” shje answered. * Shcf spoke 
quickl/ and nervously.* “Yes, you told me so.” And 
she turned to her daughter and laid her hand on hers as 
if she talked more easily so. “Your father, Monsieur 
Mercier,” with an obvious effort, “is well, I hope?” 

“ Perfectly, and he begged me to convey his grateful 
remembrances. Those of my mother also,” the young 
man added warmly. 

“ Yes, he was a good man ! i remember when, w4?efi' 
1*2 was ill, and M. Chaus«e—the pastor, y9a know ’’^-the • 

repimiscence appeared to agitate her—*■ was ill also-” 

* The girl leant over her q^uickly| “ Monsieur Mercier 
has brought something for you, mother,” she said. 

“Ah?” 

t “ His grateful remembrances and this letter,” Claude- 
murmured with a blush. He knew that the letter con¬ 
tained no more than he had already said; compliments, 
and the hope that Madame Royaume might be able to 
receive the son as she had received the lather. 

“ Ah! ” Madam% Royaume repeated, taking the letter 
with fingers that shook a little. 

“ You shall read it when Monsi^jr Mercier is j*one ” 
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hgr daughter «afd. With tl^t shd lctokdd across at the 
young/nan. Her.eyes commanded hijji to takers leave.' 

But he was resolute. “ father expressedt^e hftpe,” 
he^iid, “that you .will grant jne the sgme privilege # df 
living under your foof, Madame, which was ^o highly 
prized by*hinS.” 

“ Of coufse, of *d^rse,” she answered eagerly, her ^yes 
lighting up. “ I am not myself, sir, able to overlook Jhe 
house—but, Anne, you will see to«—-to this being*done ? ” 
“ My dedr mother, we hav# no room !^’*the girl replied 
and stooping, hid her fXce while she whispered in her 
mother’s ear. Then al<aud, ‘ We are so fy 11, so—it goes 
so well,” she continued gaily. “We ndver have any 
room, *1 arrfsure, sir,”—again she faced him across the* 
bed—“it is a disappointment to tny mother, butdt can¬ 
not be helped.”* 

“ Dear, dear, it is unfortunate! ” Madame Royaume 
exclaimed; and then with a fond look at her daughter, 
“ Anne manages so well! ” 

“ Yet if there be a room at any time vacant ? ” 

“ Youhhall assuredly have it.” 

,J "%But, mother dear,” the girl cried, “M. Grio and 
.M. Basterga are permanent cfr* the floor below. And 
Esau and Louis “are now with us, and have but*jgst 
entered on their coij-se at ^college. And you know," 
she continued softly, “no one ever leaves your house 
before they are obliged to leav# it, mother dear! ” 

The mother patted the daughter’s hand. “No,” she 
saicj,proudly. "It is true. And we cannot turn any 
one away. • And yet,” looking u£ at Anne, “ the son of 
Messer Mercier? You do not think—do you think that 

we cc^fcd put hiifl-” 

“ A closat however small! ” Claude died. 
“Unfortunately the room beyond this can only be 
entered through this.pne,” 
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It is out of the ^udstion l” the girl responded quickly; 
*and for tfte first tigie her ^pne rang a .little hard. The 
jnex# 1 ins^aflft she seemed to fepent of her petulance; she 
Sloped and ki^ed the fchin face sunk in the piflyVs 
softness. Then, rising, “ I am softy,” she> continued 
stifjly ana decidedly. “ But it is impossible! * 

“Still—if a vacancy should occur ^flfe pleaded, 
fier eyes met his defiantly. “ We will inform- you,” 
she said. 

, “Thank you,’ 4 £e answered humbly. “Perhaps I am 
fatiguing your mother ? ” 

“ I thinTc ypu are a littlh tired, dear,” the girl said, 
stooping over her. “ A little fatigues you.” 
v '~'*Madame’s cheeks were pushed; her * eyesT shone 
brightli/, even feverishly. Claude saw this, and having 
pushed his plea and his suit as far as* he dared, he 
hastened to take his leave. His thoughts had been 
busy with his chances all the time, his eyes with the 
woman’s face; yet he bore away with him a curiously 
vivid picture of the room, of the bow-pot blooming 
in the farther dormer, of the brass skillet beside the 
green boughs which filled the hearth, of the spinMfeifj 
wheel in the middle of«fhe floor, and the great J?ible 
on t!he linen chest beside the bed, of* the sloping roof, 
9nd a queer triangular qupboa^l which filled one 
corner. 

At the time, as he followed the girl downstairs, he 
thought of none of these things. He only asked him¬ 
self what mystery lay in the bosom of this quiet house, 
and what he should say when he stood in*the room 
below at* bay before her. Of one thing he was still 
sure—sure, ay and surer, since he had se?n her her 
mother, 

The sky might fall, fish fly, and sheep pursue 
The tawny monarch of the Libyan strand 1 
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but he lodged* nere. .The rr^ntiorf of h!s aaversary of ( 
last night, which .had not escaped lys eaj,*liad only 
hardened him in his resolution. The room of F^au-^-or , 
was* 4 ? Louis’ room-*-must be l»is! He .must be JacqJI 
the Supplarrter. * 9 

She did 'no? speak as she preceded him down the 
stairs, and Before *tfl^ emerged one after the other jnto 
the living-room, which was still unoccupied, he had 
formed his plan. When she moted towards the outer 
door to open it he refused*to follow**he stood still., 
“ Pardon me,” he said, “ would you mind giving me the 
name of the young man who admitted me ?,” 

“I do nqjsee-” * 

“ I onfy waht his name.” 

“ Esau Tissot.” 

“ And his room ? Which was it ? ” 

Grudgingly she pointed to the nearer of the two 
closets, that of which the door stood open. 

“ That one ? ” 

“Yes.”^ 

He stepped quickly into it, and surveyed it carefully. 
T®#i he laid his cap on the low truckle-bed. “Very 
good* he said, raising his voic» and speaking through 
the open door, “ I will take it.” And he came out agaiy. 

The girl’s eyes sprj-kled. ,“If you think,” she cried* 
*her temper showing in her face, “ that that will do you 

any good-” * 

“ I don’t think,” he said, cutting her short, “ I take ilk 
Your mother undertook that I should have the first 
vacant rooiS. Tissot resigned this room this morning. 

I take it. I consider myself fortunate—most fortunate.*'’ 
Hefflblour came and went. “If you were a boor,” she 
cried, “ yoif could not behave worse! ” 

“ Then I am a boor 1 ” 

“ Bijt you will findjj she continued, “*that you cannot 
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force your.wa^ idto'a hoyse Ilka this.. *You will fifid 
’ that sucfi things ^re not jjone in Gepeva. I wjll have 

„you*put|Oflt! ” 

V‘Why?” he, asked, «raftily resetting to argdtg'ent. 

“ When t I ask only to remain and be quiet ? Why, 
when you have, or to-night will have, an* eiflpty room ? 
Wty, when you lodged Tissot, will^ou noflodge me ? 
In, what am I worse than Tissot or Grio," he continued, 

“ or—I *forget the others name ? Have I the plague, or 
the falling sick^ss ? Am' I Papist or Aria’n ? What 
have I done that I may not lie c in Geneva, may not lie 
in your house? Tell me, ‘give**me a reason, show me 
the cause, and I will go.” 

TuHer anger had died down while he spdke afitl while 
she listened. Instead, r the lowness of heart to which she 
had yielded when she thought herself alone before the 
hearth showed in every line of her figure. “You do 
not know what you are doing,” she said sadly. And 
she turned and looked through the casement. “ You do 
not know what you are asking, or to what you are,, 
coming.” 

“ Did Tissot know .when he came?” 

O “You are not Tissot}” she answered in a low 0 tone, 

“ jincl may fare worse.” 

“Or better,” he answered .gaily. ^ “ And at worst-” 

“Worse or better you will repent it,” she retorted.*.' 
“You will repent it bkterly!” 

" I may,” he answered. “ But at least you never shall.” 
She turned and looked at him at that; looked at Jiim 
as if the curtain of apathy fell from her eyes Snd she saw 
him for the first time as he was, a young man, upright 
and not uncomely. She looked at hiM with h^^mind 
as well as her eyes, and seeing felt curiosityGabout him, 
pity for him, felt her own pulses stirred by his presence 
and his aspect. A faint colour, softer than the storm-flag 
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which had flutfefed tljeie a jninute before, rofe to her 
cheeks ; her lips*began to tremble. He feared "that she 
was going to weep, and “ That*is settled!” h# said cheer¬ 
fully. • “Good!” and he went into*the little rcA>m and 
brought out, his cap* “ I lay fast night at the ‘ Bible 
and Hand,*and I must fetch my cloak and ptck.” 

She stayed him bya gesture. “ One moment,” she said. 
“You are determined to—to do this? To lodge hei%?” 
“ Firmly,” he answered, smiling* 

“ Then wait.” She passed «by him and* moving to the 
fireplace, raised the lid of the great black pot. The broth 
inside was boiling and bubbling to within an inch of the 
lip, the steam rose from it in a fragrant cloud. She 
took an»irdlfespoon and looked at him, a strange look- 
in her eyes. “Stand wherfi you are,” she said, “^nd I 
will try you, if you are fit to come to us or no. Stand, 
do you hear,” she repeated, a note of excitation, almost 
of mockery, in her voice, “where you are whatever 
happens! You understand ? ” 

“ Yes, I am to stand here, whatever happens,” he 
answered? wondering. What was she going to do ? 

«$]?e was going to do a thing outside the limits of his 
imagination. She dipped the iron spoon in the pot and. 
exteiftling her left*arm, deliberately allowed some diops 
of the scalding liquor .to fall on the bare flesh. He safo« 
the arm wince, saw tot blisters spring out on the white 
skin, he caught the sharp indravj of her breath, but he 
did not move. Again she dipped the spoon, looking at 
him with defiant eyes, and with the same deliberation 
she Tet the«tuflf fall on the living flesh. This time the 
perspiration sprang out on her brow, her fac<f burned 
suddej^ hot, he»whole frame shrank under the torture. 

“ Doff t he cried hoarsely. “ I will not bear it! 
Don’t!” And he uttered a cry half-articulate, like a 
beast’s. 
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“Stanfi there!’* she sai^j. An<^ still 0 he stood: stood, 

' his hands* clenched and his lips drawn back from his 
teeth, while 1 she dipped tke spoon again, and—though 
her arnf shook now like, an aspen ^pd there wertf tears 
of pain in her eyes—let the dreadful stuff, fall a Ihird 
time. r * t 

She was white when she turned him. •“ If you do 
it again,” he cried furiously, “ I will upset—the cursed 
pot.” *• 

“ I have done,” she said,'smiling faintly. “ I am not 
very brave—after all! ” And -going to the dresser, her 
knees trt.nbling under her, she,, poured out some water 
and drank it- greedily. Then she turned to him, Do 
jjgu understand ? ” she said with a long""te»se look. 
“Are c you prepared ?If you come here, you will see 
me suffer worse things, things a hundred times, a thou¬ 
sand times worse than that. You will see me suffer, 
and you will have to stand and see it. You will have 
to stand and suffer it. You will have to stand! If 
you cannot, do not come.” 

“I stood it,” he answered doggedly. “But there are 
.hings flesh and blood cannot stand. There a 
imit-” 

“*The limit I shall fix,” she said proudly. “Not'y° u -" 
* “ But you will fix it ? ” 

“Perhaps. At any rate*", that Is the bargain. You, 
nay accept or refuse. „You do not know where I stand, 
ind I do. You must see and be blind, feel and be dumb, 
iear and make no answer, unless I speak—if you are to 
ome here." t 

“ But you will speak—sometime ? ” 

“ I do not know,” she answered wear&y, and hjpj^whole 
?rm wilting shet looked away from him. 6 ‘,‘ I 'do not 
know. Go now, if you please—and remember! ” 



CHAPTER III. 


THE QUINTESSENTIAL STONE. 

The old town of Geneva, pegt in the angje between lake 
and river, and cramped, for,many generations by the’ 
i. narrow corselet of its walls, was not large; i f *was still 
high noon when Mercier, after paying hi$ reckoning at 
the “Bible^nd Hand,” and collecting his possessions, 
found himself again in the Gorraterie. A pleasant breeze 
stirred the leafy branches which shaded the raiiiparts, 
and he stood a moment beside one of the small steep- 
roofed watch-towers, and resting his burden on the 
breast-high wall, gazed across the hazy landscape to the 
mountains, beyond which lay Chatillon and his home. 

• Yet it was not of his home he was thinking as he gazed ; 
nqr was it his mother’s 5r his father’s face that the dancing 
heat of mid-day mirrored for fiim as he dreamed. Oh, 
hapj# days of yotjjh when an hotir and a face change,all, 
and a glance from shy eyes, or the pout of strange lips, 
blinds to the world aid the world’s ambitions! Happy 
youth! But alas for the studies this youth had come 
so far to pursue, for the theology he had crossed those 
mountains to imbibe—at the pure source and fount of 
' evailgelical^octrine! Alas for the venerable Beza, pillar 
and pattern of the faith, whom he had thirsted tci see, and 
the grave of Calvin, aim and end of his pilgrimage! All 
Genevlftield but one face for him now, pne presence, one 
gracious personality. A scarlet blister on a round white 
arm, the quiver of a girl’s lip a-tremble on the verge of 
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tears—tlfese and*no Lncmy uoure,, these and no 
memory* of father or mother or the ddys of childhood, 
filRI lys heart to overflowing. He dreamed withlhis eyes 
^n the Sills, but it was njt 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

• 

the 1 things he had come to studyf but of a woman’s 
trouble, and the secret life of the house behind him, of 
which he was about to form part. 

At length the call of a sentry at the Porte Tertasse 
startled him from his thoughts. He roused himself, and 
uncertain how long he had lingered he took up his cloak 
■ and bag and, turning, hastened across the/’stregt to the 
door pt the head of the four' steps. He found it on the 
latch, and with a confident air, which; belied his real 
feelings, he pushed it open and presented himself. 

For a moment he fancied that the room held only one 
person. This was a young man who sat at the table in 
the middle of the room and, surprised by the appearance t 
of a stranger, suspended his spepon in the air that he 
might the better gaze at him. But when Claude had, set 
t down his bag behind the door, and turned to salute the 
other, he discovered his error; and despite himself he 
t paused in the act of advancing, unable to hide his con¬ 
cern. At the table on the hearth, staring at him in i 
silence, sat two other,men. And one of the two was 
Grio. 

Mercier paused we have said; he expected an outburst 
of anger if not an assault. But a second glance at the 
qld ruffian’s face relieved him : a stare of vacant wonder 
made it plain that Grio sober retained fettle of thfcydoings 
of Grio drunk, u Nevertheless, the silent gaar of the 
three—for no one greeted him—took Claude aback; and 
it was but awkwardly and with embarrassment that he 
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approached ttys table,,af!d prgpare<f t S acfd himself to the; 
party. Something in their Igoks as v^sll as,their silence 
whispered him unwelcome. *He blushed, ancf addressing* 
the*j»ung man at {Jie larger t^>le— , 

“ f have Jaken Tissot’s roopn,” he said shyly, “ This 
is his seat,< soppose. May I take it?” And indicating 
an empty bowl and ^poon on the nearer side of the tgble, 
he made as if he would sit down before them. • 

In place of answering, the young map looked from him 
to the two on the hearth, and Itughed—a fcfolish,frightened* 
laugh. The sound led Mercidr’s eyes in the same direc¬ 
tion, and he appreciated for the first time tlie aspect 
of the man who sat with Grio; a man olf great height 
and vast butic, with a large plump face and small grey 
eyes. It struck Mercier as he rrlfet the fixed stare of 
those eyes, that he had entered with less ceremony 
than was becoming, and that he ought to make amends 
for it; and, in the act of sitting down in the vacant 
seat, he turned and bowed politely to the two at the 
other table. 

* “ Tissotsus timuit, jjm peregrinus adest! ” the big 
man murmured in a voice at once silky and sonorous. 
Then ignoring Mercier, but Iqpking blandly at the 
youngf man who sftt facing him at the table, “ Wha? if 
this of Tissot?” he continued. “Can it be,” with a 
side-glance at the newcomer, "that we have lost our— 
? may not call him our quintessence or alcahest—rather 
shall I say our baser ore, that at the virgin touch of* 
our philosophical stone blushed into ruddy gold ? And 
burned ever brighter and hotter in her presence!. Tissot 
gone, and with him all those fair experiments! Is it 
possiblq^* 

The yrotltg man’s grin showed that hef savoured a jest. 
But, “ I know nothing,” he muttered sheepishly.* “ ’Tis 
new to me.” 
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“ Tissof |£>ne! ” the big ntan repeated‘in^a tone humor¬ 
ous^ melancholy.** “No more shall we 

Upon his viler metal test our purest pure, 

Vnd See him trarftmutations three endure I 

# 

jl xjsot gone! And you, sir, come in his- p^tce. What 
change is here! A stranger, I believe ? ” » 

“*in Geneva, yes,” Claude answered, wondering and a 
little abashed. The man spoke with an air of power and 
t weight. 

“And a student, doubtless in our Academia? Like 
our Tissbt? Yes. It may be,” he continued in the same 
smooth tones wherein ridicule and politeness appeared 
to be so nicely mingled that it was difficult «feojqdge if he 
spokq.in jest or earnest, “like him in other things! It 
may be that we have gained and not lost. And that 
qualities finer and more susceptible underlie an exterior 
more polished and an ease more complete,” he bowed, 
“than our poor Tissot could boast! But here is 

Our stone angelical whereby 

All secret potencies to light are brought! 

Doubtless ”—with a wave of the hand he indicated thegirl 
wlp had that moment entered—“you have met before?” 
* “ I could not otherwise,” Claude answered coldly—he 
began to resent both the ,man apd his manner—“ have 
engaged the lodging.” And he rose to take from the 
girl’s hand the broth rfhe was bringing him. She, on her 
‘side, made no sign that she noticed a change, or that it 
was no longer Tissot she. served. She gave hin\ what 
he needed, mechanically and without meeting his eyes. 
TThen turning to the others, she waited on them after the 
same fashion. For a minute or two fiiere wa^gplence in 
the roopi. 

A strange silence, Claude thought, listening and won¬ 
dering : as strange and embarrassing as the talk of the 
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man who shared*with,Gf io tljp table By fhe fireplace: as. 
strangq as the atrnpsphere abc^t them, \fhich*hung heavy, 
to his fancy, and oppressive fraught with unintelligible* 
railteties, with subtly jests and sneers. The girl went 4b 
and *fro, from one tft another, her face pale, her, manner 
quiet. An?! had he not seen her earlier with another 
look in hef eyes, had he not detected a sinister some¬ 
thing underlying the big man’s good humour, he would 
have learned nothing from her; He would have fancied 
that all was as it should b S in the hetise and in the* 
company. 

As it was he understood nothing. But*he felt that a 
something was wrong, that a something overhung the 
party. Seated as he was he could not without turning 
see the faces of the two at the othc*t table, nor wat«h the 
girl when she Waited on them. But the suspicion of a 
smile which hovered on the lips of the young man who 
sat opposite him—whom he could see—kept him on his 
guard. Was a trick in preparation ? Were they about 
to make him pay his footing ? No, for they had no 
notice of "his coming. • They could not have laid the 
mine. Then why that smile? And why this silence? 

. Oq.a sudden he caught the «ound of a movement 
behind him, the swirl of a petticoat, and the clang of a 
pewter plate as it fell noisily tq the floor. His companion 
k>oked up swiftly, the smile on his face broadening to a 
snigger. Claude turned too as qftickly as he could and 
looked, his face hot, his mind suspecting some prank* 
to beyplayed on him ; to his astonishment he discovered 
nothing to account for the laugh. The girl appfared to 
be bending over the embers on the hearth, the men to btf 
engageckwith the!? meal; and baffled and perplexed he 
turned agaht and, his ears burning, benf over his plate. 
He was glad when the stout man broke the silence for 
the second time. 
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“Agrigp*,” He Wid, “ h|is tills, of Amalgams. That 
whereas gfcjd, silver, tinware valuable in themselves, 
they- attaiif when mixed with mercury to a certain light 
atad sparkling $haracter„as who shqpld say the bfibbles 
on win<^ or the light resistance of beauty, which ift the 
one case and the other add to the charm. /Such to our 
single pleasures ”—he continued with a rumble of deep 
laughter—“ our simple pleasures, which I must now also 
call our pleasures of* the past, was our Tissot! Who, 
running fluid hither and thither, where resistance might 
be least of use, was as it Vere r the ultimate sting of en¬ 
joyment. Is,it possible that we/have in our friend a new 
Tissot?” 

The young man at the table giggled. “ lm did not 
know Tissot! ” Claude replied sharply and with a burn¬ 
ing face—they were certainly laughing ®at him. “And 
therefore I cannot say.” 

“Mercury, which completes the amalgam,” the stout 
man muttered absently and as if to himself, “ when heated 
sublimes over ! ” Then turning after a moment’s silence 
to the girl, “ What says our Quintessential Storfe to this ?” 
he continued. “ Her Tissot gone will she still work her 
: wonders ? Still of base Grios and the weak allovs red 
bridegrooms make? Still—kind Antic, your hand! ” 

Silence! Silence again. What were they doing? 
Claude, full of suspicion, turned to see what it meant,: 
turned to learn whaUit was on which the greedy eyes 
»of his table-fellow were fixed so intently. And now he 
saw, more or less The stout man and Grio had their 

Ci 

heads together and their faces bent over tRe girl’s hand, 
“which the former held. On them, however, Claude 
scarcely bestowed*a glance. It was tfte girl’s J^e which 
caught and held his eyes, nay, made them Had it 

blushed, had it showed white, he had borne the thing 
more lightly, he had understood it better. But her face 
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showed dull ai!d, apathetic; a# she stood fookin<j down at 
the mea, suffering* them to do what th#y wowfd withJher 
hand, a strange passivity was its sole expression.| When 
the^ig man (whose name Ciaude learned later w«s 
Basterga), after inspecting the palm, kissed it wj£h mock 
passion, anch so surrendered it to Grio, who also pressed 
his coarse lfps to it, while the young man beside Claude 
laughed, no change came over her. Released, she 
turned again to the hearth, impassive. And Clatide, his 
heart beating, recognise^ that this was the hundredth* 
performance; that so far from being a new thiqg it was 
a thing so old as to b$ stale to her, moving her less, 
though there were insult and derision in every glance of 
the men% eyes, than it movgd him. 

And noting this he began in a dftn way to undeitetand. 
This was the thing which Tissot had not been able to 
bear ; which in the end had driven the young man with 
the small chin from the house. This was the pleasantry 
to which his feeble resistance, his outbursts of anger, of 
jealousy, or of protest had but added piquancy, the ulti¬ 
mate sting of pleasur® to the jaded patete of the per¬ 
formers. This was the obsession under which she lay, 
the t*jal and persecution whicfi «he had warned him he* 
would find it hard to witness. 

Hard ? He believed her, trifling as was the thing he 
•had seen. For behind it he had a glimpse of other and 
worse things, and behind all of Sbme shadowy brooding 
mystery which compelled her to suffer them and forbad® 
her te complain. What that was he could not conceive, 
what it could be he could not conceive: nor hacj he long 
to consider the ~uastion. He found the shifty eyes of 
his taMfcfellow fixed upon him, and, though the moment 
his own^fes met them they were averted, he fancied 
that they sped a glance of intelligence to the table behind 
him, and he hastened_to curb, if not his* feelings, at least 
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the show^ot. them.' He ha<jj his Iv^ming. •Itwas not as 
Tissot he thyst adt if he wqpld help hes, but more.warily, 
•more patiebtly, biding her •time, and letting the blow, 
when the time pame, precede the word. UnwarnAt; he 
had act^l it is probable as Tissot haS acted, weakly^and 
stormily: warned, he had no excuse if he^ failed her. 
Yoqpg as he was he saw this. The fault layVith him if 
hejnade the position worse instead of better. 

Whether, do what Re wohld, his feelings made them- 
tselves known—for the shoulders can speak, and elo¬ 
quently j^on occasion—or the reverse was the case, and 
his failure to rise to the bait disjfppointed the tormentor, 
the big man, Basterga, presently resumed the attack. 

“Tissotius pereat, Tissotianus adest!” he muttered 
with t sneer. “ But perhaps, young sir, Latinity is not 
one of your subjects. The tongue of the immortal 
Cicero-” 

“ I speak it a little,” Claude answered quietly. “ It were 
foolish to approach the door of learning without the key.” 

“ Oh, you are a wit, young sir! Well, with your wit < 
and your Latinity can you constrae this :— 

Stultitiam expellas.ifiirca tamen usque recurret 
Tissotius periit terque quaterque {edit.' ” 

“ I think so,” Claude replied gravely. 

“ Good, if it please you ! And the meaning?" 

“ Tissot was a fool, and you are another!" the young 
«man returned. “Will you now solve me one, reverend 
s-ir, with all submission ? ” 

“ Said and done! ” the big man answered disdainfully. 

* “Nec volucres plumae faciunt nec cuspis Achillem! 
Construe me that then if you will! ” 

Basterga shrugged his shoulders. “ Fine Steamers do 
not make fine birds! ” he said. “ If you apply it to me,” 
he continued with a contemptuous face, “ I-” 
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“ Oh, no, to your company,” Clautle jns^eyed. Self- 
fontrol comes hardly* to thetyoung, aijjd he already 
forgotfen his rdle. “ Ask hjftt what happetf^d last Might 
at (he ‘ Bible and Hand,’ ” he continued, pointing to^Grio" 
“ arid how he stancfe now with*his friend the Syndic! * 
“The Sjjndic?” 

“ The Syndic Blondel! ” 

The moment the words had passed his lips, Clau<*e re¬ 
pented. He saw that he had struck a note more serious 
than he intended. The big^nan did noJ move, tut over 
his fat face crept a watching«exprcssioft ; he was plainly 
startled. His eyes, reduced almost to pin-pointe, sedfned 
for an instant the eyes of a cat about t£> spring. The 
effect \jas so evident indeed that it bewildered Claude, 
and so completely diverted his attention from Grio, the 
real target, tha,t when the bully, who had listened Stupidly 
to the exchange of wit, proved by a brutal oath his com¬ 
prehension of the reference to himself, the young man 
scarcely heard him. 

“ The Syndic Blondel ? ” Basterga muttered after a 
' pregnant pause. “ What know you of him, pray ? ” 

Before the young man could answer, Grio broke in. 

“ So you have followed me here, have you ? ” he cried, 
striding his jug ogi the table and glaring across the Ijoard 
at the offender. “You weren’t content to escape te^t 

night it seems. Now-”• 

“ Enough ! ” Basterga muttered, the keen expression of 
his face unchanged. “ Softly ! Softly! Where are we ? 

I don’t understand. What is this ? Last night-” * 

"“I want* not to rake up bygones if you will let them 
be,” Claude answered with a sulky air, half assufned. “ It 
was you who a ticked me.” 

“ Y^^uppy ! ” Grio roared. “ Do^ou think-” 

“ Enough ! ” Basterga said again : and his eyes leaving 
the young man fixed themselves on his companion. “ I 
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begin to understand;' he murmured, his voiqe low, but not 
the lehs menacing {or that, oi*for the cat-like purr in it. “ \ 
begi^to comprehend. Thisais one of your tricks, Messer 
fejjjo. Otie of the clever tricks you glay in your ctips! 
Some day you’ll *do that in them wilk—No 1 ” repressing 
thej3ully*as he attempted to rise. “ Have doge now and 
let us understand. The‘Bible and Hand,’eh? ’Twas 
ther£j I suppose, you and this youth met, and-” 

“ Quarrelled,” said Claude sullenly. “ That’s all.” 

“ And you followed him hither ? ” 

“ No, I did not.* 

“No? »Then how come you here? ” Basterga asked, 
his eyes still watchful. “In this house, I mean? ’Tis 
not easy to find.” 

“My father lodged„.here,"'Claude vouchsafed. And 
he shrugged his shoulders, thinking that< with that the 
matter was clear. 

But Basterga continued to eye him with something 
that was not far removed from suspicion. “Oh,” he 
said. “ That is it, is it ? Your father lodged here. And 
the Syndic—Blondel, was it you said ? How oomes he 
into it? Grio was prating of him,"! suppose?” For an 
instant, while he waited the answer to the question, his 
eyestshrank again to pin-points. r * 

t u He came in and found us at sword-play,” Claude 
answered. “ Or just falling to it. And though the fault 
was not mine, he would c have sent me to prisdn if I had 
not had a letter for him.” 

Oh ! ” And returning with a manifest effort to the 
tone and manner of a few minutes before :— to 

i 

1 “ Impiger, Iracundus, Inexorabilia, acer 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget^trmis,” 

‘ i 

he hummed. “ I doubt if such manners will be appreci¬ 
ated in Geneva, young man,” and furtively he wiped his 
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brow. “ To flrid* staggrt lik^ my friencf hqfe* who has 
given hjs proofs of fidelity tojhe Statefsomf Indulgence 
is granted-” 

“ f*see that,” Claude answered with sarcasm. 

, “ f am saying it *But you, if you will not be warned, 

will soon fiftd or make the town too hot for you.* • 

“ He wil! find this house too hot for him! ” growled 
his companion, who had made more than one vain.at- 
tempt to assert himself. “And that to-day 1 To-day! 
Perdition, I know him now?’ he contgfUed, fixing his 
bloodshot eyes on the youn*g man, “and if he cjfl^vs 
here as he crowed las* night, his comb ,must*be cutl 
As well soon as late, for there will be fto living with 
him! TShere, don’t hold me, man! Let me at him 1” 
And he tried to rise. 

“ Fool, have done! ” Basterga replied, still restraining 
him, but only by the exertion of considerable force. 
And then in a lower tone but one partially audible, 
“Do you want to draw the eyes of all Geneva this 
yvay ? ” he continued. “ Do you want the house marked 
and watched and every gossip’s tongue wagging about 
it? You did harm enough last night, I’ll answer, and 
well^if no worse comes of it !* .Have done, I say, or L 
shall speak, you kfiow to whom ! ” 

“Why does he come here? Why does he follow* 
«me?” the sot complained. 

“ Cannot you hear that his father lodged here ? ” 

“ A lie! ” Grio cried vehemently. “ He is spying oq 
us 1 .First at the ‘Bible and Hand’ last night, and then 
here! It if you who are the fool, man. Lelj me go! 
Let me at him, I say! ” . 

“ I ^ull not! * the big man answered firmly. And 
he whisjPlfcd in the other’s ear somethhig which Claude 
could not catch. Whatever it was it cooled Grfo’s rage. 
He ceased to struggle, nodded sulkily ajid sat back. He 
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stretched»ottt his iiand, took a lfeng draught, and having 
emptiedjug,«“ Here’s feeneva!” l^e said, wiping his 
lips^with the air of a man Who had given a toast. “ Only 
c^pn’t l«t him cross me t ! That is „ all. Where ft* the 
wench ? ” 

“ She‘has gone upstairs," Basterga answerfd with one 
eye on Claude. He seemed to be unable to shake off 
a secret doubt of him. 

*Th§n let her come down,” Grio answered with a 
grin, half drunken, half brutal, “and make her show 
sport. Here, you there,” to thb young man who shared 
Claude’S- table, “ call her down aicd-” 

“ Sit still! Basterga growled, and he trod—Claude 
was almost sure of it—on the bully’s foot. “ it is late, 
and these young gentlemen* should be at their themes. 
Theology, young sir,’’ he turned to Claude with the 
slightest shade of over-civility in his pompous tone, 
“like the pursuit of the Alcahest, which some call the 
Quintessence of the Elements, allows no rival near its 
throne!” 

“ I attend my first lecture to-mofrow,” Claude’answered 
drily. And he kept his seat. His face was red and his 
Jtiand trembled. They 4 Would call her down for their 
s^ort, would they! Not in his presence, nor again in 
*his absence, if he could avoid it. 

Grio struck the table. “*Call her dovyn ! ” he ordered, 
in a tone which betrayed the influence of his last draught 
“ Do you hear ! ” And he looked fiercely at Louis Gentilis, 
the young man who sat opposite Claude. 

But Louis only looked at Basterga and grftmed. 
t And Basterga it was plain was not in the mood to 
amuse himself Whatever the reason,*lhe big n»n was 
no longer at his «ase in Mercier’s company. tfSsbme un¬ 
pleasant *t hough t, some suspicion, born of the incident at 
the “Bible and Hand,” seemed to rankle in his mind, 
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and, strive as wou^ ,*betrayed its pre^ndb ih the tone 
of his yoice and the glance oj - his eye.* He>w3s uneasy,* 
nor could he hide his uneasiness. To the *1 00 k ynhicli 
Gertftlis shot at hyn he replifd by one whicl# impera¬ 
tively bade the ydung man keep his seat. “Eftough 
fooling for\o-day,” he said, and stealthily he repressed 
Grio’s resistance. “ Enough ! Enough! I see thaj the 
young gentleman does not altogether understand our 
humours. He will come to then* in time, in time,’* his 
voice almost fawning, “and See we meggf no harm. Di<^ 
I understand,” he continued, Addressing Claude djjgfifrly, 
“ that your father kne\0 Messer Blondel ?’i 

“Who is now Syndic? My uncle di3,” Claude an¬ 
swered father curtly. He was more and more puzzled 
by the change in Basterga’s manifer. Was the tjjg man 
a poltroon whom -the bold front shown to Grio brought 
to heel ? Or was there something behind, some secret 
upon which his words had unwittingly touched ? 

“He is a good man,” Basterga said. “And of the 
.first in Geneva. His brother too, who is Procureur- 
General. Their father died for the State, and the sons, 
the Syndic in particular, served with high honour in the 
waj^ Savoy has no stouter fog than Philibert Blondel*, 
nor Geneva a more devoted son.” And he drank As # if 
he drank a toast to them. 

Claude nodded. 

“ A man of great parts too. ^Probably you will wait 
on him ? ” 

" JJext week. I was near waiting on him after another 
fashion,” cfaude continued rather grimly. “ Between him 
and your friend there,” with a glance at Grio, who had 
relaps«Linto a iRoody glaring silence, “ I was like to get 
more than justice.” 

The big man laughed. “Our friend here lias served 
the State,” he remarked, “ and does what another may 
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t not Mhsser ~Grio,” c he coptinued, 0 clapping him 

on the sfidulder, c as he roge from his«seat. “We havfe 
,sat tong efcough. If the $oung ones will not stir, it 
become^the oldj ones torset an example. Will yo& to 
my room and view the precipitation of which I told 
you ? ” & 

G^rio gave a snarling assent, and got to his feet; and 
the,party broke up with no more words. Claude took 
his cap* and prepared" to withdraw, well content with 
.himself and tHV. line he Had taken. .But he did not 
leaser,the house until his ears assured him that the two 
who had ascended the stairs together had actually re¬ 
paired to Basterga’s room on the first floor, and there 
shut themselves up. 



CHAPTER IV. 


CjESAR basterga. 

Had it been Mercier’s ey^ in place pf his ear which ( 
attended the two men to the tipper room, he woul d W e 
remarked—perhaps with surprise, since he ha?! 1 gained 
some knowledge of Grio’s temper—that* in proportion 
as theytnounted the staircase, the toper’s crest drooped, 
and his arrogance ebbed *away; •until at the (|oor of 
Basterga’s chamber, it was but a sneaking and awkward 
man who crossed the threshold. 

Nor was the reason far to seek. Whatever the stand¬ 
point of the two men in public, their relations to one 
.another in private were delivered up, stamped and 
sealed in that momopt of entrance. While Basterga, 
leaving the other to close the door, strode across the 
rogjp to the window and stood gazing out, his very back 
stern and contemptuous, Grio fidgeted and frowned, Wait¬ 
ing with ill-concealed penitence, until the other chose t<* 
address him. At length Basterga turned, and his gleam¬ 
ing eyes, his moon-face pale ^ith anger, withered his 
companion. , 

“ £gain! Again! ” he growled—it seemed he dare not 
lift his voice. “Will you never be satisfied urjfil we are 
broken on the wheel ? You dog, you! The sooner ypu 
are braten the fitter, were that all 1 Ay, and were that 
all, I cotW watch the bar fall with pleasure 1 But do 
you think I will see the fruit of years of planning, do you 
think that I will see the reward of this, brain—this! this, 
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, you brai^levfe idiot, who knpw not .what'a ‘brain is ”—and 
he ^tapped this brow repeatedly with an earaestneSs 
> almost grotesque—“do you think that I will see this 
cast awiy, becayse you swill, swine that you are! ^will 
and pra£e in your cups ! ” 0 

<"Fore God, I said nothing!” Grio whinficl. “I said 
nothing! It was only that he would not' drink and 

I—” 

“Made him?” 

“No, he would not, I say, and we were coming to 

bk*e%.. And then-” 

“ He gave bock, did he ? ” 

“ No, Messer Blondel came in.” 

Caesar Basterga stretched out his huge arms." “ Fool! 
Fool! ( Fool! ” he hissed, with a gesture of despair. 
“There it is! And Blondel, who should have sent you 
to the whipping-post, or out of Geneva, has to cloak you 1 
And men ask why, and what there is between our most 

upright Syndic and a drunken, bragging-” 

“ Softly,” Grio muttered, with a flash of sullen resent-, 

ment. “ Softly, Messer Basterga !> I-” 

“ A drunken, swilling, prating pig! ” the other persisted. 
“A broken soldier living on an hour of chance serwre ?, 
Ppoh, man,” with contempt, “ do not threaten me! Do 
you think that I do not kno\y you more than half craven ? 
The lad below there would cut your comb yet, did I ° 
suffer it. But that is not the point. The point is that 
you must needs advertise the world that you and the 
Syndic, who has charge of the walls, are ^ail-fellows, 
and the iVorld will ask why! Or he must deal with you 
as i you deserve and out you go from Geneva! ” 

“Per Bacco! I am not the only soldi^^l Grio 

muttered, “ who Aiffles it here ! ” 

c 

“ No! And is not that half our battle?” Basterga re¬ 
joined, gazing on* him with massive scorn. “To make 
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use of them a*d* their^gf umbling, and* thfcir Id ft taste for 
the Venerable Cqpipany of pastors who rul<* tis I Sych 
men are our tools; but tooft only, and senslless tpols, 
for Geneva won for $he Grand J)uke, and what *ill they 
be tHfe better, save <n the way of a little more licence 
and a littld. more drink ? But for you I hacf some¬ 
thing bettef! Is the little farm in Piedmont not worth 
a month’s abstinence ? Is drink-money for your old age, 
when else you must starve or stsfb in the purlieus of 
Genoa, not worth one monthfls sobriety \ • But you must ( 
needs for the sake of a single night’s debauch ruin ..ny 
and get yourself broken«on the wheel! ” 

Grio shrank under his eye. “ There is no harm done,” he 
muttered«at last. “ Nobody suspects what is between us.” 

“ How do you know that f” came»the retort. “ What ? 
You think it is natural Blondel should favour such as 
you ? ” 

*'It will not be the first time Geneva cloak has covered 
Genoa velvet! ” 

“ Velvet! ” Basterga repeated with a sneer. “ Rags 
rather! ” And then iqpre quickly, “ But that is not all, 
nor the half. Do you think Blondel, who is on the point, 
Blondel, who will and will not jjnd on whom all must* 
turn, Blondel the Upright, the impeccable, the patridtic, 
■without whom we can do nothing, and who, I tell you, • 
pangs in the balance—do you think he likes it, block¬ 
head ? Or is the more inclined £0 trust his life with us 
when he sees’ us brawlers, toss-pots, common swillers?. 
Do you think he on whom I am bringing to bear all the 
resources of*this brain—this 1 ”—and again the Big man 
tapped his forehead with tragic earnestness—“ a'nd whom 
you cotdd as mulh move to side with us as you could 
move ySIbr peak of the Jura from its base—do you 
think he will deem better of our part for this ? ” * 

“Well, no.” 
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* No! t rfo, a thousand times 0 ! ” 

“ But f e^unt drunk the Same a*s sober for that! ” Gao 
crie^, plucking up spirit aiod speaking with a gleam of 
tjefianc^ in his eye. “ Fqr it is my opinion that yotkhave 
no more chance' of moving him than* I have! AncPso to 
b? plaih you have it, Messer Basterga. For.bow are you 
going to move him ? With what? Tell me*that!” 

,f 'Ah! ” 

<v Wi.th money?” Grio continued with a fluency which 
showed he spok^ on a subject to which he had given much 
thoug ht “ He is rich and ‘ten thousand crowns would not 
buy huh. And the Grand Dv.ke, much as he craves 
Geneva, will not spend over boldly.” 

“ No, I shall not move him with money.” 

“With power and jrank, then? Will the Grand Duke 
make 1 him Governor of Geneva? No, for he dare not 
trust him. And less than that, what is it to Syndic 
Blondel, whose word to-day is all but law in Geneva ? ” 

“No, nor with power," Basterga answered quietly. 

“ Is it with revenge, then ? There are men I know , 
who love revenge. But he is not of the south, and at 
such a risk revenge were dearly bought” 

“ No, nor with revenge,” Basterga replied. 

A woman, then? For that is all that is left,”’Grid 
rejoined in triumph. Once he had spoken out, he had 
put himself on a level with his master; he had worsted, 
him, or he was much mistaken. “ Perhaps, from the way 
you have played with the little prude below, it is a 
woman. But they are plenty, even in Geneva, and he is 
rich am^ old.” 

“ No, nor with a woman.” 

“ Then with what ? ” 

“With this !”« Basterga replied. And f<r_ne third 

time, diawing himself up to his full height, he tapped 
his brow. “Do you doubt its power?” 
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For answer psio shrugged his shotfldqrs, ]hjf mahner 
sullen and contemptuous. 

“ You* do?” 

“ I # *don’t see how it works^ Messer Basferga,"" the 
veteran muttered. • I say not you hav<^ not good wits. 
You have, i» grant it. But the best of wits mult have 
their means and method. It is not by wishing and 

willing-” 

“ How know you that ? ” 

“ Eh? ” 

“ How know you that ? ”• Basterga' repeated with ' 
sudden energy, and he, shook a massive ^mgei'HWTdre 
the other’s eyes. “But how know you anything,” he 
continue^ with disdain, as he dropped the hand again, 
and turned on his heel, “ctolt, imbecile, rudiment that 
you are? Ay, and blind to boot, for it was bfit the 
other day I worked a miracle before you, and you 
learned nothing from it.” 

“It is no question of miracles,” the other muttered 
^doggedly. “But of how you will persuade the Syndic 
Blondel to betray Geneva to Savoy! ” 

“ Is it so ? Then tell me this: the girl below who 
smacked your face a month back because you laid a f 
haScl upon her wMst, and who would have had you put 
to the door the same day—how did I tame her? Cab , 
^ou answer me that ?” * 

Grio’s face fell remarkably. “ No, master,” he said, 
nodding thoughtfully. “ I grant it. I cannot A wilder 
^11 y was never handled.” e> 

“So! Afld yet I tamed her. And she suffers you! 
She’s sport for us within bounds. Yet do you think she 
likes it when yo* paw her hand or lay your dirty arm 
about iJsfe^aist, or steal a kiss? Thiijk you the blood 
mounts and ebbs for nothing? Or the tears rise and 
the lip trembles, and the limbs shake for sheer pleasure; 
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I tell yo^, ijf eyps twua sjay, you had breathed your last 1 
some weelf £ ago.” e * 

C I knoTty’ Grio answer^, nodding* thoughtfdly. “I 
hav 5 wondered and wondered, ay, many a time, how vou 
aid it.” o * 

“Yet I did it? You grant that? 

“Yes.” 

e 

‘ c And you do not understand—with what ? ” 

Grm shook his heajl. 

“Then why,,mistrust ms now, blockhead,” the other 
retorted, “when I say that as I charmed her, I can charm 
Ay, and more easily,You know not how I 
did the one, nor how I shall do the other," the big man 
continued. “ But what of that ? ” And in a louder voice, 
and with a gusto which showed how genuine was his 
delight in the metre, 

“ Pauci quos aequus amavit 
Jupiter aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtus 
Dis geniti potuere,” 

he mouthed. “ But that,” he added, looking scornfully 1 ’ 
at his confederate, “is Greek to you!” 

Grio’s altered aspect, his crestfallen air owned the 
1 virtue of the argument ifr not of the citation ; which he, 
did not understand. He drew a deep breath. “Per 
1 Bacco," he said, “if you .succeed in doing it, Messer 
Basterga-” o 

“ I shall do it,” Basterga retorted, “if you do not spoil 
all with your drunken tricks 1” 

Grio was silent a moment, sunk plainly in reflection. 
Presently his bloodshot eyes began to travel respect¬ 
fully and even timidly over the objects about him. In 
truth the room in which he found himself was •'worthy of 
inspection, for it 1 was no common room, eith&Tm aspect 
or furnishing. It boasted, it is true, none of the weird 
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properties, the^fiulls anfl corpse-lights, hands, and 
wwtxen masks with wffich th<# necromsyicer pf\hat day 
sought to impress the vulgar «?md. But in place of these 
a multitude of objects, quaint, curious, or valuat^e, filled 
that half of the room which was farthet from the fire- 
hearth.* Oif the wall, flanked by a lute and sorile od$l- 
looking rubrical calendars, were three or four silver discs, 
engraved with the signs of the Zodiac; these \fere 
hung in such a position as to catch the light, which 
entered through the heavily*leaded caseenent. On the 
window-seat below them*a pile of Plantins and Elzevirs 
threatened to bury a st#el casket. On the # table,^fSVeral 
rolls of vellum and papyrus, peeping from nietal cylinders, 
leant against a row of brass-bound folios. A hand¬ 
some fur covering masked the truckle-bed, but this, 
too, bore its share of books, as did two or thref long 
trunks covered with stamped and gilded leather which 
stood against the wall and were so long that the ladies 
of the day had the credit of hiding their gallants in 
jthem. On stools lay more books, and yet more books, 
with a medley of other things: a silver flagon, and 
some weapons, a chess-board, an enamelled triptych and 
the like. • 

xh a word, this* half of the room wore the aspect* of 
a library, low-roofed, dark and richly furnished. The 
pther half, partly divided froth it by a curtain, struck the 
eye differently. A stove of peculiar fashion, equipped 
with a powerful bellows, cumbered the hearth; before 
this on a long table were ranged a profusion of phial I 
and ?etorts,%lass vessels of odd shapes, and earthen pots. 
Crucibles and alembics stood in the ashes before the 
stove, and on a#sideboard placed under the window 
were s<fi^gred a set of silver scales, ^ chemist’s mask, 
and a number of similar objects. Cards bearing ab¬ 
struse calculations hung everywhere on the walls; and 

4 
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over the Arepl^ce, inscribed jn jfold and) tyack letters, the 

Greek vror<( “ EyREKA ’* was conspicuous. 

The existence of such *» room in the quiet house in 

the *Corraterie was little suspected^ by the neighbours, 

and if known wfould have struck them with amazAnent. 

# 

To Grib its aspect was familiar: but in this iase familiar¬ 
ity had not removed his awe of the unknown and the 
magical. He looked about him now, and after a pause:— 
‘VI suppose you do»it—with these,” he murmured, and 
with an almost imperceptible shiver he pointed to the 
crucibles. 

With tho^e?” Basterga exclaimed, and had the other 
ascribed supernatural virtues to the cinders or the bellows 
he could not have thrown greater scorn into feis words. 

“ Do you think I ply this base mechanic art for aught 
but t< 5 * profit by the ignorance of the vulgar ? Or think 
by pots and pans and mixing vile substances to make 
this, which by nature is this, into that which by nature 
it is not! I, a scholar? A scholar? No, I tell you, 
there was never alchemist yet could transmute but onetw 
thing—poor into rich, rich into p$or! ” 

“ But,” Grio murmured with a look and in a voice of 
disappointment, “ is not that the true transmutation whigjjj 
a thousand have died seeking, and ofie here and there,' 
it? is rumoured, has found ? From lead to gold, Messer 
Basterga ? ” 

“Ay, but the lead is the poor alchemist, who gets 
gold from his patron by his trick. And the gold is the 
poor fool who finds him in his living, and being sucked, 
turns tcxjead ! There you have your transmutation.” 

«Yet-” 

“ There is no yet! ” 

“But Agrippa,” Grio persisted, “CorneliuC^Agrippa, 
who sojourned here in Geneva and of whom, master, 
you speak daily—was he not a learned man?” 
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"Ay, even as I am!” Geesar Ba:y:erga|«ahswered, 
swelling* visibly iHth pride** “ But constrained, even 
as I ^m, to ply the baser trade and stoop fo jhaf wg 
see ajd touch and "smell! Faugh! What lot more 
cursed ihan # to quit the pure ether of Latinity for tlje 
lower regiop of matter? And in place of cultivating 
the literce humaniores , which is the true cultivation* of 
the mind, and sets a man, mark you, on a levqj vifith 
princes, to stoop to handle virgin milk#and dragon’s 
blood, as they style thei» vile, mixtures; or else grope ' 
in dead men’s bodies fqr the thing which filled *them. 
Which is a pure handicraft and cheirergcn, unworthy 
a scholar, who stoops of right to naught but the goose- 
quill ! ” * 

“ And yet, master, by these same things-” 

“ Men grow rich,” Basterga continued with a sneer, 
“and get power? Ay, and the bastard sits in the chair 
of the legitimate; and pure learning goes bare while the 
seekers after the Stone and the Elixir (who, in these 
tfays are descending to invent even lesser things and 
smaller advantages that*in the learned tongues have not 
so much as names) grow in princes’ favour and draw on 
thefr'treasuries! But what says £?cncca? ‘ It is not the 
office of Philosophy to teach men to use their hands." 
The object of her lessons is to form the soul and the 
taste.’ And Aldus Manucius, vir doctissimus, magister 
noster,” here he raised his hand to his head as if he ( 
would uncover, “says also the same, but in a Latinity 
more pure antf translucent, as is his custom.” .* 

Grio scratched his head. The other’s vehemence^ 
whether he sneere^ or praised, flew high above his dull 
understarfl|jj^. He had his share of the reverence for 
learning which marked the ignorant of that age: *but to 
what better end, he pondered stupidly, could learning be 
directed than to the disqpvery of that wHich must make 
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its ownftr, Jjhe ipost enviable oi ‘mortals, the master c 
-wealth and youth and jJfeasure! It was not* to this 
however, that he directed his objection: the arguit&ntun 
ad hotttinem came more' easily to "him. “ But y#u dc 
tjiis ? "®he said, pointing to the paraphernalia about the 
stove. , 

9 Ay,” Basterga rejoined with vehemence. " And why, 
my friend? Because the noble rewards and the con¬ 
sideration which former times bestowed on learning are 
to-day diverted to baser pursuits! Erasmus was the 
friend-of princes, and the correspondent of kings. Della 
Scala was the companion of an emperor; Morus, the 
Englishman, was the right arm of a king. And I, 
Caesar Basterga of Padua, «bred in the pure Latinity of 
our Blaster Manucius, yield to none of these. Yet am I, 
if I would live, forced to stoop ‘ ad vulgus captandum! ’ 
I must kneel that I may rise ! I must wade through the 
mire of this base pursuit that I may reach the firm 
ground of wealth and learned ease. But think you that 
I am the dupe of the art wherewith I dupe others ? Or; 
that once I have my foot on firm ground I will stoop 
again to the things of matter and sense? No, by 
Hercules!” the big man continued, his eye kindfSlg, 
c his form dilating. “This scheme once successful, this 
feat that should supply^ me for life, once performed, 
Caesar Basterga of Padua will know how to add, fo 
those laurels which he has already gained, 

The bays of Scala and the wreath of More, 

Erasmus' palm and that which Lipsius wAte.” 

And in a kind of frenzy of enthusias^g the scholar fell to 
pacing the floor, now mouthing hexamete rs, jp >w spurn¬ 
ing with his foot a pot or an alembic whiclrriad the ill- 
luck to lie in his path. Grio watched him, and watching 
him, grew only* more puzzled—and more puzzled. He 
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could have understood, a mor^l shrinking tro|pi^h e enter¬ 
prise on which they were b^ih embarked—tije betrayal 
of tl^p city that gave them shelter. He tould 4 iave 
unddjjstood—he had superstition enough—a mfcral dis¬ 
taste few alghemy and those practices of the bfcick art 
which his mind connected with it. But this superiority 
of the scholar, this aloofness, not from the treachery^but 
from the handicraft, was beyond him. For that reason 
it imposed on him the more fc 

Not the less, however, was he importunate to know 
wherein Basterga trusted. To rave of Scholarship artd 
Scaliger was one thing, to bring Blonde^into the plot 
which was to transfer Geneva to Savoy and strike the 
heaviest Iblow at the Reformed that had been struck 
in that generation, was another tiling and one i#mote. 
The Syndic was a trifle discontented and inclined to in¬ 
trigue ; that was true, Grio knew it. But to parley with 
the Grand Duke’s emissaries, and strive to get and give 
not, that was one thing; while to betray the town and 
^deliver it tied and bound into the hands of its arch¬ 
enemy, was another and a far more weighty matter. 
One, too, to which in Grio’s judgment—and in the dark 
kces of life he h^d seen and weighed many men—the* 
magistrate would never be brought. • 

“ Shall you need my aid with him ? ” he asked after a* 
c While, seeing the scholar still wrapt in thought. The 
question was not lacking in cr*ft. 

“ Your aid ? With whom ? ” 

“ With IV|psser Blondel.” 

“Pshaw, man,” Basterga answered, rousing himself 
from his reverie. “ I had forgotten him and was thirfk- 
ing of titet villain Scioppius and his tract against Joseph 
Justus, t^o you know,” he continued with a .snort of 
indignation, “that in his Hyperbolimceus , not content 
with the statement that Joseph Justus left his laundress’s 
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* bill at I^iwain unpaid, he alleges ttiaft I—I, Caesai 
Basterga Padua—was broken on the *whcel at MunstSr 

*a year ago tfor the murder of a gentleman ! ” # 

•Grio turned g shade paler. “If this business^mis- 
carry,” fee said, “the statement may prove wjthin„a year 
of*the mark. Or nearer, at any rate, than may please us.” 

Basterga smiled disdainfully. “Think it not!” he 
answered, extending his arms and yawning with un¬ 
affected sincerity. “ r rhere was never scholar yet died 
«on the wheel.” 1 

“No?” 

“No, friend*, t no. Nor will, unless it be Scioppius, and 
he is unworthy of the name of scholar. No, we have 
our disease, and die of it, but it is not that. Nevertheless,” 
he cortfinued with nfagnanimity, “ I will not deny that 
when Master Pert-Tongue downstairs put our names 
together so pat, it scared me. It scared me. For how 
many chances were there against such an accident? Or 
what room to think it an accident, when he spoke clearly 
with the animuspugnandi? No, I’ll not deny he touched 
me home.” 

Grio nodded grimly. “ I would we were rid of him 1 ” 
lie growled. “The young viper! t I foresee danger 
fsom him.” 

“ Possibly,” Basterga replied. “ Possibly. In that 
case measures must be taken. But I hope there may*' 
be no necessity. And J.ow, I expect Messer Blondel in 
an hour, and have need, my friend, of thought and 
solitud^ before he comes. Knock at my d^or at weight 
this evening and I may have news for you.” 

“‘You don’t think to resolve him to-night?” Grio 
muttered with a look of incredulity. 

“ It rqay be. f do not know. In the meanfffiie silence, 
and keep sober! ” 

“Ay, ay!” 
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“ But it is rrfofle that? ay, ay! ” Bastergfc, retried with 
iflritation ; with something o£ the temper, indeed, which 
he had betrayed at the beginning of th^ inte^/iew. 
“ Scholars die otherwise, but many a broken soldier has 

come to the wheel P So do you have a care of it 1 If 

, * .• v * 

you do not- 

“I have*said I will!” Grio cried sharply. “Enough 
scolding, master. I’ve a notion you’ll find your own 
task a little beyond your hand. Sbe if I am not«riglit! ” 
he added. And with this sfiow of temper on his side % 
he went out and shut the doo? loudly behind him. ^ 

Basterga stood a fewf moments in thought. At length, 

• 

u Dimidium facti, qui bene coepit, habet! ” ^ 

he muttered. And shrugging his, shoulders' he looked 
about him, judging with an artistic eye the effect which 
the room would have on a stranger. Apparently he 
was not perfectly content with it, for, stepping to one of 
the long trunks, he drew from it a gold chain, some 
«medals and a jewelled dagger, and flung these carelessly 
on a box in a cornqf. He set up the alembics and 
pipkins which he had overturned, and here and there he 
'jjpeo.ed a black-lettered folio, discovered an inch or twg 
of crabbed Hebretv, or the corner of an illuminated script 
A cameo dropped in one place, a clay figure of Minerva 
set up in another, completed*the picture. 

His next proceeding was l<^s intelligible. He un¬ 
earthed from the pile of duo-decimos on the window-se^t 
the steel casket which has been mentioned. It was 
about twelve inches long and as many wide f and as 
deep as it was broad. Wrought in high relief on fhe 
front appeared An elaborate representation of Christ 
healing^fcg sick; on each end, below a massive ring, 
appeared a similar design. The box had an appearance 
of strength out of proportion to its size; and was 
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furnished^with two locks, protected an°d ®partly hidden 
by tiny shields. 1 

Bafstergaohandling it gently polished it awhile w^th a 
cfoth, then bearyig it to the inner end of the rootft he 
set it op a bracket beside the hearfh. Thig pl^pe was 
evidently made for it, for on either side of the bracket 
hung a steel chain and padlock; with which, and the 
rings, the scholar proceeded to secure the casket to the 
wall. This done, he stepped back and contemplated the 
arrangement with a smile of contemptuous amusement. 
V 1 It is neither so large‘as the Horse of Troy,” he 
murmured colnplacently, “nor so small as the Wafer 
that purchased Paris. It is neither so deep as hell, nor 
so high as .heaven, nor so craftily fastened a Wise man 
nay npt open it, nor so strong a fool may not smash it 
3ut it may suffice. Messer Blondel is no Solomon, and 
nay swallow this as well as another thing. In which 
vent, Ave atque vale, Geneva! But here he comes, 
^nd now to cast the bait! ” 



CHAPTER V. 


THE ELIXIR VIJ7E. 

As the Syndic crossed, the ^threshold* of the scholar’^ 
room, he uncovered with an air of condescension th%J 
do what he would, was not free from uneasiness. He 
had persuaded himself—he had been all the morning per- 
suading^iimself— that any man might pay a visit to a 
learned scholar—why not ? Moreover, that a m^jistrate 
in paying such a visit was but in the performance of his 
duty, and might plume himself accordingly on the act. 

Yet two things like worms in the bud would gnaw at 
his peace. The first was conscience: if the Syndic did 
* # not know he had reason to suspect that Basterga bore 
the Grand Duke’s commission, and was in Geneva to 
further his master’s ends. The second source of his 
Uneasiness he did not acknowledge even to himself, and 
yet it was the more powerful: it was a suspiciofl-y-a 
strong suspicion, though he,had met. Basterga but twicS 
—that in parleying with the scholar he was dealing with 
a man for whom he was no match, puff himself out as 
he might; and who secretly despised him. 

Berhapslthe fact that the latter feeling ceased to vex 
him before he had been a minute in the room, was the best 
testimony to B^terga’s tact we could desire. Not that 
the scWar was either effusive or abject. It was rather by 
a frank address which took equality fo?granted^md by an 
easy assumption that the visit had no importance, that he 
calmed Messer Blondel’s nerves and soothed his pride. 
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PresenJ^y, “Sf I do not the honour of my po< 
apartment? so pi%ssingly a>s some," hd said, “ it 0 is ov 
c of np lack, of respect, Messer Syndic. But begaus* 
having J*ad much experience of visitors, I know“ths 
nothing fits them so well as to be feft at liberty, noth 
ing irks them so much as to be over-pressed. Hen 
now t I have some things that are thought to be curious 
even in Padua, but I do not know whether they will 
interest-you.” 

“Manuscripts?” 

“ Yes, manuscripts and the like. This,” Basterga lifted 
one from the table and placed it in his visitor’s hands, 
“is a facsimile, prepared with the utmost care, of the 
c ‘Codex Vaticanus,’ the most ancient manuscript of the 
New Testament. Of- interest in Geneva, where by the 
hands of your great printer, Stephens, M. de Beza has 
done so much to advance the knowledge of the sacred 
text. But you are looking at that chart?" 

“Yes. What is it, if it please you ?” 

“ It is a plan of the ancient city of Aurelia," Basterga 
replied, “which Csesar, in the first book of his Com¬ 
mentaries places in Switzerland, but which*- some say, 
should be rather in Savoy.” < 

“indeed, Aurelia?” the Syndic muttered, turning it 
hbout. It was a plan beautifully and elaborately fin¬ 
ished, but, like most of the plans of that day, it was 
without names. “Aurelia?” 

J‘Yes, Aurelia.” 

“ But I seem to—is this water ? ” 

“ Yes, a lake,” Basterga replied, stooping with a faint 
smile to the plan. 

“ And this a river ? ” 

“ Yes.” L 

“Aurelia ? But—I seem to know the line of this wall, 
and these bastions.. Why, it is—Messer Basterga.” in a 
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tone of surprise, «not unmingled with anger—‘lyou play 
with m^ 1 it is Gejieva ! ” • • J 

. Basterga permitted his smite to become mor # e app^ent. 

“ Oh .'ho, Aurelia,” Ije said lightly and almost jocosely. 

“ Aui%lia in Savoy, *1 assure you. Whatever it is, how¬ 
ever, w£ ha\% no need to take it to heart, Messer 5 londel. 
Believe me? it comes from, and is not on its way to,^the 
Grand Duke’s library at Turin.” 

The Syndic showed his displeasure by putting* the 
map from him. 

“Your taste is rathef foi* other things," Basterg^ 
continued, affecting to •misunderstand the- act. “This 
illuminated manuscript, now, may interest you? It is 
in characters which are probably strange to you?” 

“ Is it Hebrew ? ” the Syndic puttered stiffly, his 
temper still asserting itself. 

“ No, it is in the ancient Arabic character; that into 
which the works of Aristotle were translated as far back 


as the ninth century of our era. It is a curious treatise 
Ijy the Arabic sage, I bn Jasher, who was the teacher of 
lt>n Zohr, who was tb£ teacher of Averroes. It was 
carried from Spain to Rome about the year 1000 by the 
learned Pope Sylvester the Second, who spoke Arabic 
. and of whose librafy it formed part.” * 

“ Indeed ! ” Blondel responded, staring at it. “ It must 
fc>e of great value. How came it into your possession, 
Messer Basterga?” 

Basterga opened his mouth and shut it again. “ I do 
not think I ran tell you that,” he said. 

“ It*contams, I suppose, many curious things ? ”* 

“ Curious ? ” Basterga replied impulsively, “ I should 

say so! Why, it #hs in that volume I found-” And 

there in ^parent confusion he broke off. He laughed 
awkwardly, and then, “Well, you know,” he resumed, 
“ we students find many things interest us which would 
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fail to touch the man of affairs ”. As> i6 he wished tc 
change trb subject, he took the manuscript frpm tfic 
Syndic’s hand and threw k carelessly on the table, 
c Messer felondel thought the carelessness oveftione ; 
and, his interest'aroused, he followed the manuscript, he 
scarcely knew why, with his eyes. “I think'"'I have 
heard the name of Averroes?” he said. “Was he not 
a physician ? ” 

“ He was many things,” Basterga answered negligently. 

“ As a physician, he was, I ‘believe, rather visionary than 
practical. I have his CUlige't , his most famous work 
In that line, but for my part, in Che case of an ordinary 
disease, I would rather trust myself," with a shrug of 
r - contempt, “to the Grand Duke’s physician.” ... 

“But in the case of an extraordinary disease?" the 
Syndic asked shrewdly. 

Basterga frowned. “ I meant in any disease," he said. 

“ Did I say extraordinary ? ” 

“Yes,” Messer Blondel answered stoutly. The frown 
had not escaped him. “ But I take it, you are some? 
thing of a physician yourself?” , 

“ I have studied in the school of Fallopius, the chir- 
urgeon of Padua,” the scholar answered coldly. “ But^I 
are a scholar, Messer Blondel, not a physician, much less 
■- a practitioner of the ancillary art, which I take to be but 
a base and mechanical handicraft.” 0 

" Yet, chemistry —you pursue that ? ” the other rejoined 
with a glance at the farther table and its load of strange- 
looking phials and retorts. f 

“As*an amusement,” Basterga replied with a gesture 
of haughty deprecation. “ A parergon, if you please, t 
take it, a man may dip into the trfjtotical writings of 
Paracelsus without prejudice to his Latinitjgpand into 
the cabhlistic lore of the school of Cordova without lo»- 
ng his taste for the pure oratory of the immortal Cicero, 
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yirgil himself, # if, we msfy believe Helin^ndus, gave the 
weight of his great name to sijch sports* And/tornelius 

Agripp^, my learned forerunner in Geneva- 

“Mient something farther than that!” file S/ndip 
struck in with a meaning nod, twice repeated. It was 
whispered, a»d more than whispered—I had it fr&m my 
father—thaj he raised the devil here, Messer Blondel ; 
the very same that at Louvain strangled one of Agrip^a’s 
scholars who broke in on him before he could sink tlyeugh 
the floor.” * » 

Basterga’s face took on an expression of supreme scorn. 

“ Idle tales! ” he said. » “ Fit only for women ! Surely" 1 
you do not believe them, Messer Blondel ?# 

“ I ? ” 

Yes, y8u, Messer Syndic." 

“ But this, at any rate, you’ll not deny,” Blondel retorted 
eagerly, “ that he discovered the Philosopher’s Stone? ” 

“ And lived poor, and died no richer ? ” Basterga re¬ 
joined in a tone of increasing scorn. 

“ Well, for the matter of that,” the Syndic answered 
ntore slowly, “ that may be explained.” 

"How?” 

“ They say, and you must hav,e heard it, that the gold 
he-made in that way turned in th'ree days to egg-shells 
and parings of horn.” 

“Yet having it three days,** Basterga ashed with a 
sfteer, “ might he not buy a\\ he wanted?” 

“Well, l can only say that m$ father,who saw him 
more than once in the street, always told me—and 1 do 
not know anyfeme who should have known better—*— ” 

“ Pshaw, Messer Blondel, you amaze me 1 ” the scholar 
struck in, rising fro^his scat and adopting a tone at once 
contemptuous and dictatorial. " Do you # not know," he 
continued, ^iat the Philosopher’s Stone was and 5s but 
a figure of speech, which stands as some say for the 
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perfect element in nature, or a§ othersTsgy for the viti 
principle-^-that vivifying power which evades and eyfi 
■ must evade the search of men ? Do you not know the 
the sages whose speculations took that direction) wer 
endangered by Accusations of witchcraft; and thatdt wa 
t® evade these and to give their researches soch an aspec 
as would command the confidence of the vulgar, that the; 
gave out that they were seeking either the Philosopher’ 
Stohey which would make all men rich, or the Elixir Vitae 
which would fconfer immortality. Believe me, they wen 
themselves no slaves to these expressions ; nor were th« 
initiated among their followers.*- But as time went on 
tyros, tempted by sounds, and caught by theories of trans 
mutation, began to interpret them literally, and, straying 
aside, spent their lives in 4he vain pursuit of wealth 01 
youth. Poor fools! ” 

Messer Blondel stared. Had Basterga, assailing him 
from a different side, broached the precise story to which; 
in the case of Agrippa or Albertus Magnus, the Syndic 
was prepared to give credence, he had certainly received 
the overture with suspicion if not with contempt, ite 
had certainly been very far from staking good florins upon 
it. But when the experimenter in the midst of the 
apparatus of science, and surrounded by things which 
imposed on the vulgar, denied their value, and laughed 
at the legends of wealth and strength obtained by th^ir 
means—this fact of itself went very far towards convincing 
him that Basterga had made a discovery and was keeping 
it back. 

The vital principle, the essential element, tHe final 
*ood, these were fine phrases, though they had a pagan 
•ing. But men, the Syndic argued,^3^ not spend money, 
md, read mucfe and live laborious days, njggply to coin 
jhrases. Men did not surround themselves with costly 
ipparatus only to prove a theory that had no practical 
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value. “He has “discovered something,”* Blondel con- 
clikied it) his mind) “ if it be n^t the Philosopher’s Stone 
or the Elixir of Life. I am sule he has discovered some¬ 
thing.’.* And with qyes growno sharp and greedy, thtf 
magistrate raked the-room. * 

The siholar stood thoughtful where he had paused, 
and did no? seem to notice him. 0 

“ Then do you mean,” Blondel resumed after a while, 
“ that all your work there ”—he indicated by a nod^the 
chemical half of the room—" his been thrown away ? " 

“ Well-” 

“Not quite, I think? ' the Syndic said, his small eyes 
twinkling. “Eh, Messer Basterga, not quite? Now be 
candid.” o 

“ Well, I would not say,” ^Basterga answered coldly, 
and as it seemed unwillingly, “ that I have not derived 
something from the researches with which I have amused 
my leisure. But nothing of value to the general.” 

“Yet something of value to yourself,” Blondel said, his 
h«£.d on one side. 

Basterga frowned, then shrugged his shoulders. “ Well, 
yes,” he said at length, “as it happens, I have. But a 

thing of no use to ar^y one else, for the simple reason-” 

• “That you have only enough for yourself!” 

The scholar looked astonished and a little offended. 

•“I do not know how you learned that,” he said curtly, 
“ but you are right. I had no itjtention of telling you 
as much, but, as you have guessed that, I do not mind 
adding,that it^is a remedy for a disease which the ^most 
learned physicians do not pretend to cure.” 

" Yes, vital and certain.” 

“ And y^hdiscovered it ? ” , 

“ No, I did not discover it,” Basterga replied modestly. 
“ But the story is so long that I will ask you to excuse me.” 

5 
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“ I shaU not‘excuse you if you do ndt favour me with 
it,” the Syndic afiswered ejtgerly. As#he leaned* forward 
theije was a light in his eyes that had not been in them 
& few ^minutes before, e His hand, too, shook ^as he 
movec^ it from the arm of his chair to his knee. Nay, 
but, I pray you, indulge me,” he continued, iti a tone 
anxious and almost submissive. “ I shall “not betray 
your secrets. I am no philosopher, and no physician, 
ancf,''had I the will, I could make no use of your 
confidence.” * * 

. “ That is true,” Basterga replied. “ And, after all, the 
matter is simple. I do not kn6w why I should refuse 
to oblige you. I have said that I did not discover this 
remedy. That is so. But it happened thafc in trying, 
by way of amusement, certkin precipitations, I obtained 
not that which I sought—nor had I expected,” he con¬ 
tinued, smiling, “ to obtain that, for it was the Elixir of 
Life, which, as I have told you, does not exist—but a 
substance new in my experience, and which seemed to 
me to possess some peculiar properties. I tested it^n 
all the ways known to me, but without benefit or en¬ 
lightenment ; and in the end I was about to cast it aside, 
when I chanced on a .passage in the^ manuscript of Ibn 
Jasher—the same, in fact, that I showed you a few 
minutes ago.” 

“ And you found ? ” The Syndic’s attitude as i;e 
leaned forward, with ,oarted lips and a hand on each 
knee, betrayed an interest so abnormal that it was odd 
that Basterga did not notice it. # 

Instead, “ I found that he had made, the scholar 
replied quietly, “as far back as the tenth century the 
same experiment which I had ju§^ completed. And 
with {he same* result.” 

“ He obtained the substance ? ” 

Basterga nodded. 
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“ And discdvdred ? What ? " Blondd ask|d eagerly, 
‘•its use?” 

“A certain use,” the other replied cautiously. Or, 
rather, it was not h<j, but an associate, called bjj him the 
Physician of Aleppb, who discovered it. This rjan was 
the pufiil ot the learned Rhazes, and the tutor of fhe 
equally learned Avicenna, the link, in fact, between 
them; but his name, for some reason, perhaps because 
he mixed with his practice a greater degree oP'mysti- 
cism than was approved by # the Arabian schools of the« 
next generation, has not come down to us. This ma* 
identified the product which had defied I bn Jasher’s 
tests with a substance even then considered by most 
to be fabulous, or to be extracted only from the horn of ‘ 
the unicorn if that animal existed. . That it had some of 
the properties of the fabled substance, he proceeded to 
prove to the satisfaction of I bn Jasher by curing of a 
certain incurable disease five persons.” 

"No more than five?” 

“ No.” 

" Why?” 

“ The substance was exhausted.” 

Blondel gasped^ “ Why did h$ not make more ? ” he* 
cried. His voice was querulous, almost savage. 

“The experiment,” Bastepja answered, “of which it 
was the product was costly.” 

Blondel’s face turned purple^ “Costly?” he cried. 

“ Costly ? When the lives of men hung in the balance." 

“ True,” ^asterga replied with a smile; “ but # I was 
about to say that, costly as it was, it was not its price 
which hindered the production of a further supply. The 
reason was more simple. He could not extract it.” 

“ Coul|^pt ? But he had made it orfce ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Then why could he not make it again ? ” the Syndic 

- 5 
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asked. He wls genuinely, honestly *aftgry. It wa/ 
strange hew rauen he too{ # the matter to heart* 

“lie could not,” Basterga answered. " He repeated 
tKe process agajn and again, but the peculiar product, 
which at the first trial had resulted fro*m the precipitation, 
was not obtained.” 

“•There was something lacking! ” 

“ There was something lacking,” Basterga answered. 

“ But what th^t was which was lacking, or how it had 
entered into the alembic in the first instance, could not 
Jae discovered. The sage fried the experiment under all 
known conditions, and particularly when the moon was 
in the same quarter and when the sun was in the same 
house. He tried it, indeed, thrice on the corr«sponding 
day ofjthe year, but-»-the product did not issue.” 

“ How do you account for that ? ” 

“ Probably, in the first instance, an impurity in one of 
the drugs introduced a foreign substance into the alembic. 
That chance never occurred again, as far as I can learn, 
until, amusing myself with the same precipitation, I—J», 
Caesar Basterga of Padua,” the* scholar continued, not 
boastfully but in a tone thoughtful and almost absent, 
“ in the last year of th« last century, j^it at length upon 
the same result.” 

The Syndic leaned forjvard; his hands gripped his 
knees more tightly. “And you,” he said, “can repetft 
it ? ” c 

Basterga shook his head sorrowfully. “ No,” he said, 
“ I capnot. Not that I have myself essay*! the experi¬ 
ment more than thrice. I could not afford it. But a 
correspondent, M. de Laurens, of Pa r i s, physician to the 
King, has, at the expense of a welnthy patient, spent 
more than fiftedh thousand florins in essays.«€f?\las, with¬ 
out result.” * 

The big man spoke with his eyes on the floor. Had 
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’he turned the!n*on the Syndic he must have seen that 
He wasigreatly agitated. Bejjds of mofeture stood on his 
brow, his face was red, he swallowed often and^ with, 
difficulty. At leijgth, with*an effort at composure, 

“ Possibly your product—is not, after all, the game as 
Ibn Jakhprs?” he said. 

“I tested it in the same way,” Basterga answered 
quietly. 

“What? By curing persons of*that disease ? ” ,# ” 

“Yes,” Basterga rejoined. * “ And I would to Heaven,”, 
he continued, with the first sfSirt of feeling which he had 
allowed to escape him* “ that I had held my hand after 
the first proof. Instead, I must needs try it again and 
again, and again.” 

“ For nothing?” 4 

Basterga shrugged his shoulders. “ No,” he said, “ not 
for nothing.” By a gesture he indicated the objects 
about him. “ I am not a poor man now, Messer Blondel. 
Not for nothing, but too cheaply. And so often that I 
•have now remaining but one portion of that substance 
which all the science* of Padua cannot renew. One 
portion, only, alas!” he repeated with regret. 

“ Enough to ciye one person?^’ the Syndic exclaimed. 

“Yes.” 

“ And the disease ? ” Blondel rose as he spoke. “ The* 
disease ? ” he repeated. He extended his trembling arms 
to the other. No longer, eve*i if he wished it, could 
Basterga feign himself blind to the agitation which 
shoqjc, whj|h almost convulsed, the Syndic’s jmeagre 
frame. “ The disease ? Is it not that which men call the 
Scholar’s ? Is it not that ? But I know it is." 

Basterga with*something of astonishment in his face 
inclinecBpfc head. 

‘‘•And I have that disease! 11 ” the Syndic cried, 

standing before him a piteous figure. He raised his 
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■hands above his c head in a gesture which" challenged th| 

compassion* of go<5s and m^g. “ I! Iif two yeafis- 1 

«His vpice failed, he could not go on. t , 

Belieye me, Messer Bldhdel,” Basterga answered after 
a long ,and sorrowful pause, “ I am grieve^. Deeply 
grieved,” he continued in a tone of feeling, “ to^hear this. 
Do the physicians give no hope ? ” 

“ Sons of the Horse-Leech ! ” the Syndic cried, a new 
passio"n shaking him m its turn. “They give me two 
years! Two years ! And it ipay be less. Less ! ” he 
. eyed, raising his voice. “ 1, who go to and fro here and 
there, like other men with no mark upon me! I, who 
walk the streets in sunshine and rain like other men! 
r Yet, for them the sky is bright, and they have®years to 
live. For me, one more sumrfier, and—night! Two more 
years at the most—and night! And I, but fifty-eight! ” 
The big man looked at him with eyes of compassion. 

“ It may be,” he said, after a pause, “ that the physicians 
are wrong, Messer Blondel. I have known such a case.” 

“ They are, they shall be wrong! ” Blondel replied^ 1 
“ For you will give me your remedy! It was God led 
me here to-day, it was God put it in your heart to tell 
me this. You will give <me your remedy and I shall live! 
Y£)U will, will you not ? Man, you can pity! ” And 
r joining his hands he made t as if he would kneel at the 
other’s feet. “You can pity, and you will?” 

“Alas, alas,” BastergA replied, much and strongly 
moved. “ I cannot.” 

“ Capnot ? ” 

“ Cannot.” 

The Syndic glared at him. “ Whyjj^he cried. “ Why 
not ? If I give you-” 

“ If ypu were to give me the half of yo^Vprtune,” 
Basterga answered solemnly, “ it were useless! I myself 
have the first symptoms of the disease.” 
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You?" 

Yes,* I.” 

The Syndic fell back in ms chair. A groan broke 
from mm that bore fitness at once to the bitterness of 
his soul and the finality of the argument.* He seamed in 
a momem^hrunk to half his size. In a moment disease 
and the shadow of death clouded his features ; his cheeks 
were leaden; his eyes, without light or understanding, 
conveyed no meaning to his brafh. “You, tool"’’ he 
muttered mechanically. “Y<3u, too!” 

“ Yes,” Basterga replied in eP sorrowful voice. “ I, too. 
No wonder I feel for ^ou. I have not known it long, 
nor has it proceeded far in my case. I h5ve even hopes, 
at least there are times when I have hopes, that the 
physicians may be mistake!*.” 

Blondel’s small eyes bulged suddenly larger. “In that 
event?” he cried hoarsely. “ In that event surely-” 

“ Even in that event I cannot aid you,” the big man 
answered, spreading out his hands. “ I am pledged by 
tfre most solemn oath to retain the one portion I have 
for the use of the Grand Duke, my patron. And apart 
from that oath, the benefits I have received at his hand 
are such as to give him a daijn second only to my 
necessity. A claim, Messer Blondel, which—I say it 
sorrowfully—I dare not set aside for any private feeling 
t>r private gain.” 

Blondel rose violently, his Jhands clawing the air. 
“ And I must die ? ” he cried, his voice thick with rage. “ I # 

mustjdie bemuse he may be ill ? Because—because-” 

He stopped, struggling with himself, unable, it seemed, 
to articulate. By-and-by it became apparent that ihe 
pause had anothdl^rigin, for when he spoke he had con¬ 
quered Jjflfcpassion. “ Pardon me,” he said, still Ijparsely, 
but in a different tone—the tone of one who saw that 
violence could not help him. “ I was forgetting myself. 
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Life—life is sweet to all, Messer Basterga* and we canryflt 
lightly see it pas& from us* To have life within«sight, to 

know it within this room, pferhaps within reach- 

“ Hot quite that,” Bastarga murrmyed, his eyes wander¬ 
ing to {ae steel casket, chained to the wall besifle the 
hearth! “ Still, I understand; and, believs/me,” he 
ad<^ed in a tone of sympathy, “ I feel for you, Messer 
Blondel. I feel deeply for you.” 

“Peel?” the Syndic muttered. For an instant his 
eyes gleamed’savagely, thd veins of his temples swelled. 

“ Feel! ” ' 

“ But what can I do ? ” 

Blondel could have answered, but to what advantage ? 
What could words profit him, seeing that it wa« a life for 
a life, and that, as alj, that a<raan hath he will give for his 
life, so' there is nothing another hath that he will take 
for it. Argument was useless; prayer, in view of the 
other’s confession, beside the mark. The magistrate saw 
this, and made an effort to resume his dignity. “We 
will talk another day,” he murmured, pressing his hand 
his brow, “another day ! ” And,,he turned to the door. 

“ You will not mention what I have said to you, Messer 
Basterga?” „ * c 

“ Not a syllable,” his host answered, as he followed him - 
: out. The abruptness of the departure did not surprise 
him. “ Believe me, I feel for you, Messer Blondel.” 0 
The Syndic acknowledged the phrase by a gesture not 
^without pathos, and, passing out, stumbled blindly down 
*the narrow stairs. Basterga attended him^vith respect 
to the outer door, and there they parted in silence. The 
magistrate, his shoulders bowed, walked slowly to the 
left, where, turning into the town thfl%h the inner gate, 
the PorJ.e Tertasse, he disappeared. The big^g^i waited 
a while, sunning himself on the steps, his face towards the 
ramparts. 
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"He |will cdnrfe back, oh, yes, he will»come back,” he 
purred,"smiling all over his^arge face? “For I, Caesar 
Bast^rga, have a brain. And ’tis better a brain than- 
thews and sinews, gold or lands, seeing that it has all 
these"^t conynand when I need them. Tfie fish iI Rooked. 
It will mystrange if I do not land him before the year* is 
out. But the bribe to his physician—it was a h^apy 
thought: a happy thought of this brain of Caesar Basterga, 
graduate of Padua, viri valde periti, doctissimique!" 



CHAPTER VI. 


TO TAKE OR LEAVE. 

/The house in the Corraterie, near the Porte Tertasse, 
differed in no outward respect from its neighbours. The 
same row of chestnut trees darkened its lower windows, 
the same breezy view of the Rhone meadows, the sloping 
* vineyards and the far-off Jura lightened its upper rooms. 
A kindred life, a life apparently as quiet and demure, 
moved' within its walls. Yet was the house a house 
apart. Silently and secretly, it had absorbed and sucked 
and drawn into itself the hearts and souls and minds of 
two men. It held for the one that which the old prize 
above all things in the world—life; and for the othetf 
that which the young set above life—love. 

“ Life ? The Syndic did not doubt; the bait had been 
dangled before his eyes*with too much funning, too much 
slfill. In a casket, in a room in that house in the Corra¬ 
terie, his life lay hidden ; hys life, and he could not come 
at it! His life ? Was it a marvel that waking or sleep-* 
ing he saw only that house, and that room, and that 
casket chained to the wall; that he saw at one time the 
four steps rising to the door, and the placid j>ont with its 
three tiers of windows; at another time, the room itself 
with its litter of scripts and dark-bound books, and rich 
furnishings, and phials and jars anc^trangely shaped 
alembics ? Was*it a marvel that in the dr<^^ of the 
night the sick man toiled up and up and up the narrow 
staircase, of which every point remained fixed in his 
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mind ; of that vflaRing, whatever his task. 6r wherever he 
might be, alone or* in company, in his parlour or in the 
Town # House, he still fell a-dreaming of the room and 
the box—the room aijd the box that held his life ? 

Had* {his ^jeen the worst! But it was not. 4 # There 
were time^bitter times, dark hours, when the pains were 
upon him, and he saw his fate clear before him ; for Jie 
had known men die of the disease which held him in its 
clutches, and he knew how they had*died. # And then he 
must needs lock himself into nis room that other eyes 
might not witness the jpassioriate fits of revolt, of rage 
and horror, and weak weeping, into which the knowledge 
cast him. And out of which he presently came back 
to— the h(Mse. His life lay there, in that room, in that 
house, and he could not come*at it! . He could not come 
at it! But he would ! He would ! 0 

It issued in that always ; in some plan or scheme for 
gaining possession of the philtre. Some of the plans that 
occurred to him were wild and desperate; dangerous and 
hopeless on the face of them. Others were merely vio¬ 
lent; others again, of which craft was the mainspring, held 
out a prospect of success. For a whole day the notion of 
arresting Basterga^ on a charge g{ treason, and seizing 
1 the steel casket together with his papers, was uppermost 
It seemed feasible, and was feasible; nay, it was more 
iSian feasible, it was easy ; for already there were rumours 
of the man abroad, and his namg had been mentioned at 
the council table. The Syndic had only to give the word, 
and tfee arre|f would be made, the search institut ed, the 
papers and casket seized. Nay, if he did not give the 
word, it was possible that others might. • 

But when he thmight of that step, that irrevocable step, 
he knev^fl^fc he would not have the ccmrage to iake it. 
For if. Basterga had so much as two minutes’ notice, if 
*his ear so much as caught the tread of those who came to 
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take him, he might, in pure malignity, “p<Sur the |nedicy»e 
on the floor, or c he mighlr^so hide it c as to defy search. 
And at the thought—at the thought of the destruction of 
that 1 wherein lay his only chance of„ life, his only hope of 
seeing^ {he sun r and feeling again the baljny breath of 
spring, the Syndic trembled and shook and seated with 
rage and fear. No, he would not have the courage. He 
would not dare. For a week and more after the thought 
occurred to him, he dared not approach the scholar’s 
lodging, or be seen in the neighbourhood, so great was 
his fear of arousing Bastefga’s suspicions and setting him 
on his guard. 

At the end of a fortnight or so, the choice of ways was 
presented to him in a concrete form ; and withnan abrupt¬ 
ness which placed ,him oif the edge of perplexity. It 
was at? a morning meeting of the smaller council. The 
day was dull, the chamber warm, the business to be 
transacted monotonous ; and Blondel, far from well and 
interested in one thing only—beside which the most im¬ 
portant affairs of Geneva seemed small as the doings „«f 
an ant-hill viewed through a glass—had fallen asleep, or 
nearly asleep. Naturally a restless and wakeful man, of 
thin habit and nervous* temperament,^e had never done 
§uch a thing before: and it was unfortunate that he 
succumbed on this occasion, for while he drowsed the 
current of business changed. The debate grew seriouS, 
even .vital. Finally he^woke to the knowledge of place 
and time with a name ringing in his ears; a name so 
Jjy ed J n his waking thoughts that, before hf knew # where 
he was or what he was doing, he repeated it in a tone 
that drew all eyes upon him. 

“ Basterga 1 ” 

Some knew he had slept and smiled; «a^Q^had not 
noticed it, and turned, struck by the strange tope in 
which he echoed the name. Fabri, the Fifst Syndic, 
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who sat two plaffceS from him, and had just taken a letter 
from the secretary, leaned forward so lis to view him. 

“ Ay, Basterga,” he said, “ an Italian, I take it. Do you 
know him, Messer BRondel ? ” * 

He t^s aw^ike now, but, confused and startled, fyclined 
to believ^|hat he was on his trial; and that the fairtt 
parleyings with treason, small things hard to define^ to 
which he had stooped, were known. Mechanically, to 
gain time, he repeated the name : ‘^Basterga ? ” 

“ Yes,” Fabri repeated. “ iTo you know him ? ” 

“ Caesar Basterga, is it * 

“ That is his name.” * 

He was himself now, though his nerves still shook; 
himself so* far as he could be, while ignorant of what 
had passed, and how he carr/e to be; challenged. “Yes, 

I know him,” he said slowly, “ if you mean a Paduan, a 
scholar of some note, I believe. Who applied to me— 

I dare say it would be six weeks back—for a licence to 
stay a while in the town.” 

Which you granted ? ” 

“ In the usual course.# He had letters from ”—Blondel 
shrugged his shoulders—“ I forget from whom. What of 
him ? ” with a steady look at Hapdichon the councillor, 
his life-long rival, and the quarter whence if trouble were 
brewing it was to be expected. “What of him?” he • 
Repeated, throwing himself back in his chair, and tapping 
the table with his fingers. 0 

“This,” Fabri answered, waving the letter which he,, 
had ip his h^nds. . 

“ But I do not know what that is,” Blondel repTlecT 
coolly. “ I am afraid ”— he looked at his neighbour* on 
either side—“ wa 0T asleep ? ” 

“ I fetUMBN* said one i while the other smiled* They 
werOifs very good friends and allies. 

“Well,it is not like me. I can say that I am not 
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often,” with a keen look at Baudichon/' ftaught gapping! 
And now, M. Fdbri,” he continued with his usuanpractical 
air, “I have delayed the’'business long enough. What 
is if? And what is that?” He pointed to the letter in 
the Firftt Syndic's hands. jt 

* “Well, it is really your affair in the r 'njpfii,” Fabri 
ar^wered, “ since as Fourth Syndic you are responsible 
for the guard and the city’s safety; and ours afterwards. 
It is a warning,” he r continued, his eyes reverting to the 
page before ftim, “ from otir secret agent in Turin, whose 
name I need not mention”—Blondel nodded—“inform¬ 
ing us of a fresh attempt to be fhade on the city before 
Christmas; by means of rafts formed of hurdles and 
capable of transporting whole companies soldiers. 
These he has seen tried iw the River Po, and they per¬ 
formed. the work. Having reached the walls by their 
means the assailants are to mount by ladders which are 
being made to fit into one another. They are covered 
with black cloth, and can be laid against the wall 
without noise. It sounds—circumstantial?” Fabri coip- 
mented, breaking off and looking at Blondel. 

The Syndic nodded thoughtfully. “ Yes,” he said, 

“ I think so. I think also,” he continued, “ that with 
the aid of my friend, Captain Blandano, I shall be able , 
to give a good account of the rafts and the ladders.” 

Baudicbon the councillor interposed. “ But that is nd*t 
all,” he muttered, rolling ponderously in his chair as hev 
spoke. ' He was a stout man with a double chin and a 
weighty manner ; honest, but slow, and the^spokemans of 
^fhe more wealthy burghers. His neighbour Petitot, a man 
of singular appearance, lean, with a long thin drooping 
nose, commonly supported him. ffllfcitot, who bore the 
nickname of “tfee Inquisitor,” represented enerable 
Company of Pastors, and was viewed with espial dis¬ 
taste by the turbulent spirits whom the war had Ibft in 
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tJje city, as vtfeft as by the" lower ranks, who upheld 
Blondel! In sense and vigour the Fcfcirth Syndic was 
more than a match for the t^o precisians : but honesty 
of purpose has a weight of its own that slowly nfakes 
itself l^lt. “ That is not all,” Baudichoft repeale^ after 
a glance^at ?tis neighbour and ally Petitot, “ I want to 
know- 1 

“One moment, M. Baudichon, if you please,” Fabri 
said, cutting him short, amid a partial titter; the phrase 
“ I want to know ” was so often on the councillor’s lips 
that it had become ridiculous* “ One moment; as you 
say, that is not all. The writer proceeds to warn us that 
the Grand Duke’s lieutenant, M. d’Albany, has taken 
a house og the Italian side of the frontier, and is there 
constructing a huge petard* on wheels which is to be 
dragged up to the gate-” 

“ With the ladders and rafts ? ” 

“ They seem to belong to another scheme,” Fabri said, 
as he turned back and conned the letter afresh. 
m “ With M. d’Albigny at the bottom of both ? ” 

‘“Yes.” 

“ Well, if he be not more successful with this,” Blondel 
answered contemptuously, “ than he was with the attempt 
to mine the Arset?al—which ended in supplying us with 
two or three casks of powder—I think Captain Blandano 
fcnd I may deal with him.” 

A murmur of assent approved the boast; but it did not 
proceed from all. There were men at the table who 
had children^ who had wives, who had daughters, whose 
faces were grave. Just thirty years had passed overlne 
world since the horrors of the massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew—to be spqf&ily followed by the sack of Antwerp 
—had pa^J^he cheek of Europe. Just thirty years 
weret^6 lapse and the sack of Magdeburg was to prove 
& irfStch and more than a match for both in horror and 



cruelty. THatWhe Papists^if they entered, would deal 
entire gently with- Geneva, the head and front of -offence, 
of extend to the Mother of Heretics mercy which thejr had 
refund to her children, these men did not believe., The 
presence" of an *fenemy ever lurking within a league of 
tHbir gates, ever threatening them by night and? by day, 
hac^, shaken their nerves. They feared everything, they 
feared always. In fitful sleep, in the small hours, they 
heard their doors snfashed in: their dreams were dis- 

(t * 

turbed by cries and shriek§, by the din of bells, and the 
clash of weapons. ° 

To these men Blondel seemed over confident But no 
one took on himself to gainsay him in his particular 
province, the superintendence of the guard ; and though 
Baudichon sighed a$d Petitot shook his head, the word 
was le'rt with him. “Is that all, Messer Fabri?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, if we lay it to heart.” 

“ But I want to know,” Baudichon struck in, puffing 
pompously, “what is to be done about—Basterga.” 0 o 

“Basterga? To be sure I was forgetting him,” Fabri 
tnswered. “What is to be done? What do you say, 
Messer Blondel ? Wh&t 'are we to <jlp about him ? ” 

, “ I will tell you if you will tell me what the point is 
that touches him. You forget, Messer Syndic”—with a 
somewhat sickly smile—“ that I was asleep.” 0 

“The letter,” Fabri replied, returning to it, “touches 
him seriously. It asserts that a person of that name is 
the Grand Duke’s interest, that he %in thejecret 
of these plots, and that we should do well to expel him, 
if We do not seize and imprison him.’’. 

“And you want to know-” 

“ I Want to know,” Baudichon answere^p^ng in his 
chair as was his habit when delivering himseH&^hat 
vou know of him, Messer JJlQgdel.” 
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Blondjd turn*dt.rudely on him, perharfsio hide a slight 
ebb of colour front* his cheeks. # “ What Pknow ? ” he said. 

“ Ay, ay.” 

“ N8 more than you know ! ” 

“ Blit” Petitot retorted in his dry, this voice,*“^t was 
you, Mesper *Blondel, not Messer Baudichon, who gate 
him permission to reside in the town.” 

“ And I want to know,” Baudichon chimed in remorse¬ 
lessly, “ what credentials he had. That is what I want to 
know! ” * 

“ Credentials ? Oh, sorflething formal! I don’t know 
what,” Blondel replied widely. He looked to the secretary 
who sat at the foot of the table. “ Do j*ju know ? ” he 
asked. 

“No, Messer Syndic,” the ipan replied. “I remember 
that a licence was granted to him in* the name offCaesar 
Basterga, graduate of Padua ; and doubtless—for licences 
to reside are not granted without such—he had letters, 
but I do not recall from whom. They would be returned 
to him with the licence.” 

And that is all,” Petitot said, his long nose drooping, 
his inquisitive eyes looking over his glasses, “that you 
know about him, Messer Blorklel?” 

Did they know ^anything, and,* if so, what did they 
know? Blondel hesitated. This persistence, this con¬ 
tinual harping on one point, bd£an to alarm him. But he 
carried it bravely. “ Do you mean as to his convictions ? ’ 
he asked with a sneer. 

“ No, I mean at all! ” 

“ I \lant to Inow,” Baudichon added—the parrot phrase 
began to carry to Blondel’s ears the note of fate—“ wlja 
you know about hyd’.” 

This tira^a pause betrayed BlonjJel’s hesitation 
Shoulc^iCaamtt that he had been to Basterga’s lodging 
or cktred he deny a fact that might imply an intimac 
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greater than he acknowledged ? A faint perspiration 
rose on his brow as he decided that he dare not. “ I 
know that he lives in a hbuse in the Corraterie,” he 
answered, “a house beside the Porte Tertasse, and that 
he is ^*cholar-c-I believe of some “repute. I k^3w so 
mtich,” he continued boldly, “ because he wr&te $.0 thank 
me ^for the licence, and, by way of acknowledgment, 
invited me to visit his lodging to view a rare manuscript 
of the Scriptures. I did so, and remained a few minutes 
with him. That is all I krfow of him. I suppose,” with 
a grim look at Baudichom and' the Inquisitor, who had 
exchanged meaning glances, “ it is 1 not alleged that I am 
in the plot with r him ? Or that he has confided to me the 
c Grand Duke’s plans ? ” 

Fabri laughed heartily at the notion, and the laugh, 
which cvas echoed £y four-fifths of those at the table, 
cleared the air. Petitot, it is true, limited himself to a 
smile, and Baudichon shrugged his shoulders. But for the 
moment the challenge silenced them. The game passed 
:o Blondel’s hands, and his spirits rose. “ If M. Baudichon 
wants to know more about him,” he said contemptuously, 

‘ I dare say that the information can be obtained.” 

“ The point is," Fabri answered, “ what are we to do ? ” 

“ As to—what ? ” * 

“ As to expelling him or seizing him.” 

“ Oh! ” The exclamation fell from Blondel’s lipS> 
before he could stay it. He saw what was coming, and ^ 
the dilemma in which he"was to be placed. 

“We have the letter before us,” the First Syndic 
febfitinued, “ and apart from it, we know nothing fdr this 
person or against him.” He looked round the table and 
met assenting glances. “ I think, therefore, that it will be 
well tq leave it Jo Messer Blondel. H e is r esponsible 
for the safety of the city, and it should b^lSr^in^to say 
what is to be done." 
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“ Yes, yes,” Several voices Agreed, “tfcave it to Messer* 
Blondel.” 

“ \ou assent to that, Messer Baudichon ? ” 

“ Suppose so,” tlje councillor muttered reluctantly. 

“ \\ry gcjpd,” said Fabri. “ Then, IVfesser iJl^idel^ it 
remains'with you to say what is to be done.” 

The Fourth Syndic hesitated, and with reason ;#had 
Baudichon, had the Inquisitor known the whole, they 
could hardly have placed him *in a qpore awkward 
dilemma. If he took the course that prudence in his* 
own interests dictated, and shielded Basterga, his action 
might lay him open to future criticism. If, on the other 
hand, he gave the word to expel or seize him, he broke 
at once and for ever with the man who held his last* 
chance of life in the hollow df his hand. 

And yet, if he dared adopt the latter cour^, if he 
dared give the word to seize, there was a chance, and a 
good chance, that he would find the remedium in the 
casket; for with a little arrangement Basterga might be 
arrested out of doors, or be allured to a particular place 
and there be set upon.* But in that way lay risk ; a risk 
that chilled the current of the Syndic’s blood. There 
was the chance tlj^t the attempt, might fail; the chance 
that Basterga might escape; the chance that he might 
have the remedium about jum—and destroy it; the 
chance that he might have hidden it. There were so 
' many chances, in a word, that ^he Syndic’s heart stood 
still as he enumerated them, and pictured the crash of 
his ls|st hopg of life. _ 

He could not face the risk. He could not. Though 
duty, though courage dictated the venture, craven feal— 
fear for the loss fti the new-born hope that for a week 
had buoy*y^gi up—carried it. Hurrfedly at last, as if 
he kp/fd that he might change his mind, he pronounced 
his decision. 
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“ I doubt the ^vjsdom of Kuching hirrt,”^ie said “ To 
seize him if he be guilty proclaims cAir knowledge of 
'the plot; it will be laid aside, and another, of whi<jh we 
may fiot be informed, will be hatched. But let him be 
watchd^/and it “will be hard if with the kijowle<#|e we 
have we cannot do something more than frustrate his 
scheme.” 

After an interval of silence, “ Well,” Fabri said, draw- . 
ing a deep br^ith and* 1 looking round, “ I believe you are 
.right. What do you say, ^Lesser Baudichon ? ” 

“ Messer Blondel knows fhe man,” Baudichon answered 
drily. “ He is, therefore, the best judge.” 

Blondel reddened. “ I see you are determined to lay 
* the responsibility on me,” he cried. ® 

“The responsibility is on you already!” Petitot re¬ 
torted. f “ You have decided. I trust it may turn out as 
you expect.” 

“ And as you do not expect! ” 

“No ; but you see”—and again the Inquisitor looked 
over his glasses—“ you know the man, have been to hjs 
lodging, have conversed with him; and are the best judge 
what he is! I have had naught to do with him. By the 
way,” he turned to Fabri,'“he is at IVJ&re Royaume’s, is 
he not? Is there not a Spaniard of the name of Grio 
lodging there ? ” 

Blondel did not answer and the secretary looked up 
from his register. “ An pld soldier, Messer Petitot ?” he " 
rsaid. “ Yes, there is.” 

“ Perhaps you know him also, Messer Blqpdel ? 

“Yes, I know him. He served the State,” Blondel 
answered quietly. He had winked at more than one 
irregularity on the part of Grio, and at the sound of the 
name hnger gave place to caution. also,” he 

continued, “my eye upon him, as I snail have%^upon 
Basterga. Will that satisfy you, Messer Petitot ? ” 
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The councillor leaned forward. “ FacAlvam Genevam! " * 
he replied in a voice low &id not quite steady. “Do # 
that,«keep Geneva safe—guard well our faith, our fvives 
and IJttle ones—and I care not what you do! ” g And he 
rose f?bm h* seat. 

The Fourth Syndic did not answer. Those few words 
that in a moment raised the discussion from the low Tevel 
of detail on which the Inquisitor commonly wasted him¬ 
self, and set it on the true pfeme of patriotism—for with 
all his faults Petitot was a, patriot—silenced Blondef 
while they irritated and puzzled him. Why did the man 
assume such airs? Why talk as if h« and he alone 
cared for Geneva? Why bear himself as if he and he. 
alone hadP shed and was prepared to shed his blood for 
the State? Why, indeed? Blondbl snarled hi| indig¬ 
nation, but made no other answer. 

A few minutes later, as he descended the stairs, he 
laughed at the momentary annoyance which he had felt. 
What did it matter to him, a dying man, who had the 
better or who the worse, who posed, or who believed in 
the pose ? It was of tnoment indeed that his enemies 
had contrived to fix him with the responsibility of arrest¬ 
ing Basterga, or of leaving him 2t large : that they had 
contrived to connect him with the Paduan, and made 
Jiim accountable to an extent which did not please him 
for the man’s future behaviour. But yet again what did 
that matter—after all ? Of what moment was it—after 
all? He Was a dying man. Was anything of moment 
to him except the one thing which Basterga had it in 
his power to grant or to withhold, to give or to deny ? 

Nothing! Nothing! 

He pondered on what had passed, and wonderejd if he 
had not dOH^isiolishly. Certainly he had let slip a 
grapdfa unique opportunity of seizing the man and of 
snatching the remedium, He had put the chance from 
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him at the risk <M future blame. Noiy he was of two 
c minds about it. Of two rnSnds: but of one mind only 
about; another thing. As he veered this way and tlfiat in 
his mind^now cursing his cowardice* and now thanking 
Gtfd that he had not taken the irrevocable step, 

Opportunity 

That work’st our thoughts into desires, desires 
To resolutions,* 
r 

•kindled in him a burning impatience to act. If he did 
not act, if he were not going to act, if he were not going 
to take some stjrer and safer step, he had been foolish 
and trebly foolish to let slip the opportunity that had 
"been his. r 

But he would act.* For 4 fortnight he had abstained 
from visiting Basterga, and had even absented himself 
from the neighbourhood of the house lest the scholar’s 
suspicions should be wakened. But to what purpose if 
he were not going to act ? If he were not going to build 
on the ground so carefully prepared, to what end this 
wariness and this abstention ? f 

Within an hour the Syndic, long so wary, had worked 
himself into a fever and, rather than, remain inactive, 
wias ripe for any step, however venturesome, provided it 
1 led to the remedium. H? had still the prudence to 0 
postpone action until night; but when darkness had 
fairly set in and the bell of St. Peter, inviting the 
'•townsfolk to the evening preaching, had ceased to sound 
. —an indication that he would meet few i» the streets 
—he cloaked himself, and, issuing forth, bent his steps 
acrftss the Bourg du Four in the direction of the 
Corrat^rie. 

Even now he Rad no plan in his mim^itot amid the 
medley of schemes that for a week had been hlfcching 
in his brain, he hoped to be guided by circumstances to 
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that one which grave surest promise <f success. Nor 
was his courage as deeply rcxWed as he fancied: the day 
had t#ld on his nerves; he shivered in the breeze.and 
startef at a sound.* Yet as often as # he paused or 
hesitated, th* words “ A dying man! A dyinjf man |»” 
rang in his ears and urged him on. 
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A SECOND TISSOT. 

Messer Blondel’s sagacity* in forbearing completely 
and for so long a period the neighbourhood of Basterga 
proved an unpleasant surprise to one man; and that 
was the man most concerned. For a day or two the 
scholar lived in a fool’s paradise, and hugging himself 
on certain success, anticipated with confidence the enter¬ 
tainment which he would derive from the antics of the 
fish as it played about the bait, now advancing and now 
retreating. He had formed a low opinion of the magis¬ 
trate’s astuteness, and forgetting that there is a cunning 
which is rudimentary and of the primitives, he entertained 
for some time no misgiving. Blit when day after day 
passed by and still, though more than a week had elapsed, 
Blondel did not appear, nor make afiy overture, when, 
tfatch he never so carefully in the dusk of the evening 
or at the quiet hours of the day, he caught no glimpsa 
of the Syndic's lurking figure, he began to doubt. He„ 
began to fear. He begaft to wait about the door himself 
’in the hope of detecting the other: and a dozen times 
between dawn and dark he was on his feet %t the upper 
window, looking warily down, on the chance of seeing 
him 1 in the Corraterie. 

At Vst, slowly and against his will,^he fear that the 
fish would not bile began to take hoy^Wlim. Either 
the Syndic was honest, or he was patient as well * as 
cunning. In no other way could Basterga explain his 
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dupe’s inaction. And presently, whefi "he had almost 
brought himself to accept thr former conclusion, on an 
evening something more than a week later, a thing 
happened that added sharpness to his anxiety. Hr was 
crossing the* bridge from the Quarter of St. ^Gervafc 
when a man cloaked to the eyes slipped from the shadow 
of the mills, a little before him, and with a slight fcut 
unmistakable gesture of invitation ^proceeded in front of 
him without turning his head. # 0 

There was mist on the fc.ce of the river that rushed in 
a cataract below ; a stgady rain was falling, and darkness 
itself was not far off There were few abroad, and those 
were going their ways without looking behind them. 
A better tfhie for a secret rendezvous could not be, and 
Messer Basterga’s heart leapt*up and his spirits rose as 
he followed the cloaked figure. At the end of th^ bridge 
the man turned leftwards on to a deserted wharf between 
two mills; Basterga followed. Near the water’s edge 
the projecting upper floor of a granary promised shelter 
from the rain; under this the stranger halted, and 
turning, lowered with a* brusque gesture his cloak from 

his face. Alas, the eager “ Why, Messer Blondel-” 

that leapt to Basterga’s lips died on them. He stood 
speechless with disappointment, choking with chagrin. 
The stranger noted it and fcughed. 

“ Well,” he said in French, his tone dry and sarcastic, 
“you do not seem overpleased to see me, Monsieur 
Basterga! Nor am I surprised. Large promises have 
ever small fulfilments!” 

“His Highness has discovered that?” Basterga re¬ 
plied, in a tone no less sarcastic. For his temper was 
roused. 

The strangt^^eyes flickered, as if the other’s words 
touched a sore. ‘^His Highness is growing impatient! ” 
he returned, his tone somewhat warmer. “ That is what 
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he has sent mtftdi say. Hdj has waited long, and he bids 
me convey to you that if lite is to wait longer he must 
have some security that you are likely to succeed in 
yourvdesign.” 

“ OVtfe will employ other means ?” 

“ Precisely. Had he followed my advice,” the stranger 
cotftinued with an air of lofty arrogance, “ he would have 
done so long ago.” 

“ M. d’Albigny," Basterga answered, spreading out his 
hands with an ironical gesture, “would prefer to dig 
mines under the Tour du Pin ijear the College, and 
under the Portq Neuve! To smuggle fireworks into the 
Arsenal and the Town House; and then, on the eve 
of execution, to fail as utterly as he failed‘last time! 
More utterly than my plan* can fail, for I shall not put 
Geneva on its guard—as he did ! Nor set every enemy 
of the Grand Duke talking—as he did ! ” 

M. d’Albigny—for he it was—let drop an oath. “ Are 
you doing any thing at all ? ” he asked savagely, dropping 
the thin veil of irony that shrouded his temper. “ Theft 
is the question. Are you moving ? ” 

“ That will appear.” 

“When? When, man? That is what his Highness 
wants to know. At present there is no appearance of 
anything.” 

“No,” Basterga replied with fine irony. “There is, 
not I know it. It is only when the fireworks are dis¬ 
covered and the mines opened and the engineers are 
flying for their lives—that there is really an appearance 
of something.” 

‘“And that is the answer I am to carry to the Grand 
Duke\” d’Albigny retorted in a ton# which betrayed 
how deeply he tesented such taunts^^fee lips of his 
inferior. “ That is all you have to teTT him ? " 

Basterga was silent awhile. When he spoke again, it 
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was in a lower an ymore cautilus tone. F*!No; you may 
tell his Highness this,” he arid, after glancing warily 
behind*him. “You may tell him this. The longest 
night ih the year is#approaching. Not many wAks 
divide us froth it Let him give me until that night* 
Then let him bring his troops and ladders and the 
rest of it—the care whereof is your lordship’s, not mitie 
—to a part of the walls which I will indicate, and he 
shall find the guards withdrawn, and Geneva at his 
feet” 

" The longest night ? % But that is some weeks distant,” 
d’Albigny answered in a grumbling tone ¥ Still it was 
evident that he was impressed by the precision of the 
other’s promise. 

“Was Rome built in a d&y? Gr can Geneva be 
destroyed in a day ? ” Basterga retorted. 

“ If I had my hand on it! ” d’Albigny answered 
truculently, “ the task would not take more than a day! ” 
He was a Southern Frenchman and an ardent Catholic; 
afl’officer of high rank in the employ of Savoy ; for the 
rest, proud, brave, and difficult. 

“ Ay, but you have not your hand on it, M. d’Albigny 1 ” 
Basterga retorted ooolly. “ Nor will you ever have your 
hand on it, without help from me.” 

“ And that is all you have tp say ? ” 

, “ At present” 

“Very good,” d’Albigny replied, nodding contemp¬ 
tuously. “If his Highness be wise-” 

“ He is wise. At least,” Basterga continued drily, “ he 
is wiser than M. d’Albigny. He knows that it is better 
to wait and win, than leap and lose.” 

“ But what of (Ae discontented you were to brjflg to- 
a head?” d’Ai^ggy retorted, remembering with relief 
anther head of complaint, on which he had been charged 
to deliver himself. “ The old soldiers and rufflers whom 
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the peace has l^ft unemployed, and v^ith whom the man 
Grio was to aid you ? Sorely waiting will not help you 
with them! There should be some in Geneva vtfio like 
norahe rule of the Pastors and the drone of psahns and 
bymhs r i Men who, if I know them, must°be on fire for 
a change! Come, Monsieur Basterga, is no use to be 
mkde'of them?” 

“Ay,” Basterga answered, after stepping back a pace 
to assure hiwiself by a careful look that no one was re¬ 
marking a colloquy which «the time and the weather 
rendered suspicious. “ Use thepi if you please. Let 
them drink anid swear and raise petty riots, and keep the 
Syndics on their guard ! It is all they are good for, M. 
d’Albigny; and I cannot say that aught kedjps back the 
cause so much as Gwo’s friends and their line of conduct! ” 

“SdJ that is your opinion, is it, Monsieur Basterga?” 
d’Albigny answered. “ And with it I must go as I came! 

I am of no use here, it seems ? ” 

“ Of great use presently, of none now,” Basterga replied 
with greater respect than he had hitherto exhibited. 

“ Frankly, M. d’Albigny, they fear you and suspect you. 
But if President Rochette of Chambery, who has the 
confidence of the Pastors, were to vieit us on some pre¬ 
text or other, say to settle such small matters as the 
peace has left in doubt, it might soothe their spirits and 
allay their suspicions. He, rather than M. d’Albigny, i§ 
the helper I need at present.” 

D’Albigny grunted, but it was evident that the other's* 
boldness impressed him. “You think, tlfcn, that they 
suspect us?” he said. 

“How should they not? Tell me that. How should 
theyNjot ? Rochette’s task must be t#> lull those suspi¬ 
cions to sleep. *In the meantime I S —- 

“Yes?" 

“Will be at work,” Basterga replied. He laughed 
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drily as^if it pleasfed him to feulk the other’s curiosity. 
Softly he added untier his brefch, 

“ Captique dolis, lacrimisque coactis, 

Quos neque Tyriides, nec Larrissaeus Achilles 
Non fnni domuere decern, non mille cariSse t ” 

D’Albigny nodded. “Well, I trust you are realty 
counting on something solid,” he answered. “ For you 
are taking a great deal upon younself, Monsieur Bas- 
terga. I hope you understand* that,” he added with a 
searching look. • • 

“ I take all on myself?’ the big man answered. 

The Frenchman was far from content, but he argued 
no more. Jle reflected a moment, considering whether 
he had forgotten anything: J:hen, muttering that he 
would convey Basterga’s views to the Grand Duke, he 
pulled his cloak more closely about his face, and with a 
curt nod of farewell, he turned on his heel and was gone. 
A moment, and he was lost to sight between the wooden 
mills and sheds which flanked the bridge on either side, 
and rendered it at once as narrow and as picturesque as 
were most of the bridges of the day. Basterga, left 
solitary, waited a while before he left his shelter. Satis¬ 
fied at length that ^:he coast was £lear, he continued his 
way into the town, and thinking deeply as he went came 
presently to the Corraterie. Pt cannot be said that his 
meditations were of the most pleasant; and perhaps for 
this reason he walked slowly. * When he entered the 
House, shaking the moisture from his cloak and cap, he 
found the others seated at table and well advanced in 
their meal. He was twenty minutes late. 

He was a clever man. But at times, in moments' of 
irritation, the sense of his cleverness and of his superiority 
to the mass ofTMa«a4gd him to do the thing which he 
"had*better have left undone. It was so this evening. 
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Face to face with d’Albig&y, he had pu? a bold /ace on 
the difficulties which surrounded him : e he had let no sign 
of doubt or uncertainty, no word of fear respecting the 
outfrVme escape him. But the mopent he foundJhimself 
jit liberty, the Critical situation of his affair?, if the Syndic 
refused to take the bait, recurred to his mind, and harassed 
him. He had no confidante , no one to whom he could 
breathe his fears, no one to whom he could explain the 
situation, o% with vfrhom he could take credit for his 
coolness: and the curb of silence, while it exasperated 
his temper, augmented r a hundredfold the contempt 
in which he held the unconscious companions among 
whom chance' and his mission had thrown him. A 
spiteful desire to show that contempt sparkled in his 
eyes as he took h^ seat at the table this evening; but 
for a piinute or two after he had begun his meal he kept 
silence. 

On a mind such as his, outward things have small 
effect; otherwise the cheerful homeliness of the scene 
must have soothed him. The lamp, telling of presppt 
autumn and approaching wint<y, had been lit: a wood- 
fire crackled pleasantly in the great fireplace and was 
reflected in rows of pewter plates on either dresser: a 
fragrant stew scented the air; all tfiat a philosopher oi 
the true type could have asked was at his service. But 
Basterga belonged rather to the fifteenth century, the 
century of the south, which was expiring, than to tHte 
century of the north which was opening. Splendour 
rather than comfort, the gorgeousness fe of Venice, m 
red-haired dames, stiff-clad in Titian velvets, of tables 
gleaming with silk and gold and ruby glass, rather than 
the plain homeliness which Geneva shjpred with the Dutch 
cities, held his* mind. To-night in pa rticular his lip 
curled as he looked round. To. "jlflff^n particular ill- 
pleased and ; 11-content he found the place and the 
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company well nrfetched, the one and the other mean and 
contemptible! 

One there-—Gentilis—marked the great man’s mood, 
and, cringing, after his kind, kept his eyes low oa^us 
platter. * Grio, too, knSw enough to seek refuge ii^smlen^ 
silence. Clau3e alone, impatient of the constraint which 
descended on the party at the great man’s coming, con¬ 
tinued to talk in a raised voice. “ Good soup to-night, 
Anne,” he said cheerfully. For day« past Ijp had been 
using himself to speak to her*easily and lightly, as if 
she were no more to him th£fn t» the others. 

She did not answer—*she seldom did. But “ Good ? ” 
Basterga sneered in his most cutting torte. “Ay, for 
schoolboys ! And such as have no palate save for pap! ” 

Claude being young took t£e thrust a little to heart. 
He returned it with a boy’s impertinence. “We # none 
of us grow thin on it,” he said with a glance at the other’s 
bulk. 

Basterga’s eyes gleamed. “ Grease and dish-washings,” 
he exclaimed. And then, as if he knew where he could 
most easily wound his antagonist, he turned to the girl. 

“If Hebe had brought such liquor to Jupiter,” he 
sneered, “ do you think he had given her Hercules for a 
husband, as I shall presently give you Grio ? Ha! You 
flush at the prospect, do you ? You colour and tremble,” 
he continued mockingly, “as if "St were the wedding-day. 
You’ll sleep little to-night, I see, for thinking of your 
Hercules 1 ” With grim irony he pointed to his loutish 
^mpanion, whose gross purple face seemed the coarser 
for the small p?aked beard that, after the fashion of the 
day, adorned his lower lip. “ Hercules, do I call him ? 
Adonis rather.” 

“ Why not Baccmis ? ” Claude muttered, his eyes on 
his plate. In spTVMstj^strongest resolutions, he could 
not keep silence. 
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“ Bacchus ? And why, fooy ? ” frowning darkly. 

“ He were better bestowed on a tun <bf wine,” the youth 
retorted, without looking up. 

‘^'hat you might take his place, I suppose ?” Basterga 
fetofted swiftly. “ What say you,"girl ? Will you have 
him?” And when she did not answer, “'feread, do you 
hear?” he cried harshly and imperiously. “Bread, I 
say! ” And having forced her to come within reach to 
serve him, “What do you say to it?” he continued, his 
hand on the trencher, h f is eyes on her face. “Answer 
me, girl, will you have him ? 

She did not answer, but that which he had quite falsely 
attributed to her before, a blush, slowly and painfully 
darkened her cheeks and neck. He seized Jtier brutally 
by the chin, and forced her to raise her face. “ Blushing, 

I see 2.” he continued. “ Blushing, blushing, eh ? So it 
is for him you thrill, and lie awake, and dream of kisses, 
is it? For this new youth and not for Grio? Nay, 
struggle not! Wrest not yourself away ! Let Grio, too, 
see you! ” 

Claude, his back to the scene, drove his nails into the 
palms of his hands. He would not turn. He would not, 
he dared not see what -was passing, or how they were 
handling her, lest the fury in his breast sweep all away, 
and he rise up and disobey her! When a movement 
told him that Basterga had released her—with a last 
ugly taunt aimed as much at him as at her—he still sat 
bearing it, curbing, drilling, compelling himself to be 
silent. Ay, and still to be silent, though the voice tha^ 
so cruelly wounded her was scarcely mute before it began 
again. 

‘"Tissot, indeed ! ” Basterga cried^jn the same tone of 
bitter jeering.* “ A fig for Tissot! v No more shall we 

Upon his viler metal ^EF’purest pure, 

And see him transmutations three endure 1 



^AsjsCpNi^risse^ nr 

Ami vjj&y ? Bec&«se a mightier than '^TlssbtV 
Because,” With a cdhrse laugh, I 


“ Our stone angelical whereby 
All secret potencies to light are brought 

has Itself suffered a transmutation! A transmutation do 
I saiy I Rather an eclipse, a darkening! He, whom 
matrons for their maidens fear, has come, has seen, has 
conquered! And we poor mortals bow befoje him.” 

Still Claude, his face burning, his ears tingling, put 
force upon himself and sat mute, his eyes on the board. 
He would not look rotind, he would not acknowledge 
what was passing. Basterga’s tone convened a meaning 
coarser and .more offensive than the words he spoke; 
and Claude knew it, and knew£hat the girl, at whom he 
dared not look knew it, as she stood helpless, a jjutt, a 
target for their gloating eyes. He would not look for he 
remembered. He saw the scalding liquid blister the 
skin, saw the rounded arm quiver with pain; and re¬ 
membering and seeing, he was resolved that the lesson 
should not be lost on. him. If it was only by suffering 
, he could serve her, he would serve her. 

He dared not look even at Gentilis, who sat opposite 
him; and who was Itaring in gross rapture at the girl’s 
■ confusion, and the burning blushes, so long banished from 
her pale features. For to look’at that mean mask of a 
man was the same thing as to strike ! Unfortunately, as 
ij^appened, his silence and laclc of spirit had a result 
(wnich he had not foreseen. It encouraged the others to 
carry their brulality to greater and even greater lengths. 
Grio flung a gross jest in the girl’s face : Basterga asked 
her mockingly howr long she had loved. They got*no 
answer.; on which me big man asked his question again, 
his voice grown ndflllMi^j^nd still she would not answer. 
S|ie£ad taken refuge fronuSfro’s coarseness in the farthest 
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corner of the hearth: where stooping over a pot* she hid 
her burning face. Had tkey gone too far at last ? So 
far, that in despair she had made up her mind to resist ? 
Civile wondered. He hoped that they had. 
tv, Basterga, tOo, thought it possible; but he smiled 
wickedly, in the pride of his resources. He struck the 
table sharply with his knife-haft. “What?” he cried. 
“You don’t answer me, girl? You withstand me, do 
you ? To ,heel! To heel! Stand out in front of me, 
you jade, and answer me at once. There! Stand there! 
Do you hear?” With a r mocking eye he indicated with 
his knife the spot that took his fdncy. 

She hesitated a moment, scarlet revolt in her face ; she 
hesitated for a long moment; and the lad .thought that 
surely the time had come. But then she obeyed. She 
obeyed ! And at that Claude at last looked up ; he could 
look up safely now for something, even as she obeyed, 
had put a bridle on his rage and given him control over 
it. That something was doubt. Why did she comply ? 
Why obey, endure, suffer at this man’s hands that which 
it was a shame a woman should suffer at any man’s? 
What was his hold over her? What was his power? 
Was it possible, ah, was it possible that she had done 
anything to give him power? Was it possible- 

“ Stand there! ” Basterga repeated, licking his lips. 
He was in a cruel temper: harassed himself, he would 
make some one suffer. “ Remember who you are, wench, 
and where you are! And answer me! How long h<ave 
you loved hfm ? ” 

The face no longer burned: her blu'shes had sunk 
behind the mask of apathy, the pallid mask, hiding terror 
and the shame of her sex, which her face had worn before, 
which had become habitual to her.^ “ I have not loved 
him,” she answered in a low i 

“Louder!” 
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“ I have not*lwed him.” 

“ "5fou do not live him ? ” 

“ P^>.” She did not look at Claude, but dullji me¬ 
chanically, she stared straight before her. 

Grio laughed boisterously. “ A dose fbr your^ Hope¬ 
ful ! ” he cried. “ Ho! Ho! How do you feel now. 
Master Jackanapes?” 

The big man smiled. 

“ Galle, quid insania ? inquit.Tua. uuia i.jtuns 
Perque nives alium perqi^ horrida castra secuta est! ” 

he murmured. He bowed ironically in Claude’s direc¬ 
tion. “The gentleman passes beyond 1:he jurisdiction 
of the coujt,” he said. “She will have none of/him, it* 
seems; nor we either! He i% dismissed.” 

Claude, his eyes burning, shrugged his shoulders and 
did not budge. If they thought to rid themselves of him 
by this fooling they would learn their mistake. They 
wished him to go: the greater reason he should stay, 
^little thing—the sight of a small brown hand twitching 
painfully, while her face and all the rest of her was still 
and impassive, had expelled his doubts for the time— 
had driven all but love and pity and burning indignation 
from his breast. All but these, and the memory of her 
lesson and her will. He had promised and he must 
suffer. * 

* Whether Basterga was deceived by his inaction, or of 

purpose was minded to try how far they could go with 
nim, the big man turned again to his victim. “ With you, 
my girl,” he said, “ it is otherwise. The soup was bad, 
and you are mutinous. Two faults that must be paid for. 
There was something of this, I remember, when Tissot— 
our good Tissot, who amused us so mnph—first came. 
And we tamed ywnjto. You paid forfeit, I think. 
Yom kissed Tissot, I third^^F Tissot kissed you.” 
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“ No, it was I kissed her*’ Gentilis said with a «§mirk. 
“ She chose me.” * 0 


“ Under compulsion,” Basterga retorted drily. Will 
you rtnsom her again ? ” e 

v “ Willingly! * But it should be two this,, time,’^ Gen¬ 
tilis said grinning. “Being for the second offence, a 
double-” 


“ Pain,” quoth Basterga. “Very good. Do you hear, 
my girl ? Go to Gerttilis, and see you let him kiss you 
twice! And see we see and hear it. And have a care! 
Have a care! Or next 'time your modesty may not 

escape so easily! To him at once, and-” 

“ No! ” The cry came from Claude. He was on his 
r feet, his face on fire. “ No ! ” he repeated passionately. 
“No?” 


“Nof while I am here! Not under compulsion,” the 
young man cried. “ Shame on you! ” He turned to 
the others, generous wrath in his face. “ Shame on you 
to torture a woman so—a woman alone! And you three 
to one!” 


Basterga’s face grew dark. “You are right! We are 
three,” he muttered, his hand slowly seeking a weapon in 
the corner behind him. “You speak truth there, we are 
three—to one ! And--” 


“You maybe twenty, I will not suffer it!" the lad 
cried gallantly. “ You may be a hundred——” 

But on that word, in the full tide of speech he stopped. 
His voice died as suddenly as it had been raised, fee 
stammered, his whole bearing changed. He had met her' 
eyes: he had read in them reproach, warning, rebuke. 
Top late he had remembered his promise. 

The big man leaned forward. “ What may we be P ” 
he asked. “You were going, I thiifk, to say that we 
might be—that we might be— 

But Claude did not answer: He was passing through 
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a moment of suqfi misery a^ he had never experienced. 
To give way to them now, to lower his flag before them 
after fie had challenged them! To abandon her toithem, 
to seefher—oh, it was more than he could do, mqjfe/than 

he could suffer! It was- 

“ Pray go on,” Basterga sneered, “ if you have not said 
your say. Do not think of us! ” 

Oh, bitter! But he remembered how the scalding 
liquor had fallen on the tender skin. “ I*have said it," 
he muttered hoarsely. “ I.have said it,” and by a move¬ 
ment of his hand, pathetic enough had any understood 
it, he seemed to withdraw himself and h^ opposition. 

But when, obedient to Basterga’s eye, the girl moved 
to Gentili^ side and bent her cheek—which flarfied, not 1 
by reason of Gentilis or the coining leisses, but of Claude’s 
presence and his cry for her—he could not bear*it. He 
could not stay and see it, though to go was to abandon 
her perhaps to worse treatment. He rose with a cry 
and snatched his cap, and tore open the door. With 
Age in his heart and their laughter, their mocking, 
triumphant laughter, ia his ears, he sprang down the 
steps. 

A coward! That was what he must seem to them. 
A coward’s part, that was the part they had seen him 
play. Into the darkness, intp the night, what mattered 
whither, when such fierce anger boiled within him? 
Such self-contempt. What mattered whither when he 
/ifiew how he had failed! Ay, failed and played the 
Tissot 1 ThoaTissot and the weakling! 
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ON T[HE THRESHOLD. 

'•He hurried along the rampart? in a rage with those whom 
he had left, in a still greater rage with himself. He had 
played the Tissot with a vengeance. He had flown at 
them in weak passion, he had recoiled as weakly, he had 
'left th&n to call him coward. Now, even new, he was 
fleeing from them, and they were jeering at him. Ay, 
jeering r t him ; their laughter followed him, and burned 
his ears. 

The rain that beat on his fevered face, the moist wind 
from the Rhone Valley below, could not wipe out that— 
the defeat and the shame. The darkness through which 
he hurried could not hide it from his eyes. Thus had 
Tissot begun, flying out at them, fleeing from them, a 
thing of mingled fury and weakness. ,He knew how they 
had regarded Tissot. So they now regarded him. 

And the girl ? What shame lay on his manhood who 
had abandoned her, who had left her to be their sport! 
His rage boiled over as hn thought of her, and with the 
rain-laden wind buffeting his brow he halted and made 
if he would return. But to what end if sfre would not 
have his aid, to what end if she would not suffer him? 
Wit^j a furious gesture, he hurried on afresh, only to be 
arrested, by-and-by, at the corner of $ie ramparts near 
the Bourg du Four, by a dreadful thought. What if he 
had deceived himself? VSfh^t.ift'^*?!® given back before 
them, not because she had 'willed it, not because she htad 
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looked at him, no^in compliapde with her wishes ; but in 
face of the odds against him, and by virtue of some streak 
of covterdice latent in his nature ? The more he thought 
of it, the more he doubted if she had looked at him j the 
more likely ifr seemed that the look had teen a *Fraw, etc 
which his craven soul had grasped ! 

The thought maddened him. But it was too lat<» to 
return, too late to undo his act. He must have left them 
a full half-hour. The town was growing qutet, the sound 
of the evening psalms wa% ceasing. The rustle of the 
wind among the branches covered the tread of the sentries 
as they walked the wall between the Porte Ncuve and the 
Mint tower; only their harsh voices as they met midway 
and challenged came at intervals to his ears. It *iTust be* 
hard on ten o’clock. Or, no,•there*was the bell of St. 
Peter’s proclaiming the half-hour after nine. # 

He was ashamed to return to the house, yet he must 
return ; and by-and-by, reluctantly and doggedly, he set 
his face that way. The wind and rain had cooled his 
brow, but not his brain, and he was still in a fever of 
resentment and shame ^hen his lagging feet brought him 
to the house. He passed it irresolutely once, unable to 
make up his mind Jo enter ancf facg them. Then, cursing 
himself for a poltroon, he turned again and made for the 
door. 

t He was within half a dozen strides of it when a dark 
figure detached itself from thg doorway, and stumbled 
rfbwn the steps. Its aim seemed to be to escape, and 
leaping to thg conclusion that it was Gentilis, and that 
some trick was being prepared for him, Claude sprang 
forward. His hand shot out, he grasped the other’s j^eck. 
His wrath blazed^up. 

“ You rogue! ” he said. “ I’ll teach you to lie in wait 
for me!” And sMK^yii^mg^p from the man’s neck 
tc* his shoulder, he turneewum round regardless of his 
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struggles. As he did so* |he man’s Ijat fell off. v With 
amazement Claude recognised the features of the Syndic 
Blondel. 

Tha young man’s arm fell, and he stared, open-mouthed 
ahd aghast, the passion with which he hud seized the 
stranger whelmed in astonishment. 

The Syndic, on the other hand, behaved with a strange 
composure. Breathing rather quickly, but vouchsafing no 
word of explanation, he straightened the crumpled linen 
about his neck, and set right hjs coat. He was proceeding, 
still in silence, to pick up his hat, when Claude, antici¬ 
pating the action, secured the hat and restored it to him. 

“ Thank you,” he said. And then, stiffly, “ Come with 
me,” MS continued. 

He turned as he.spoke*and led the way to a spot at 
some d/stance from the house, yet within sight of the 
door; there he wheeled about. “ I was coming to see 
you,” he said, steadfastly confronting Claude. “Why 
have you not called upon me, young man, in accordance 
with the invitation I gave you ? ” •*» 

Claude stared. The Syndic’.** matter-of-factness and 
the ease with which he ignored what had just passed 
staggered him. Perhaps after all Blqndel had come for 
this, and had been startled while waiting at the door by 
the quickness of his approach. “I—I had overlooked it," 
he murmured, trying to accept the situation. 

“ Then,” the Syndic answered shrewdly, “ I can see that 
you have not wanted anything.” 

“ No.” 

“You lodge there?” Blondel continued, pointing to 
the Jjouse. “ But I know you do. And keep late hours, 
I fear. You are not alone in the hous^ I think?” 

“ No,” Claude»replied ; and on a sudden, as his mind 
went back to the hou^ 4nd .%^^lT it, there leapt into 
it the temptation to tell afito this man, a magistrate, ahd 
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appeal to him in'Jhe girl’s b^ialf. He could not speak 
to a more proper person, if he sought the city through ; 
and h%re was the opportunity, brought unsought, to his 
door. #But then he »had not the girl’s leave to speaky 
could he spesfk without her leave ? He shifted «is feet, 
and to gain time, “ No,” he said slowly, “ there are two or 
three who lodge in the house • 

“ Is not the person with whom you quarrelled at the 
inn one of them?” the Syndic^ asked. “Elf? Is not he 
one?” 


“ Yes,” Claude answered; and the recollection of the 
scene and of the support which the Syndic had given to 
Grio checked the impulse to speak. Perhaps after all 
the girl kntfv best. 

“ And a person of the name^>f Basterga, I think ? ” 
Claude nodded. He dared not trust himself speak 
now. Could it be that a whisper of what was passing in 
the house had reached the magistrates ? 

The Syndic coughed. He glanced from the distant 
deor, now a mere blur in the obscurity, to his companion’s 
face and back again teethe door—of which he seemed 
reluctant to lose sight. For a moment he seemed at a 
loss how to proceed. When Tie did speak, after a long 
pause, it was in a dry curt tone. “It is about him I 
wish to hear something,” he said. “ I look to you as a 
gpod citizen to afford such information as the State 
requires. The matter is more important than you think, 
^sk you what you know of that man.” 

“ Messer B^sterga! ” 

“Yes.” 

Claude stared. “ I know no good,” he answered, more 
and more surprise^ “ I do not like him, Messer Syndic.” 

“But he is a learned man, I believe.* He passes for 
such, does he not ? ’ 

“Yes." 
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“ Yet you do not like hiip. Why ? 

Claude's face burned. “ He puts his learning to no 
good use,” he blurted out. “ He uses it to—to torture 
women. If I could tell you all—all, Messer Biondel,” 
flie yoifiig man continued, in growing excitement, “you 
would understand me better! He gains power over 
people, a strange power, and abuses it.” 

“Power? What do you mean? What kind of 
power ? ” 

“ God knows.” 

The Syndic stared a moment, his face expressive of 
contempt. This was not the line he had meant his 
questions to take. What did it matter to him how’the 
man fhsated women ? Pshaw! Then suddenly a light 
—as of satisfaction? or discovery—gleamed in his eyes. 
“Do ye>u mean,” he muttered, lowering his voice, “by 
sorcery ? ” 

“ God knows.” 

“ By evil arts ? ” 

The young man shook his head. “I do not know,” 
he answered, almost pettishly. , “ How should I ? But 
he has a power. A secret power! I do not understand 
him or it! ” 

The Syndic looked at him darkly thoughtful. “You 
did not know that that was said of him ? ” he asked. 

“That he-” 

“ Has magical arts ? ” » 

Claude shook his head. 

“Nor that he has a laboratory upstairs?” Biondel 
continued, fixing the young man gravely with his eyes. 
“A. laboratory in which he reads much in unknown 
tongues? And speaks much when go one is present? 
And tries experiments with strange substances ? ” 

Claude shook his -V l& gjWWfe said. “ Never! I 
never heard it.” 
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He never had; 'Jut in his eyes dawned none the less 
a look of horror. No man in those days doubted the 
existence of the devilish arts at which Blondel hinted— 
arts by*the use of which one being could make himselC 
master of th8 will and person of another. man 

doubted their existence: and that they were rare, were 
difficult, were seldom brought within a man’s experience, 
made them only the more hateful without making them 
seem to the men of that day .the less proBable. That 
they were often exercised *at the cost of the innocent 
and pure, who in this way were added to the accursed 
brood—few doubted this too; but the full horror of it 
could be known only to the man who loved, and who 
reverenced • where he loved. Fortunately, men* who 
never doubted the reality o^ witchcraft, seldom con¬ 
ceived of it as touching those about them; and* it was 
only slowly that Claude took in the meaning of the 
Syndic’s suggestion, or discerned how perfectly it ac¬ 
counted for a thing otherwise unaccountable—the mys- 
tAnous sway which the scholar held over the young girl. 

But he reached, he came to that point at last; and his 
silence and agitation were more eloquent than words. 
The Syndic, who h#d not shot ftis bolt wholly at a venture 
—for to accuse Basterga of the black art had passed 
through his mind before—saw that he had hit the mark; 
a#d he pushed his advantage. “ Have you noted aught,” 
he asked, “ to bear out the ide% that he is given to such 
{ifactices ? ” 

Claude was«ilent in sheer horror : horror of the thing 
suggested to him, horror of the punishment in which he 
might involve the innocent. 

“ I don't know^” he stammered at last, and almost 
incoherently. "I know nothing! Don>ask me! God 
grant it be not so! jfc^MIMPed his face. 

* Amen! Amen, indeed, Blondel answered gravely. 
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“But now for the woman over whofii you said he had 
power?” 

“I said?” 

“Aye, you, a minute ago! Who is she? "Is she 
one o^’the household? Come, young rrfan, you must 
answer me,” the Syndic continued with severity pro¬ 
portioned to the other’s hesitation. “ I know much, and 
a little more light may enable us to act and to bring the 
guilty to puiiishment. Does she live in the house ? ” 

Only the darkness hid C’aude’s pallor. “There is a 
woman,” he muttered reluctantly, “who lives in the 
house. But I know nothing! I have no proof! Nothing, 
nothing! ” 

“But you suspect! You suspect, young* man,” the 
Syndic continued, eyeing* him sternly, “ and suspecting 
you would leave her in the clutches of the devil whose 
she must become, body and soul! For shame!” 

“ But I do not believe it! ” Claude cried fiercely. “ I 
do not believe it!” 

“ Of her ? ” 

“Of her? No! Mon dieul No! She is a child! 
She is innocent! Innocent as-” 

“The day! you would say?” the,Syndic struck in, 
almost solemnly. “ The likelier prey ? The choicest 
are ever the devil’s morsels.” 

“ And you think that she-” 

“ God help her, if she be in his power! This man,” the 
Syndic continued, laying his hand on the other’s arhi, 
“ has ruined hundreds by his secret arfo?> by his foul 
practices, by his sorceries. He has made Venice too 
hot for him. In Padua they will have him no more. 
Genoa has driven him forth. If you dgubt this character 
of him there is*- an easy proof; for it is whispered, nay, 
it is almost certainf^h^jj^j^^^^ower lies. Do you 
know his room ? ” 
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“No.” 

“ No # ? ” in a tone of dismay.' “ But is it not on a level 
with yqjurs ? ” 

“No,#Claude answered, shivering; “it is over mine.” 

“No matte% there is an easy mode of 'proving/ him,” 
the Syndic replied; and despite himself his tone was 
eager. “ If he be the man they say he is, there is in his 
room a box of steel chained to the wall. It contains the 
spell he uses. By means of it he'can enter where he 
pleases, he can enslave women fb his will, he-” 

“ And you do not seize it?” *Claude cried in a tone of 
horror. 

“He has the Grand Duke’s protection,” the Syndic 
answered smoothly, “ and to touch him without £lear 
proof might cause much trouble*to the; State.” 

“ And for that you suffer him,” Claude exclairr\pd, his 
voice trembling. “You suffer him to work his will? 
You suffer him-•” 

“ I must follow the law,” Blondel answered, shaking 
hi%Jhead. He looked warily round; the dark ramparts 
were quiet. “ I act but as a magistrate. Were I a mere 
man and knew him, as I ^now him now, for what he is— 
a foul magician weaving his spells about the young, en¬ 
snaring, with his sorceries, the souls of innocent women, 
corrupting—but what is it, young man ? ” 

“ He i^ within?” 

“ No; he left the house a minute or so before you 
ariived. But what is it ? ” Seizing the young man’s 
arm he restrained him. “ Where are you going ? ” 

“To his room!” Claude answered between his set 
teeth. “Be he man or devil—to his room!” 

“You dare?” 

“ I dare and I wfll! ” Resisting the Syndic’s feigned 
efforts to hold him beg^he^rod^towards the door. 
“That spell shall not be'^TO^feother hour.” 
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But Blondel terrified b^ his suddejv success, and loth, 
now the time was come, to put all on a cast, kept his 
hand on him. “ Stay! Stay! ” he babbled, dragging 
him back. “ Do not be rash! ” 

O 

“ Sf-iy, and ‘ieave him to ruin her! ” VJ 
“ Still, listen ! Whatever you do, listen ! ” the Syndic 
answered ; and insisted, clinging to him. His agitation 
was such, that had Claude retained his powers of obser¬ 
vation, he ‘must ha^e found something strange in this 
anxiety. “ Listen ! if you find the casket, on your 
life touch nothing in it i On your life! ” Blondel re¬ 
peated, his hands clinging more tightly to the other’s 
arm. “ Bring it entire—touch nothing! If you do not 
prortiise me I will raise the alarm here and now! To 
open it, I warn you, is tc risk all! ” 

“ I jvill bring it! ” Claude answered, his foot on the 
steps, his hand on the latch. “ I will bring it! ” 

“ Ay, but you do not know what hangs on it! You 
will bring it as you find it ? ” 

His persistence was so strange, he clung to the young 
man’s arm with so complete an abandonment of his 
ordinary manner, that, with the latch half raised, Claude 
looked at him in wonder. "Very well, I will bring it 
as I find it! ” he muttered. Then,’ notwithstanding a 
movement which the Syndic made to restrain him, he 
pushed the door. 

It was not locked, and, in a moment, he stood in the 

v 

living-room which he had left little more than an hour 
before. It was untenanted, but not in darkness; a 
rushlight, set in an earthen vessel on tEe hearth, flung 
long shadows on the walls and ceiling, and gave to the 
room, so homely in its every-day. aspect, a sinister look. 
The door of Gentilis' room was shirt?; probably he was 
asleep. That at .ti^Jooto^jp^taircase was also shut. 
Claude stood a momen^*KOwning j then he crossed 
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the floor towardfefthe staircase door. But though his 
mind # was fixed, the spell of the other’s excitement told 
on hi«i: the flicker of the rushlight made him start; 
and hflf-way across^ the room a sound at his elbovy 
brought him^ip as if he had been stabbfed. Upturned 
his head, expecting to find the big man’s eyes bent on 
him from some corner. He found instead the Syndic, 
who had stolen in after him, and with a dark anxious 
face was standing like a shadow bf guilt between him 
and the door. 

The young man resented the alarm which the other 
had caused him. “ If you are going, go,” he muttered. 

“ And if you will do it yourself, Messer Syndic, so much 
the better.”* He pointed to the door of the staircase? 

The Syndic recoiled, his bea*l wagging senilely. “No, 
no,” he babbled. “ No, I will go back.” # 

It was no longer the formal magistrate, but a frightened 
man who stood at Claude’s elbow. And this was so 
clear that superstition, which is of all things the most 
infectious, began to shake the young man’s resolution. 
Desperately he threw it off, and went to open the door. 
Then he reflected that* it would be dark upstairs, he 
must have a light; and re-crossing the floor he brought 
the rushlight fronS the hearth. Holding it aloft he 
opened the creaking door and began to ascend the 

stajrs. * 

With every step the awe of the other world grew on 
hi*n; while the shadow, which he had found at ■ his 
elbow below, followed him upwards. When he paused 
at the head of 1 :he flight the Syndic’s face was on a level 
with his knee, the Syndic’s eyes were fixed on his. 

Claude did not understand this; but the man’s com¬ 
pany was welconfe now ; and the sigh| of Bastergas 
door, not three paces,*, from theplgjjg where he stood, 
diverted his thoughts. been above stairs 
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since the day of his arrival, but he knjjs 4 that Basterga’s 
room was the nearest to tfie stairs. That was the door 
then; behind that door the Italian wrought his dpvilish 
^spells! 

His J;'ght, snnfbky and wavering, cast black shadows on 
the walls of the passage as he moved. The air seemed 
hef.vy, laden with some strange drug; the house was 
still, with the stillness which precedes horror. Not many 
men of his dime, suspecting what he suspected, would 
have opened that door, or‘at that hour of the night would 
have entered that room. But Claude, though he feared, 
though he shuddered, though unearthly terrors pressed 
upon him, possessed a charm that supported his courage: 
*the -memory of the scene in the room below, nf the scald¬ 
ing drops falling op the white skin, of the girl looking at 
him with that face of pain. The devil was strong, but 
there was a stronger ; and in the strength of love the 
young man approached the door and tried it. It was 
locked. 

Somehow the fact augmented his courage. “ Wh^e 
the devil is, is no need of locks,” he muttered, and he felt 
above the door, then, stooping, groped under it. In the 
latter place he found the key, thrust out of sight between 
door and floor, where "doubtless it was' Basterga’s custom 
to hide it. He drew it out, and with a grim face set it 
in the lock. 

“ Quick ! ” muttered a voice in his ear, and turning he 
saw that the Syndic was trembling with eagerness. 
“ Quick, quick ! Or he may return ! ” 

Claude smiled. If he did not fear the devil he certainly 
did not fear Basterga. He was about to turn the key in 
the lock when a sound stayed his hand, ay, and rooted 
him to the spot. Yet it was only a fhugh—but a laugh 
such as his ears h ad never caught before, a laugh full of 
ghastly, shrill, unearthly^‘ftiffth. It rang through ,the 
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passage, through the house,#through the night; but 
whence it proceeded, whether from some being at his 
elbow, *>r from above stairs, or below, it was impossible 
to say ;*and the blood gone from his face, Claude stood, 
peering over Sis shoulder into the dark corners^of the 
passage. Again that laugh rose, shrill, mocking, un¬ 
earthly ; and this time his hand fell from the lock. * 

The Syndic, utterly unmanned, l^nt sweating against 
the wall. He called upon the r\§ime of his Maker. “ My 
God ! ” he muttered. “ My Cod ! ” 

“ There is no God l” 

The words, each syllable of them clear,.though spoken 
in a voice shrill and cracked and strange, and such as 
neither of tftem had ever heard before, were beyond 
doubt. Close on them followed i. shriek of weird 
laughter, and then the blasphemy repeated in the same 
tone of mockery. The hair crept on Claude’s head, the 
blood withdrew to his heart. The key which he had 
drawn out of the lock fell from the hand it seemed to 
freeee. 

With distended eyes ho glared down the passage. The 
words were still in the air, the laughter echoed in his 
brain, the shadows gast by the shaking rushlight danced 
and took weird shapes. A rustling as of black wings 
gathered about him, unseen shapes hovered closer and 
clos«h—was it his fancy or did he hear them? 

He tried to disbelieve, he strove to withstand his 
terror; and a moment his fortitude held. Then, as the 
Syndic, shaking#as with the palsy, tottered, with a hand 
on either wall down the stairs, and moaning aloud in 
his terror, felt his way across the room below, Claude’s 
courage, too, gave ^ay; not in face of that he saw, but 
of that which he fancied. He turned tob, and with a 
greater show of composure, '.lurrying the light, 

he stumbled down the stairs and into the room below. 

8 
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There, for an instant 'sense and nerve returned, and 
he stood. He turned even, and made as if he would 
re-ascend the staircase. But he had no sooner thrust 
b his head into it, and paused an instant to listed ere he 
ventured, than a faint echo of the same mirthless laughter 
reached him, and he turned shuddering, and fled—fled 
oflt of the room, out of the house, out of the light, to the 
same spot under the r trees whence he had started with so 
bold a heart a few minuses earlier. 

The Syndic was there before him—or no, not the 
Syndic, but a stricken man, clinging to a tree; seized 
now and again with a fresh fit of trembling. “ Take me 
home,” he babbled. “ There is no hope! There is no 
hope. Take me home!” »» 

His house was riot faV off, and Claude, when he had a 
little recovered himself, assented, gave the tottering man 
his arm and supported him—he needed support—until 
they reached the dwelling in the Bourg du Four. Still 
a wreck Blondel was by this time a little more coherent. 
He foresaw solitude, and dreaded it; and would have 
had the other enter and pass .the night with him. But 
the young man, already ashamed of his weakness, already 
doubting and questioning, refused^ and would say no 
more than that he would return on the morrow. With 
an aspect apparently composed, he insisted on taking 
his leave, turned from the door and retraced his steps to 
the Corraterie. But when he came to the house, he 
lacked, brave as he was, the heart to enter ; and passing 
it, he spent the time until daybreak, ii^ walking up and 
down the rampart within hearing of the sentries. 

His mind grown somewhat calmer, he set himself to 
recall, precisely and exactly, the thing that had happened. 
But recall it*'as he might, he could not account for it. 
The words of bi*t^iierny that had scorched his ears as 
the key entered the lock, had been uttered, he was»sure, 
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in voice known to himnay more, in no voice of 
human intonation. How could he explain them ? How 
account for them save in one way? How defend his 
cowardice save on ope ground ? He shuddered, gazing* 
at the house^md murmuring now a prayer, and/ now a 
word of exorcism. But the day had come, the sky was 
red, and the sun. was near its rising before he t*ok 
courage and dared to cross the threshold. 
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MELUSINA. 

Even then, with the daylight about him, he crept into 
the house under a weight of awe and dread. He left the 
door ajar that the daylight might enter with him and 
dispel the shadbws: and when he had crossed the thres- 
ho\4nt was with a pale and frowning face that he ad¬ 
vanced to the midfile o£ the floor, and stood peering 
round the deserted living-room. No one was stirring 
above or below, the house and all within it slept: the 
rushlight stand, its wick long extinguished, remained 
where he had set it down in the panic of his flight 

With that exception—he eyed it darkly—no trace of 
the mysterious event of the night was visible. The rob*m 
wore, or minute by minute assigned, its daylight aspect. 
Nor had he stood long gazing upon it before he breathed 
more freely and felt fiis heart lightehed. What was to 
be thought, what could be thought in the circumstances, 
he was not prepared to say. But the panic of the qight 
was gone with the darkness; and with it all thought— 
if in the depths he had rdally sunk so low—of relinquish¬ 
ing the woman he loved to the powers of evil. 

To the powers of evil! To a fate as nftch worse than 
death as the soul and the mind are higher than the body! 
Was he really face to face with that ? Was this house, 
so quiet, so peaceful, so commonpkce, in reality the 
theatre of one o fjhose manifestations of Satan’s power 
which were the hornS? ‘of the age ?* His senses affirmed 
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it, anjj.yet he doubted. Su<ih‘ things were, he did not 
deny it. Few men of the time denied it. But presented 
to hinf, brought within his experience, they shocked him 
to the j5oint of disbelief. He found that # from the thing 
which he waS^prepared to admit in the general^he dis¬ 
sented fiercely and instinctively in the particular. 

What, the woman he loved! Was he to believe 
her delivered, soul and body, to Jhe power of Satan ? 
Never! All that was sane apd wholesome and cour¬ 
ageous in the man rebelled against the thought. He 
would not believe it. The pots and pans on the hearth, 
the simple implements of work and life, on which his 
eyes alighted wherever he turned them, and to none of 
which her Ifand was stranger, his memory of the love* 
that was between her and her fhothdr, his picture of the 
sacred life led by those two above stairs, all gave the 
lie to it 1 Her subjection to Basterga, her submission to 
contumely and to insult—there must be a reason for 
these, a natural and innocent reason could he hit on it. 
The strange occurrences of the night, the blasphemous 
words, the mocking laughter, at the worst they might not 
import a mastery over her. He shuddered as he recalled 
them, they rang i^ his ears and brain, the vividness of 
his memory of them was remarkable. But they might 
not have relation to her. } 

He stood long in moody thought, but his ears never 
for an instant relaxed their vigil, their hearkening for he 
knew not what. At length he passed into his bedcloset, 
and cooled his£ot face with water and repaired his dress. 
Coming out again, he found the house still quiet, the 
door as he had left it, the daylight pouring in through 
the aperture. Ng one was moving, he was still safe 
from interruption; and a curiosity to visit the passage 
above and learn if aught abnormal***^ to be seen, took 
possession of him. It was just possible that Basterga 
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had not returned; that the key still lay where had 
dropped it! 

He opened the door of the staircase and listened. He 
•heard nothing, ^nd he stole half-way up the flignt and 
again stood. Still all was silent. He mounted more 
boldly then, and he was within four steps of the top— 
whence, turning his head a little, he could command the 
passage—when a soiyid arrested him. It was a sound 
easily explicable though jit startled him; for a moment 
later Anne Royaume appeared at the foot of the upper 
flight of stairs, and moved along the passage towards him. 

She did not fee him, and he could have escaped un¬ 
noticed, had he retired at once. But he stood fixed to 
the spot by something in her appearance; & something 
that, as she moved f slowfy towards him, fancying herself 
alone, filled him with dread, and with something worse 
than dread—suspicion. 

For if ever woman looked as if she had come from a 
witch’s Sabbath, if ever girl, scarce more than child, 
walked as if she had plucked the fruit of the Tree and 
savoured it bitter, it was the girkbefore him. Despair— 
it seemed to him—rode her like a hag. Dejection, fear, 
misery, were in her whole bearing. Hpr eyes looked out 
from black hollows, her cheeks were pallid, her mouth 
was nerveless. Three sleepless nights, he thought, could 
not have changed a woman thus—no, nor thrice three; 
and he who had seen her last night and saw her now, 
gazed fascinated and bewildered, asking himself what 
had happened, what it meant. *. 

Alas, for answer there rose the spectre which he had 
been striving to lay; the spectre that had for the men of 
that day so appalling, so shocking a reality. Witchcraft! 
The word rang in his brain. Witchcraft would account 
for this, ay, fo r ^ fr » for her long submission to vile 
behests and viler men; for that which he had heard J in 
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this house at midnight; for t^at which the Syndic had 
whispered of Basterga; for that which he noted in her 
nowl •Would account for it; ay, but by fixing her with 
a guilt,*not of this wgsrld, terrible, abnormal: by fixing • 
her with a lo/e of things vile, unspeakable, monstrous, 
a love that must deprive her life of all joy, all sweetness, 
all truth, all purity! A guilt and a love that showed l»er 
thus! 

But thus, for a moment only. *The next she espied 
his face above the landing-edge, perceived that he watched 
her, detected, perhaps, something of his feeling. With 
startling abruptness her features underwent a change. 
Her cheeks flamed high, her eyes sparkled with re¬ 
sentment. You ! ” she cried—and her causeless anger? 
her impatience of his presence^ confirmed the dreadful 
idea he had conceived. “ You ! ” she repeated. . “ How 
dare you come here? How dare you? What are you 
doing here ? Your room is below. Go down, sir! ” 

He did not move, but he met her eyes ; he tried to 
road her soul, his own quaking. And his look, sombre 
and stern—for he saw a^gulf opening at his feet—should 
have given her pause. Instead, her anger faced him 
down and mastered him. *' Do # you hear me ? ” she 
flung at him. “ Do you hear me? If you have aught 
to say, if you are not as those others, go down! Go 
do\£n, and I will hear you the*re! ” 

He went down then, giving way to her, and she 
followed him. She closed the staircase door behind 
them ; and tl^t done, in the living-room with her he 
would have spoken. But with a glance at Gcntilis* 
door, she silenced him, and led the way through the 
outer door to the open air. The hour was still early, 
the sun was barefy risen. Save for a sentry sleeping at 
his post on the ramparts, there wa^a^ne within sight, 
and she crossed the open space to the low wall that 
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looked down upon the Rhpne. There, in a spot inhere 
the partly stripped branches which shaded the rampart 
hid them from the windows, she turned to Rim. ‘•Now,” 
she said—there was a smouldering,fire in her eyes—“if 
you ha^e aughf to say to me, say it, Sa^it now! ” 

He hesitated. He had had time to think, and he 
fo^nd the burden laid upon him heavy, “ I do not 
know,” he answered, “that I have any right to speak 
to you.” • 

“ Right! ” she cried ; and l£t her bitterness have way 
in that word. “ Right! 'Does any stay for that where 
I am concerned ? Or ask my leave, or crave my will, 
sir? Right? fou have the same right to flout and jeer 
a,,d r ?corn me, the same right to watch and play the spy 
on me, to hearken at my»door, and follow me, that they 
have! ^ Ay, and the same right to bid me come and go, 
and answer at your will, that others have! Do you 
scruple a little at beginning?” she continued mockingly. 
“ It will wear off It will come easy by-and-by! For 
you are like the others ! ” .«< 

“No!” 

“You are as the others ! You begin as they began !” 
she repeated, giving the reins to her indignation. “ The 
day you came, last night even, I thought you different. 
I deemed you ”—she pressed her hand to her bosom as 
if she stilled a pain—“other than you are! I confess 
it. But you are their fellow. You begin as they began, 
by listening on stairs and at doors, by dogging me and 
playing eavesdropper, by hearkening to \gRat I say and 
do. Right ? ” she repeated the word bitterly, mockingly, 
with fierce unhappiness. “ You have the right that they 
have! The same right! ” 

“ Have I ? ” he asked slowly. Hi/ face was sombre 
and strangely olds 
“Yes!” 
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“Then how did I gain it?«*he retorted with a dark 
look. How ”—his tone was as gloomy as his face— 
“did they gaifi it? Or—he ?” 

“ He ) ” The flame was gone from her face. She 
trembled a libfle. * 

“Yes, he—Basterga,’’ he replied, his eyes losing no 
whit of the change in her. “ How did he gain the right 
which he has handed on to others^ the right to shame 
you, to lay hand on you, to tre^t you as he d&es ? This 
is a free city. Women are jgio slaves here. What then 
is the secret between you and *him ? ” Claude continued 
grimly. “ What is your secret ? ” . 

“ My secret! ” Her passion dwindled under his eyes, 
under his wifrds. ****** 

“Ay,” Claude answered, “anfl hisl His secret and 
yours. What is the thing between you and him ? ” he 
continued, his eyes fixed on her, “ so dark, so weighty, 
so dangerous, you must needs for it suffer his touch, 
bear his look, be smooth to him though you loathe him ? 
What is it ? ” 

“ Perhaps—love,” she jnuttered, with a forced smile. 
But it did not deceive him. 

“ You loathe hirnj ” he said. * . 

“ I may have loved him—once,” she faltered. 

“You never loved him,” he retorted. All the shy¬ 
ness" of youth, all the bashfulness of man with maiden 
were gone. Under the weight of that thought, that 
dreadful thought, he had grown old in a few minutes. 
His tone was \^ird, his manner pitiless. “You never 
loved him!” he repeated, the very immodesty of her 
excuse confirming his fears. “ And I ask you, what is 
it? What is it that is between you and him ? What is 
it that gives him this power over you ? ” • 

“ Nothing,” she stammered, pale to tfartips. 

‘^Nothing! And was it for nothing that you were 
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startled when you found me upstairs ? When yoy ^ound 
me watching you five minutes ago, was it for nothing 
that you flamed with rage-” 

“ You had no right to be there.” • 

“ No? Yet it was an innocent thing Enough—to be 
there,” he answered. “To be there, this morning.” 
And then, giving the words all the meaning of which 
his voice was capable, “To have been there last night,” 
he continued, “ were a different thing perhaps ”. 

“ Were you there ? ” He* voice was barely audible. 

“ I was.” * 

It was dreadful to see how she sank under that, how she 
cringed before him, her anger gone, her colour gone, the 
TigfTt fled from her eyes—eyes grown suddeflly secretive. 
It was a minute, it' seerfled a minute at least, before she 
could frame a word, a single word. Then, “ What do you 
know ? ” she whispered. But for the wall against which 
she leant, she must have fallen. 

“ What do I know ? ” 

She nodded, unable to repeat the words. 

“ I was at the door of Bastergu’s room last night.” 

“ Last night! ” 

“ Yes. I had the key oY his room my hand I was 
putting it into the lock when I heard-” 

“ Hush ! ” She stepped forward, she would have put 
her hand over his mouth. “ Hush ! Hush! ” 

The terror of her eyes H the glance she cast behind her, 
echoed the word more clearly than her lips. “ Hush! 
Hush!” 

He could not bear to look at her. Her voice, her 
terror, the very defence she had striven to make con¬ 
firmed him in his worst suspicions. The thing was too 
certain, too apparent; in mercy to himself as well as to 
her, he averted ''kwwyes. 

They fell on the hills on which he had gazed that 
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morning barely a fortnight •a'rlier, when the autumn 
haze had mirrored her face; and all his thoughts, his 
heart, tuf fancy had been hers, her prize, her easy capture. 
And now he dired not look on her face. , He could not 
bear to see it distorted by the terrors of an evil confidence. 
Even her words when she spoke again jarred on him. 

“You knew the voice?” she whispered. 

“ I did not know it,” he answered .brokenly. “ I knew 
—whose it was.” 

“Mine?” 

“Yes.” He scarcely breathed the word. 

She did not cry “ Hush! ” this time, i>ut she caught 
her breath; and after a moment’s pause, “Still—you 
did not recc%nise it ? ” she murmured. “ You did not 
know that it was my voice?” Could*it be that after all 
she hoped to blind him? 

“ I did not.” 

“Thank God!" 

“Thank God?" He stared at her, echoing the words 
infris astonishment. How dared she name the sacred 
name ? • 

She read his thoughts. “Yes,” she said hardily,“why 
not?” * , 

He turned on her. “Why not?” he cried. “Why 
not You dare to thank Him, who last night denied 
Him? You dare to name His*name in the light, who in 
the darkness- You ! Anc^you are not afraid ?” 

“Afraid?” she repeated. There was a strange light, 
almost a smile ^e would have deemed it had he thought 
that possible, in her face, “Nay, perhaps; perhaps. 
For even the devils, we are told, believe and tremble.” 

His jaw fell; for a moment he gazed at her in sheer 
bewilderment. Then, as the full import ofrhcr words and 
her look overwhelmed him, he turmafrte the wall and 
bowed his face on his arms. His whole being shook, 
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his soul was sick. What *vas he to say to her ?^ f What 
was he to do? Flee from her presence as from the 
presence of Antichrist? Avoid her hencefortj^ as he 
valued his sou] ? Pluck even the»memcky of her from 
his miild ? Or wrestle with her, argue wfyh her, snatch 
her from the foul spells and enchantments that now held 
her, the tool and chosen instrument of the evil one, in 
their fiendish grip ? € 

He felt a Churchman’g horror—Protestant as he was 
—at the thought of a wom&n possessed. But for that 
reason, and because he was in the way of becoming a 
minister, was it not his duty to measure his strength 
with the Adversary ? Alas 1 he could conceive of no 
^v5rds, no thoughts, no arguments adeqilfiate to that 
strife. Had he bfeen rf Papist he might have turned 
with hope, even with pious confidence, to the Holy 
Stoup, the Bell and Book and Candle, to the Relics, 
and hundred Exorcisms of his Church. But the colder 
and more abstract faith of Calvin, while it admitted the 
possibility of such possessions, supplied no weapons of a 
material kind. « 

He groaned in his impotence, stifled by the unwhole¬ 
some atmosphere of his thoughts. He dared not even 
ponder too long on what she was who stood beside him ; 
nor peer too closely through the murky veil that hid her 
being. To do so might be to risk his soul, to become a 
partner in her guilt. I{e might conjecture what dark 
thoughts and dreadful aptitudes lurked behind the girl’s 
gentle mask, he might strive to learn by,what black arts 
she had been seduced, what pbvver over visible things 
had been the price of her apostasy, what Sabbath-mark, 
seal and pledge of that apostasy she bore—but at what 
peril! At what risk of soul and body P His brain reeled, 
his blood racechUtthe thought. 

Such things had lately been, he knew. Had there not 
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bcpn a dreadful outbreak in AlSace—Alsace, the neigh¬ 
bour almost of Geneva—within the last few years. In 
Thann^md Tflrckheim, places within a couple of days’ 
journey of Genera, scores had suffered for such practices; 
and some of jnese not old and ugly, but young and 
handsome, girls and pages of the Court and young 
wives! Had not the most unlikely persons confessod 
to practices the most dreadful? The most innocent in 
appearance to things unspeakable! 

But—with a sudden revul^on of feeling—that was in 
Alsace, he told himself. That was in Alsace! Such 
things did not happen here at men’s clbcjws! He must 
have been mad to think it or dream it. And, lifting his 
head, he loolfbd about him. The sun had risen higher,' 
the rich vale of the Rhone, e?Acnd<?d at his feet, lay 
bathed in air and light and brightness. The burnished 
hills, the brown, tilled slopes, the gleaming river, the 
fairness of that rare landscape clad in morning freshness, 
gave the lie to the suspicions he had been indulging, 
gave the lie, there and then, to possibilities he dared not 
have denied in school 01 * pulpit. Nature spoke to his 
heart, and with smiling face denied the unnatural. In 
Bamberg and Wurzburg and Alsaqp, but not here! In 
Magdeburg, but no? here ! In Edinburgh, but not here! 
The world of beauty and light and growth on which he 
looked would have none of tl*e dark devil’s world of 
which he had been dreaming : 9 the dark devil’s world 
which the sophists and churchmen and the wcak-witted 
of twoscore generations had built up! 

He turned and looked at her, the scales fallen from 
his eyes. Though she was still pale, she had recovered 
her composure and she met his gaze without blenching. 
But now, behind th? passive defiance, grave rather than 
sullen, which she presented to his atta.'fcpthe weakness, 
the helplessness, the heart pain of the woman were plain. 
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He discerned them, aftd while he hungered for a more 
explicit denial, for a cry of indignant protest, for a passion¬ 
ate repudiation, he found some comfort in that look. And 
his heart spoke. “ I do not believe,it! ” he criecf impetu¬ 
ously, tn perfect forgetfulness of the fact raat he had not 
put his charge into words. “ I do not—I will not 1 Only 
sty that it is false ! And I will say no more.” 

Her answer was as cold water thrown upon him. “ I 
will tell yoh nothing,” she answered. 

“ Why not ? Why not ? £ he cried. 

“ You ask why not,” sh r e answered slowly. “Are you 
so short of memory ? Is it so long since, against my will 
and prayers, you came into yonder house—that you forget 
"Itfhat I said and what I did ? And what you promised ?” 

“ My God ! ” he 1 cried in excitement. “ You do not 
know where you stand ! You do not know what perils 
threaten you. This is no time,” he continued, holding 
out his hands to her in growing agitation, “ for sticking 
on scruples or raising trifles. Tell me all!” 

“ I will tell you nothing! ” she replied with the same 
quiet firmness. “ I have suffered. I suffer. Can you 
not suffer a little?” 

“Not blasphemy!” he said. “ I^ot that! Tell me” 
—his voice, his face grew suppliant—• c< tell me only that it 
was not your voice, Anne. Tell me that it was not you" 
who spoke! Tell me—but that.” 

“ I will tell you nothing! ” she answered in the same 
tone. 

“ You do not know-" 

“ I know what it is you have in your mind! ” she 
replied. “What it is you are thinking of me. That 
they will bum me in the Bourg du Four presently, as they 
burned the girl in Aix last year! As they burned the 
woman in Beaw^on not many months since; I have 
seen those who saw it. As they did to two women 
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in Zurich—my mother was tlyre Y As they did to five 
hundf%) people in Geneva in my grandfather’s time. 
It is tftet,” she continued, a strange wild light in her 
eyes, “that you thirst they will do to me?” 

“God forbid*” he cried. 

“ Nay, you may do it, too, if you choose,” she answered, 
gravely regarding him. “ But I do not think you will, 
for you are young, almost as young as I am, and, having 
done it, you would have many years to live? and think. 
You would remember in tljose years that it was my 
mother who nursed your father, that it was you who 
came to us not we to you, that it was you who promised 
to aid us, not I who sought your aid! You would re¬ 
member all *hese things of a morning when you awoke 
early: and this—that in the end* you’gave me up to the 
law and burned me.” 

“ God forbid! ” he cried, and hid his face with his 
hands. The very quietness of her speech set an edge 
on horror. “ God forbid ! ” 

i‘»Ay, but men allow! ” she answered drearily. “ What 
if I was mad last night,/md in my madness denied my 
Maker? I am sane to-day, but I must burn, if it be 
known ! I must burn ! ’’ 

“ Not by m/ mcAith! ” he criea, nis brow damp with 
sweat. “ Never, I swear it! If there be guilt, on my 
head^be the guilt! ” 

“You mean it? You mean that?” she said. 

“ I do.” 

“ You will be silent ? ” 

“ I will.” 

Her lips parted, hope in her eyes shone—hope which 
showed how deep her despair had been. “ And you will 
ask no questions ? *• she whispered. 

“ I will ask no questions,” he answet'jpt He stifled a 
sigh. 
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She drew a deep brfeatfcbof relief, but she did not thank 
him. It was a thing for which no thanks could t*e given. 
She stood a while, sad and thoughtfuf, reflecting, it 
seemed, on what had passed; then sh^ turnec! slowly 
and lqft him,'crossed the open space, ai^d entered the 
house, walking as one under a heavy burden. 

„ And he ? He remained, troubled at one time by the 
yearning to follow and comfort and cherish her; cast 
at another'into a cofd sweat by the recollection of that 
voice in the night, and the ^strange ties which bound her 
to Basterga. Innocent, it seemed to him, that connection 
could not be. Based on aught but evil it could hardly 
be. Yet he must endure, witness, cloak it. He must 
Wait, helpless and inactive, the issue of it. ‘ He must lie 
on the rack, drawn one. way by love of her, drawn the 
other by daily and hourly suspicions, suspicions so strong 
and so terrible that even love could hardly cast them out. 

For the voice he had heard at midnight, and the horrid 
laughter, which greeted the words of sacrilege—were facts. 
And her subjection to Basterga, the man of evil past 
the evil name, was a fact. And her terror and her 
avowal were facts. He could not doubt, he could not 
deny them. Only— : he loved her. He loved her even 
while he doubted her, even while he admitted that women 
as young and as innocent had been guilty of the blackest 
practices and the most evil arts. He loved her and he 
suffered: doubting, though he could not abandon her. 
The air was fresh about him, the world lay sunlit under 
his eyes. But the beauty of the worljl had not saved 
young and tender women, who on such mornings had 
walked barefoot, none comforting them, to the fiery 
expiation of their crimes. Perhaps—perhaps among the 
thousands who had witnessed their last agony, one man 
hidden in the w**vd, had vainly closed ears and eyes, one 
man had died a hundred deaths in one. 
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.AUCTIO FIT: VENIT VITA. 

In his spacious chestnut-panelled parlour, in a high- 
backed oaken chair that hacf throned for centuries the 
Abbots of Bellerive, Messer Blondel sat brooding with 
his chin upon his breast The chestnut-panelled parlour 
was new. TJje shields of the Cantons which formed a 
frieze above the panels shone brightly* the or and azure, 
gules and argent of their quarterings, undimmed by time 
or wood-smoke. The innumerable panes of the long 
heavily leaded windows which looked out on the Bourg 
du Four were still rain-proof; the light which they ad¬ 
mitted still found something garish in the portrait of the 
Syndic—by Schouten—that formed the central panel of 
the mantelpiece. New and stately, the room had not its 
pair in Geneva; and dear to *its owner’s heart had it 
been a short, a ver/ short time before. lie had antici¬ 
pated no more lasting pleasure, looked forward to no 
safer gratification for his declining years, than to sit, as 
he now sat, surrounded by its grandeur. In due time—• 
not at once, lest the people take alarm or his enemies 
occasion—he had determined to rebuild the whole house 
after the same falhion. The plans of the oaken gallery, 
the staircase and dining-chamber, prepared by a trusty 
craftsman of Basle, lay at this moment in the drawer of 
the bureau beside Ms chair. 

Now all was changed. A fiat had g^piforth, which 
placed him alike beyond the envy of his friends, and the 
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hatred of his foes. jnust die. He must die, and 
leave these pleasant things, this goodly room, thaft<bture 
of which he had dreamed. Another man would aie warm 
in the chamber he had prepare^; another would be 
Syndi^ and bdar his wand. The years or stately plenty 
which he had foreseen, were already as las?year’s harvest. 
h£o wonder that the sheen of portrait and panel, the pride 
of echoing oak, were fled; or that the §yes with which 
he gazed dii the thirfgs about him were dull and lifeless. 

Dull and lifeless at oVie moment, and clouded by the 
apathy of despair ; at anetfier bright with the fierce fever 
of revolt In the one phase or the other he had passed 
many hours of late, some of them amid the dead-sea 
grandeur of this room. And he had had,, his hours of 
hope also. A fortnight back a ray of hope, bright as the 
goblin light which shines the more brilliantly the darker 
be the night, had shone on him and amused and en¬ 
chanted him. And then, in one moment, God and man 
—or if not God, the devil—had joined to quench the 
hope ; and this morning he sat sunk in deepest despair, 
all in and around him dark. Hitherto he had regarded 
appearances. He had hidden alike his malady and his 
fears, his apathy and hie mad revolt; he had lived as 
usual. But this morning he was beyt-nd that. He could 
not rouse himself, he could not be doing. His servants* 
wondering why he did not go abroad or betake himself 
to some task, came and peeped at him, and went away 
whispering and pointing*and nudging one another. And 
he knew it. But he paid no heed to them or to anything, 
until it happened that his eyes, resting dtilly on the street, 
marked a man who paused before the door and looked 
at the house, in doubt it seemed, whether he should seek 
to enter or should pass on. 

For an ap^jj^able time the Syndic watched the loiterer 
without seeing him. What did it matter to a dying man 
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—amfcn whom heaven, imffessiVe, abandoned to the 
ewITpolers—who came or who went? But by-and-by 
his eyejconveyed the identity of the man to his brain ; 
and he rose tcfliis fedt, laying his hands on a bell which 
stood on thejtable beside him. In the act of finging 
he changed his mind, and laying the bell down, he strode 
himself to the outer door, the house door, and opened ft. 
The man was itill in the street. Soarcely shriving him¬ 
self, Blondel caught his eye, sigaed to him to enter, and 
held the door while he did sJ! # 

Claude Mercier—for he it was—entered awkwardly. 
He followed the Syndic into the parlour, and standing 
with his cap in his hand, began shamefacedly to explain 

that he had ?ome to learn how the Syndic was, after_ 

after that which had happened- He did not finish 

the sentence. 

For that matter, Blondel did not allow him to finish. 
He had passed at sight of the youth into the other of the 
two conditions between which his days were divided. 
Hi #teyes glittered, his hands trembled. “ I lave you done 
anything?” he asked cagefly ; and the voice in which he 
said it surprised the young mar^. “ Have you done any¬ 
thing?" 

. “ As to Basterga, do you mean, Messer Syndic ? ” 

“ Asrto what else ? What else ? ” 

“ No, Messer Blondel, I have not.” 

“ Nor learned anything ? ” 

“ No, nothing.” 

“But you donlfc mean—to leave it there?" Blondel 
cried, his voice rising high. And he sat down and rose 
up again. “ You have done nothing, but you are going 
to do something? What will it be? What?” And 
then as he discerned the other’s surpryg. and read 
suspicion in his eyes, he curbed himseuflowered his 
tone,*and with an effort was himself “Young man," 
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he said, wiping his k$yw* u I am still ridden—hy what 
happened last night I have lain, since we partm, uilder 
an overwhelming sense of the presence of evil. [5f evil,” 
he repeated, still speaking a little®wildl^ “ such as this 
God-fe&ring town should not know even bj^repute! You 
think me over-anxious? But I have felt the hot blast 
of the furnace on my cheek, my head bears even now 
the smell qf the burning. Hell gapes neai* us ! ” He was 
beginning to tremble afresh, partly with impatience of 
this parleying, partly with* anxiety to pluck from the 
other his answer. The glitter was returning to his eyes. 
“Hell gapes near us,” he repeated. “And I ask you, 
young man, what are you going to do?” 

“I?”. 

“ Yes, you ! ” 

Claude stared. “ What would you have me do ? " he 
asked. 

“ What would you have done last night ? " the Syndic 
retorted. “ Did you ask me then ? Did you wait for 
my permission ? Did you wait even for my presence ? " 

“ No, but-” 

“ But what ? ” 

“ Things are changed.” 

“ Changed ? How ? ” Blondel’s fone sank to one of 
unnatural calm ; but hi% frame shook and his face was 
purple with the pressure he put upon himself. “What 
is changed ? Who has changed it ? ” he continued ; to 
see his chance of life hang on the will of this imbecile 
was almost more than he could bear. £ Speak out 1 Let 
me know what has happened.” 

“You know what happened as well as I do,”Claude 
answered slowly. He had given Jjis word to the girl 
that he wo gjflno t interfere, but he began to see difficulties 
of which he* trad not thought. “ It was enough for me! 
He may be all you said he was, Messer Syndic, but-*-—" 
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"Bi* you no longer bum to* break the-spell?” Blondel 
SP™*- lf'You^no longer desire to snatch from him the 
womanfcou love ? You will stand by and see her perish 
body and soul fi this &eb of iniquity ? Yos are frightened, 
and will leavqp her to the law! ” He thrust out his thin 
flushed face, his pointed beard wagging malignantly. 

For that is what will come of it! To the law, you 
understand ! T warn you, the magistrates in Geneva bear 
not the sword in vain.” • 

The young man’s brow gfey damp. The crisis was 
nearer than he had feared. “ But-she has done nothing! ” 
he faltered. b 

“The tool with the hand that uses it! The idol and 
him who made it! ” the Syndic qfied,«waying himself to 
and fro. 

Claude stared. “ But you know nothing ! ” he made 
shift to say after a pause. “You have nothing against 

her, Messer Blondel. He may be all you say, but she_” 

“ I have ears! ” - 

The tone said more than the words, and Claude 
trembled. He knew the Vidth of the net where witch¬ 
craft or blasphemy was in question. He knew that, were 
Basterga seized, all, in the house w<bu!d be taken with 
him, and though men often escaped for the fright, it was 
seldom that women went free so cheaply. The knowledge 
of this tied his tongue; and urgent as he felt the need to 
be ’ , c J °“ ld onl y E lare helplessly at the magistrate. 

Blondel, on his part, saw the effect of his words, and 
desperately reeled to force the young man to hie will, 
he followed up the blow. •' If y ou would see her bum 
weUaud good! ■ he cried. "It is for you to choose. 
Either break the spjll, bring me the box, and set her 

tmm; or see the law take its course I Lastm«ht_ ” 

“Last night,” Claude replied, hurt to thTquick, “you 
were Hot so bold, Messer Blondel I ” 
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The Syndic winced, But merged his wrattf jn an 
anxiety a thousand times deeper. “Last nig*-; isTV't 
to-day,” he answered. “ Midnight is not daylight! I 
have told you where the spell i^J wherfc, at least, it is 
reputdU to be, what it does, and under wl^t sway it lays 
her; you who love her—and I see you do—you who have 
access to the house at all hours, who can watch him 
out-” . 

“ We watched him out last night! ” Claude muttered. 

“ Ay, but day is day! , hi the daylight-” 

“ But it is not laid on me to do this 1 I am not the 

only one-” 

“ You love her! ” 

“ Whp has access to the house.” 

“ Are you a coward ? " 

Claude breathed hard. He was driven to the wall. 
Between his promise to her, and the Syndic’s demand, 
he found himself helpless. And the demand was not so 
unreasonable. For it was true that he loved her, and 
that he had access to the house; and if the plan suggested 
seemed unusual, if it was not the course most obvious or 
most natural, it was hardly for him to cavil at a scheme 
which promised to "save her, not otjjy from the evil in¬ 
fluence which mysteriously swayed her, but from the law, 
and the danger of an accusation of witchcraft, v Apart 
from his promise he would have chosen this course; as 
it had been his first impulse to pursue it the evening 
before. But now he had given his word to her that he 
would not interfere, and he was consc^us that he under¬ 
stood but in part how she stood. That being so- 

“ A coward! ” the Syndic repeated, savagely and 
coarsely. He had waited in intolerable suspense for the 
other’s an yygj, “That is what you are, with all your 
boasting 1—3?“coward! Afraid of—-why, man, of what 
are you afraid ? Basterga ? ” 
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“IfViay be,” Claude answered'sullenly. 

^*Dwerg a ? Why-” But on the word Blondel 

stopped; ancL over his face came a startling change. 
The rage die/ out <5f it and the flush; and fear, and a 
cringing embarrassment, took the place of them. * In the 
same instant the change was made, and Claude saw 


that which caused it Basterga himself stood in the 
half-open dodhvay, looking towards them. • 


For a few seconds no one *poke. The magistrate’s 
tongue clave to the roof of jiis mouth, as the scholar 
advanced, cap in hand, and bowed to one and the other. 
The florid politeness of his bearing thinly veiling the 
sarcasm of his address when he spoke. 

“ O mire fconjunctio! ” he saki. i‘ Happy ij Geneva 
where age thinks no shame of consorting with youth I 
And youth, thrice happy, imbibes wisdom at the feet of 
age 1 Messer Blondel," he continued, looking to him, 
and dropping in a degree the irony of his tone, “ I 
have not seen you for so long, I feared that something 
was amiss, and I come to inquire. It is not so, I 
hope ? " • 


The Syndic, unable to majk his confusion, forced a 
sickly phrase of denial. He had* dreaded nothing so 
much as to be surprised by Basterga in the young man’s 
company: for his conscience jvarned him that to find 
him with Mercier and to read his plan, would be one 
and the same thing to the scholar’s astuteness. And 
here was the discovery made, and made so abruptly and 
at so unfortunate moment that to carry it off was out 
of his power, though he knew that every halting word 
and guilty look bore witness against him. 

“ No ? that is wel^” Basterga answered, smiling broadly 
as he glanced from one face to the other. “That is well I ” 
He had the air of a good-natured pcdagSj^ffe who espies 
his *boys in a venial offence, and will not notice it save 
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by a sly word. “ Very well I And you, my he 

continued, addressing Claude, “is it not trye whm t Is2l^> 


Terque Quaterque reflit I \ 

Vou flfid in haste last night, but we meet^again 1 Your 
method in affairs is the reverse, I fear, of that which 
your friend here would advise: namely, that to carry 
out a plan* one should begin slowly, an<f end quickly; 
^ thereby putting on the *true helmet of Plato, as it has 
,’been called by a learned pftglishman of our time.” 

Claude glowered at him, almost as much at a loss as 
the Syndic, but for another reason. To exchange com¬ 
monplaces with the man who held the woman he loved 
by an eyil hold, who owned a power so baneful, so foul 
v—to bandy words with such an one was beyond him. 
He could only glare at him in speechless indignation. 

“You bear malice, I fear,” the big man said There 
was no doubt that he was master of the situation. “ Do 
you know that in the words of the same learned person 
whom I have cited—a marvellous exemplar amid -that 
fog-headed people—vindictive persons live the life of 
witches, who as they arq mischievous, so end they un¬ 
fortunate." 

The blood left Claude's face. “ What do you mean?” 
he muttered, finding hi§ voice at last. v 

“Who hates, burns. Who loves, burns also. But that 
is by the way.” 

“ Bums ? ” 

“ Ay,” with a grin, “ bums 1 It seqpis to come home 
to you. Burns! Fie, young man; you hate, I fear, 
beyond measure, or love beyond measure, if you so fear 
the fire. What, you must leave us? It is not very 
mannerly . "^.with sarcasm, “to go while I speak I” 

But Clauaecould bear no more. He snatched his cap 
from the table, and with an incoherent word, aimed at 
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the Sj^idic and meant for leaftrfe-teking, he made for the 
.jfc^SrTjjlucked it open and disappeared. 

The Jcholar'smiled as he looked after him. “ A foolish 
young man,” Ijfc said? “ who will assuredly, if he be not 
stayed, end unfortunate. It is the way of Frenchmen, 
Messer Biondel. They act without method and strike 
without intention, bear into age the follies of youth, and 
wear the gravity neither of the nqrth nor of the south. 
But that reminds me,” he continued, speaking low and 
bending towards the other *vith a look of sympathy— 
“you are better, I hope?” 

The words were harmless, but they conveyed more 
than their surface meaning, and they touched the Syndic 
to the quick? He had begun to compose himself; now he 
had much ado not to gnash his tfccth in the scholar’s face. 
“ Better ? ” he ejaculated bitterly. “ What chance have I of 
being better? Better? Are you?” He began to tremble, 
his hands on the arms of his chair. “ Otherwise, if you 
are not, you will soon have cause to know what I feel.” 

# “ I am better,” Basterga answered with fervour. “ I 
thank Heaven for it.” 

Biondel rose to his feet, his hands still clutching the 
chair. “What!” he cried. “Yoy—you have not tried 
the-” 

"The remedium?" The scholar shook his head. 
“No, on the contrary, I am relieved from my fears. 
The alarm was baseless. I h#ve it not, I thank Heaven. 
I have not the disease. Nor, if there be any certainty in 
medicine, shall4iave it.” 

The Syndic, alas for human nature, could have struck 
him in the face 1 

“ You have it not ? ” he snarled. “ You have it not ? " 
And then regaining control of himselff “ I suppose I 
ought,” with a forced and ghastly sr&i^" to felicitate 
ydu on your escape”. 
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“Rather to felicitafe' yourself," Basterga ar^^ered. 
14 Or so I had hoped two days ago.” 

“ Myself? ” 

“Yes,” Basl^rga replied lightly.* “FV as soon as I 
found that I had no need of the remediun\ I thought of 
you. That was natural. And it occurred to me—nay. 
calm yourself!” 

“ Quick! % Quick ! K * 

“ Nay, calm yourself my dear Messer Blondel,” 
Basterga repeated with outward solicitude and inward 
amusement. “ Be calm, or you will do yourself an 
injury; you will indeed ! In your state you should be 
prudent; you should govern yourself—one never knows. 
‘And besides, the thought, to which I refe?—I see you 
recognise what it was ——” ’ 

“ Yes! yes! Go on 1 Go on !" 

“ Proved futile." 

“ Futile ? ” 

“Yes, I am sorry to say it. Futile.” 

“Futile!” The wretched man’s voice rose almost?to 
a scream as he repeated the word. He rose and sat 

down again. “ Then how did you—why did you-” 

He stopped, fighting for words, and, unable to frame them, 
clutched the air with his hands. A moment he mouthed 
dumbly, then “Tell me!” he gasped. “ Speak,*man, 
speak I How was it? Cannot you see—that you "are 
killing me ? 9 , 

Basterga saw indeed that he had gone nearer to it 
than he had intended : for a moment £e starting eyes 
and purple face alarmed him. In all haste, he gave up 
playing with the others fears. “It occurred to me," he 
said, “ that as I no longer needed the medicine myself, 
there was only the Grand Duke to ^e considered. -I 
thought thaf*^!8* might be willing to waive his claim, 
since he is as yet free from the disease. And four dctys 
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ago A despatched a messenger fcvhom I could trust to 
1 Turin. I had hopes of a favourable reply, and in 
that ercnt, I Should not have lost a minute in waiting 
upon you. J*or I am bound to say, RJesser Blondel” 
—the big map rubbed his chin and eyed the qther be¬ 
nevolently—"your case appealed to me in an especial 
manner. I felt myself moved, I scarcely know why, 
to do all I could on your behalf. Alas, the answer 
dashed my hopes.” # 

“ What was it?” BlondeJ’s voice sounded hollow and 
unnatural. Sunk in the high-backed chair, his chin 
fallen on his breast, it was in his eyes alone, peering 
from below bent brows, that he seemed to live. 

" He woiHd not waive his claim,” Basterga answered 
gently, “ save on a—but in substance that was til I.” 

Blondel raised himself slowly and stiffly in the chair. 
His lips parted. “ In substance?” he muttered hoarsely, 
“ There was more then ? ” 

Basterga shrugged his shoulders. “ There was. Save, 
the Grand Duke added, on the condition—but the con¬ 
dition which followed was inadmissible.” 

Blonde! gave vent to a cackling laugh. “ Inadmis¬ 
sible?” he muttered. “ Inadmissible." And then, “ You 
are not a dying* man, Messer Basterga, or you would 
think—few things inadmissible ". 

“ Impossible, then.” 

“What was it? What ^vas it?"—with a gesture 
eloquent of the impatience that was choking him. 

“ He asked,” Basterga replied reluctantly, “ a price.” 

‘A price?" * 

The big man nodded. 

The Syndic rose up and sat down again. “ Why did 
you not say so?* Why did you not say so at once?” 
he cried fiercely. “Is it about tha£jpQu have been 
fencing all this time? Is that what you were seeking? 
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And I fancied—A priofe, 'c 4 i ? I suppose ”— in H lower 
tone, and with a gleam of cunning in his eyes—“rfie'cto*g, 
not really want—the impossible? I am dot a very rich 
man, Messer ^asterga—you know 1 that j'^and I am sure 
you wc^ild tell him. You would tell hirr^ that men do 
not count wealth here as they do in Genoa or Venice, 
or even in Florence. I am sure you would put him 
right on that," with a faint whine in his tone. “ He 
would not strip a man t^ the last rag. He would not 
ask—thousands for it.” «. 

* No,” Basterga answered, with something of asperity 
and even contempt in his tone. “ He does not ask 
thousands for it, Messer Blondel. But he asks, none 
•the less, something you cannot give." 

“ Monfiy ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then—what is it ? ” Blondel leant forward in grow¬ 
ing fury:- "Why do you fence with me? What is it, 
man ? ” 

Basterga did not answer for a moment. At length, 
shrugging his shoulders, and speaking between jest and 
earnest, “The town of Geneva,” he said. “No more, 
no less.” 

The Syndic started violently, then was still. But the 
hand which in the first instant of surprise he had raised 
to shield his eyes, trembled ; and behind it great drops 
of sweat rose on his brow, find bore witness to the con¬ 
flict in his breast. 

“ You are jesting,” he said presently, \yjthout removing 
his hand. 

“It is no jest,” Basterga answered soberly. “You 
know the Grand Duke’s keen desire. We have talked 
of it before. And were it only a mafter," he shrugged 
his shoulders’•W the how—of ways and means in feet 
—there need be no impossibility, your position beiflg 
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what iV is. But I know the fineiitjg you entertain on the 
subject, Messer Blondel; and though I do not agree 
with yt>U, for ve look at the thing from different sides, 
I had no hope^hat yeu would come to it” 

“Never!” 

“ No. So much so, that I had it in my mind to keep 
the condition to myself. But-” 

“ Why did you not, then ? ” 

“ Hope against hope,” the bi^ man answered, with a 
shrug and a laugh. “ After ^ 11 , a live dog is better than 
a dead lion—only you will not see it. We are ruled, 
the most of us, by our feelings, and die for our side 
without asking ourselves whether a single person would 
be a ducat Ae worse if the other side won It is 
philosophical,” with another shrug. That is aH.” 

Apparently Blondel was not listening, for “ The Duke 
must be mad 1 ” he ejaculated, as the other uttered his 
last word. 

“ Oh no." 

0 U , Mad! ” the Syndic repeated harshly, his eyes still 
shaded by his hand. “ Qoes he think,” with bitterness, 
“that I am the man to run through the streets crying 
' Viva Savoia! ’ To raise a hBpeless dmeute at the head 
of the drunken ruffians who, since tTie war, have been the 
‘cursepf the place! And be thrown into the common 
jail, and hurried thence to tlifc scaffold! If he looks 
for that-" 

“ He does not." 

“ He is mad.” 

“ He does no£* Basterga repeated, unmoved. “ The 
Grand Duke is as sane as I am." 

“ Then what does he expect ? ” 

But thg^big mai#laughed. “ No, no, Messer Blondel,” 
he said. “You push me too far. Yountean nothing, 
and meaning nothing, all’s said and done. 1 wish," he 
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continued, rising to hfe fset, and reverting to ttfi tone 
of sympathy which he had for the moment laid 
“ I wish I might endeavour to show you^the thing as I 
see it, in a worji, as a philosopher sees it, ^id as men of 
culture,, in all ages, rising above the prejudices of the 
vulgar, have seen it. For after all, as Persius says, 

Live while thou liv'st 1 for death will make us all, 

A name, a nothjng, but an old wife’s tale. 0 

But I must not,* reluctantly. “ I know that.” 

The Syndic had lowe&ed his hand; but he still sat 
with his eyes averted, gazing sullenly at the corner of 
the floor. 

“ I knew it when I came,” Basterga resumed after a 
pause, “end therefore I ,was loth to speak to you.” 

“Yes.” 

“You understand, I am sure?” 

. The ^Syndic moved in his chair, but did not speak, 
and Basterga took up his cap with a sigh. “ I would 
I had brought you better news, Messer Blondel,” he said, 
as he rose and turned to go. “ But Cor ne edito! I am 
the happier for speaking, though I have done no good! ” 
And with a gesture of farewell, not without its dignity, 
he bowed, opened the door, and went out, leaving the 
Syndic to his reflections. 



CHAPTER XI. 


BY THIS OR THAJ. 

Long after Bastcrga, with ap exultant smile and the 
words “ I have limed him ! ” oif his lips, had passed into 
the Bourg du Four and gone to his lodging, the Syndic 
sat frowning in his chair. From time to time a sigh deep 
and heart-rending, a sigh that must have melted evqfl. 
Petitot, even Baudichon, swelled«his breast; artti more 
than once he raised his eyes to his painted effigy over 
the mantel, and cast on it a look that claimed the pity of 
men and Heaven. 

Nevertheless with each sigh and glance, though sigh 
an^ .glance lost no whit of their fervour, it might have 
been observed that his face; grew brighter; and that little 
by little, as he reflected on what had passed, he sat more 
firmly and strongly in his chair. 

, Not that he purposed buying his life at the price which 
Basterga had put bn it. Never! But when a ship is on 
the lee-shore it is pleasant to know that if one anchor 
fails to hold there is a second^ albeit a borrowed one. 
The knowledge steadies the netves and enables the mind 
to deal more firmly with the crisis. Or—to put the image 
in a shape nearer 1b the fact—though the power to escape 
by a shameful surrender may sap the courage of the 
garrison, it may also enable it to array its defences with* 
out panic^The Syndic, for the present a£ least, enter* 
talned no thought of saving himself bytaa shameful 
compliance; it was indeed because the compliance was 

*♦3 
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so shameful, and tlie impossibility of stooping to it so 
complete, that he sighed thus deeply, and raised eyes so 
piteous to his own portrait. He who stoc^d almost in tne* 
position of Pater Patriae to Geneva, to ^etray Geneva! 
He the fathef of his country to betray his country! 
Perish the thought! But, alas, he too must perish, unless 
he could hit on some other way of winning the remedium. 

Still, it is not to be gainsaid that the Syndic went 
about the search for this other way in a more cheerful 
spirit; and revolved this plan and that plan in a mind 
more at ease. The ominous shadow of the night, the 
sequent gloom of the morning were gone; in their place 
rode an almost giddy hopefulness to which no scheme 
seemed too fanciful, no plan without its promise. Betray 
his country! Never, never 1 Though, be it noted, there 
was small scope in the Republic for such a man as him¬ 
self, and he had received and could receive but a tithe of 
he deserved! While other men, Baudichon 
and Petitot for instance, to say nothing of Fabri and Du 
Pin, reaped where they had not sown, . 

That, by the way; for it had naught to do with the 
matter in hand—the discovery of a scheme which would 
place the remedium within his grasp. He thought 
awhile of the young student. He might make a second 
attempt to coerce him. But Claude’s flat refusal to g(t 
farther with the matter, a refusal on which, up to the 
time of Basterga’s abrupt entrance, the Syndic had made 
no impression, was a factor; and reluctantly, after some 
thought, Blondel put him out of his mind. 

To do the thing himself was his' next idea. But 
the scare of the night before had given him a distaste 
for the house; and he shrank from the attempt with a 
timidity he did not understand. Ha held thp room in 
abhorrence,4he house in dread ; and though he told him¬ 
self that in the last re§ort—perhaps he meant the last, but 
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one—he should venture, whil^ there was any other way 
he put that plan aside. 

And there another way: there were others through 
whom the thi^g coultl be done. Grio, indeed, who had 
access to the r 9 om and the box, was Basterga’s creature ; 
and the Syndic dared not tamper with him. But there 
was a third lodger, a young fellow, of whom the inquiries 
he had made*respecting the house had apprised him. 
Blondel had met Gentilis mort* than once, and marked 
him; and the lad’s weak chin and shifty eyes, no less 
than the servility with which fie saluted the magistrate 
had not been lost on the observer. The youth, granted he 
was not under Basterga’s thumb, was unlikely to refuse a 
request backdB by authority. 

As he reflected, the very person "who was in ms thoughts 
passed the window, moving with the shuffling gait and 
sidelong look which betrayed his character. The S em ite* 
took his presence for an omen : temfrted by it, he rose 
precipitately, seized his head-gear and cane, and hurried 
into«the street. He glanced up and down, and saw Louis 
in the distance moving irf the direction of the College, 
lie followed. Three or four youths, bearing books, were 
hastening in the same direction throi*gh the narrow street 
of the Coppersmiths, and the Syndic fell in behind them. 
He dared not hasten over-much^ for a dozen curious eyes 
watched him from the noisy beetle-browed stalls on either 
side; and presently, finding that he did not gain, he was 
making up his mind to await a better occasion, when 
Louis, abandoning^, companion who had just joined him, 
dived into one of the brassfounders’ shops. 

The Syndic walked on slowly, returning here and there 
a reverential salute. He was nearly at the gate of the 
College, when Lou ifj late and in haste, overfeok him, and 
hurried by him. Blondel doubted an instant what he 
should do; doubted now the moment for action was 

io 
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come the wisdom of the'Step he nad in his mind’ But 
a feverish desire to act had seized upon him, and after a 
moment’s hesitation he raised his voice. Young man.” ‘ 
he said, “ a m<?ment! Here!” 0 f 

Lours, not quite out of earshot, turned, found the 
magistrate’s eye upon him, wavered, and at last came to 
him. He cringed low, wondering what he had done 
amiss. , 

“ I know your face,” ,Blondel said, fixing him with a 
penetrating look. “Do you not lodge, my lad, in a 
house in the Corraterie?* Near the Porte Tertasse?” 

“Yes, Messer Syndic,” Louis answered, overpowered 
by the honour of the great man’s address, and still 
'wondering what evil was in store for hiifi. 

“The Mfere Royaume’s?" 

“Yes, Messer Syndic.” 

—C22* en y° u can me —° r rat her ’’—with an expression 
of growing«severity—“ you can do the State a service. 
Step this way, and listen to me, young man!" And 
his asperity increased by the fear that he was taking, an 
unwise step, he told the yoiKh, in curt stiff sentences, 
such facts as he thought necessary. 

The young student listened thunderstruck, his mouth 
open, and an expression of fatuous'' ^larm on his face. 

“ Letters ? ” he muttered, when the Syndic had come to 
a certain point in the story he had decided to tell. 

“Yes, papers of importance to the State,” the Syndic 
replied weightily, “ of which it is necessary that possession 
should be taken as quietly as possibly " 

“ And they are-” 

“They are in the steel box chained to the wall of 
his apartment. Be it your task, young man, to bring 
the box and the letters unread ami untouched to me. 
Opportunities of securing them in Messer Basterga’s 
absence cannot but occur," he continued more benignly. 
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“ Choose one wisely, use It boftily, and the care of your 
gfrtune^ will be in better hands than yours! A word to 
Basterga, on th\ other hand," Blondel continued slowly, 
and with a deadly looft—he had not failed to notice that 
Louis winced at the name of Basterga—“ and yew will 
find yourself In the prison of the Two Hundred, destined 
to share the fate of the conspirators.” 

The young %ian began to shake. “ Conspirators ? ” 
he cried faintly. The word brought vividly before him 
the horrors of the scaffold and the wheel. “ Oh, Lord 1 
Oh, Lord ! Why did I go to that house to lodge ? ” 

“ Do your duty," the Syndic said, “ and you need fear 
nothing.” 

“But if I cJnnot—do it?" thejyoufch stammeiyd, HTS 
teeth chattering. He to penetrate to Basterga’s room 
unbidden! He to rob the formidable man and perhaps 
be caught in the act! He to deceive him and meet his 
eye at meals! Impossible! “But if - h r amtot—doit?" 
he repeated, cowering. 

'IThe State knows no such word!" the Syndic re¬ 
turned grimly. “ Cannot,” , he continued slowly, “ means 
will not. Do your duty and (par nothing. Do it not, 
pause, hesitate, bre^he but a syllable of that which I 
have told you, and^ou will have all to fear. All! ” 

He saw too late that it was h^ himself who had all to 
fear; that in taking the lad before him into his confidence, 
he had placed himself in the haads of a craven. But he 
had done it. He had gone too far, moved by the foolish 
impulse of the moqjpnt, to retreat. His sole chance lay 
in showing the lad on which side danger pressed him 
most closely; on frightening him completely. And when 
Louis did not reply:— 

“ You do not answer me ? " Blondel said in*his sternest 
tones. “ You do not reply ? Am I to understand that 
you decline? That you refuse to perform the task which 

io 
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the State assigns to you 1 ? In that case De sure you will 
perish with those whom the Two Hundred knpw to ^e 
the enemies of Geneva, and for whom /he rack and the 
wheel are at this moment prepare?!.” 

“ No i ” Louis cried passionately ; he almost fell on his 
knees in the open street. “ No, no 1 I will go anywhere, 
do anything, Messer Syndic! I swear I will; I am no 
enemy! ,No conspirator! ” 

“ You may be no enemy. But you must show your¬ 
self a friend 1”: «■ 

“ I will 1 I will indeed.” 

“ And no syllable of this will pass your lips ? ” 

“ As I live, Messer Syndic I Nothing! Nothing!” 

When he had» repeated this several limes with the 
earnestness of extreme terror, and appeared to have laid 
to heart such particulars as Blondel thought he should 
know, the Syndic dismissed him, letting him go with a 
last injunction tv, be silent and a last threat. 

By mere force of habit the lad would have gone for¬ 
ward and entered the College; but on the threshold* he 
felt how unfit he was to mefct his fellows’ eyes, and he 
turned and hastened as fjist as his trembling limbs would 
carry him toward* his home. Tlje streets, to his ex¬ 
cited imagination, were full of spies ; h e fancied his every 
movement watched, his ^footsteps counted. If ho lingered 
they might suppose him lukewarm, if he paused they 
might think him ill-affected. His speed must show his 
zeal. His poor little heart beat in his breast as if it 
would spring from it, but he did nof, stay nor look aside 
until the door of the house in the Corraterie closed be¬ 
hind him. 

Then within the house there fell upon him—alas! 
what a thinfj it is to be a coward—S new fear. The fear 
was not the fear of Basterga, the bully and cynic, whom 
he had known and fawned on and flattered; But of 
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Basterga the dark and dangefoui conspirator, of whom 
J>e now^heard, ready to repay with the dagger the least 
attempt to penmate his secrets ! On his entrance he had 
flung himself race downward on his pallet in the little 
closet in which, he slept; but at that thought he sprang 
up, suffocated by it; already he fancied himself in the 
hands of the desperadoes whom he had betrayed, already 
he pictured slow and lingering deaths. But, again, at 
the remembrance of the task laidaipon him, he flung him¬ 
self prostrate, writhing, and cubing his fate, and shedding 
tears of panic. He to beard fiasterga! lie to betray 
him! Impossible! Yet if he failed, the rack and the 
wheel awaited him. Either way lay danger, on cither 
side yawned tSrturc and death. And»hc was a ^owaW. 
He wept and shuddered, abandoning himself to a very 
paroxysm of terror. 

When his door was pushed open a minute later, he did 
not hear the movement; with his^i/tad"lurried in the 
pillow he did not see the face of wonder, mingled with 
alarm, which viewed him from the doorway. lie had 
forgotten that it was Ann<? Royaumc’s custom to attend 
to the young men’s rooms during their absence at the 
afternoon lecture ; ajid when her voio*, asking in startled 
accents what was jmiss and if he were ill, reached his 
ears, he* sought, with a smothered shriek, to cover his 
head with the bedclothes. He fancied that Basterga was 
upon him 1 

“ What is the matter?” she repeated, advancing slowly 
to the side of the Jged. Then, getting no answer, she 
dragged the coverlet off him. “What is it? Don’t you 
know me ? ” 

He sat up then, saw who it was and came gradually 
to himself, but witlAiany sighs and tears. * She stood, 
looking down on him with contempt “Has some one 
bcen'beating you ? ” she asked, and searched with hard 
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eyes—he had been rkj' mend to her—for signs of ill- 
treatment c 

He shook his head. “ Worse," he sobb&i “ Far worse! 
Oh, what willebecomc of me ? Wfiat will' become of me ? 
Lord,*have mercy upon me! Lord, have mercy upon 
me!” 

Her lip curled Perhaps she was comparing him with 
another youth who had spoken to her that morning in a 
different strain. c 

“I don’t think it matters much,” she said scornfully, 
“ what becomes of you.” 

“ Matters ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ If you are such a coward as this! Tell me what it 
if.' What has happened ? If it is not that some one 
has beaten you, I don’t know what it is—unless you 
have been doing something wrong, and they have put 
you out of the University ? Is it that ? ” 

“No!” he crltd^-etfully. “Worse, worse! And do 
you leave me! You can do nothing I No one can do 
anything! ” ' > 

- She had her own troubled, and to-day was almost 
sinking under them. But this was not her way of 
bearing them. She shrugged her shoulders contemptu¬ 
ously. “ Vety well,” she said, “ I will go if I can do 
nothing.” 

“Do?” he cried vehemently. “What can you do?” 
And then, in the act of turning from him, she stood; 
so startling was the change, so marvellous the trans¬ 
formation which she saw come over Jus face. “Do,” he 
repeated, trembling violently, and speaking in a tone as 
much altered as his expression. He rose to his feet 
“Do? Perhaps you — you can do something—still 
Wait Please wait a minute! I was not quite 
myself.” He passed his hand across his brow. She 
did not know that behind his face of frightened stupor 
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his mind was working cunningly; following up the idea 
that h^d occurred to him. 

Shebegan think him mad But though she held 
him in distasti, she had no fear of him ; qnd even when 
he closed the door with a cringing air, and a logk that 
implored indulgence, she held her ground. “ Only, you 
need not close the door," she said coldly. ** There is no 
one in the house except my mothej.” 

“ Messer Basterga ? ” # 

“ He has gone out Is it ofchim,” in sudden enlighten¬ 
ment “ that you are afraid ? ” • 

He nodded sullenly. “ Yes,” he said ; and then he 
paused, eyeing her in doubt if he could trust her. At 
last, “ It is, bftt if you dared do it, I .know how I ceuld 
draw his teeth 1 How I could ”-*-with the cruef grin of 
the coward—“ squeeze him! squeeze him ! ” and he went 
through the act with his nervous, shaking fingers. “ I 
could hold him like that! I could .hnM him powerless 
as the dog that would bite and dSre not! ” 

.She stared at him. “You?" she said; it was hard 
to say whether incredulity or scorn were written more 
plainly on her face. “ You ? ” 

“ I! 11 ” he replied, with the sarge gesture of holding 

something. “ And*I know how to put him in your power 
also!”* 

“ In my power! ” 

“Ay.” 

Her face grew hard as if she too held her enemy passive 
In her grip. Then her lip curled, and she laughed in 
scorn. “ Ay I Aiicf what must I do to bring that about? 
.Something, I suppose, you dare not, Louis?” 

“ Something you can do more easily than I,” he 
answered doggedfyt “ A small thing, too,”4ie continued, 
clasping his hands in his eagerness and looking at her 
with imploring eyes. “ A nothing, a mere nothing! ” 
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“ And yet it will do sp-rtuch ? ” 

“ I swear it will.” 

“Then” she retorted, eyeing him shrewdly, “if ft is so 
easy to do why were you undone s minufe ago ? And 
puling like a child in arms ? ” 

“ Because,” he said, flushing under her eyes, “ it—it is 
not easy for me to do. And I did not see my way.” 

“It looked like it.” „ 

“ But I see it now if*yop will help me. You have only 
to take a packet of letters Jrom his room—and you go 
there when you please—efnd he is yours! While you 
have the letters he dare not stir hand or foot, lest you 
bring him to the scaffold! ” 

‘^Bring him to the scaffold ? ” 

“Get the letters, give them to me, and I will answer 
for the rest.” Louis' voice was low, but he shook with 
excitement. “See!” he continued, his eyes at all times 
prominent, alpiocf,parting from his head, “it might be 
done this minute. This minute! ” 

“It might,” the girl replied, watching him coldly. 
“But it will not be done either this minute or at all 
unless you tell me what is in the letters, and how you 
come to know about Jhem.” 

Should he tell her ? He fancied thaf he had no choice. 
“ Messer Blondel the Syndic wants the letters,” he an¬ 
swered sullenly. And, Urged farther by her expression 
of disbelief, he told the astonished girl the story which 
Blondel had told him. The fact that he believed it went 
far with her ; why, for the rest, doubt a story so extra¬ 
ordinary that it seemed to bear the stamp of truth ? 

“ And that is all ? ” she said when he came to the end. 

“ Is it not enough ? ” 

“ It may be«enough,” she replied, hffi- resolute.manner 
in strange contrast with his cowardly haste. “Only 
there is a thing not clear. If the Syndic knows what? is 
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in the letters, why does he ncft c^ize them and Basterga 
with tjjem—the traitor with the proof of his treason?” 

“Because he is afraid* of the Grand Duke,” Louis 
cried. “If he*seize Basterga and miss tfye proof of his 
treason, what then ?” 

“Then he is not sure that the letters are there?” 
Anne replied keenly. 

“He is not,sure that they would be there when he 
came to seize them," Louis answered. “ Basterga might 
have a dozen confederates in, the house ready at a sign 
to destroy the letters.” 

She nodded. 

“ And that is what they will make us out to be,” he 
continued, hhP voice sinking as his fgars returned upon 
him. “ The Syndic threatened as much; and such 
things have happened a hundred times. I tell you, if 
we do not do something, we shall suffer with him. But 
do it, and he is in your power ! AncJ if hejias any hold 
on you, it is gone! ” *' 

# 'Die blood surged to her face. Hold upon her? Ah ! 
Rage—or was it hope?—lightened in her eyes and trans¬ 
formed her face. She was thinking, he guessed, of the 
hundred insults she had undergone at Basterga’s hands, 
of the shame-compelling taunts to which she had been 
forced to listen, of the loathed touch she had been forced 
to bear. If there was aught ifi her mind beyond this, 
any motive deeper or more divinc^hc did not perceive 
it; enough, that he saw that she wavered, and he pressed 
her. 

“You will be ffte,” he cried passionately, “Freed 
from him I Freed from fear of him 1 Say you will do 
itl Say that you will do it,” he continued fervently, and 
he made as if he wpild kneel before her. il Do it, and I 
swear that never shall a word to displease you pass my 
lips,” 
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With a glance of scqrn‘ that pierced eveil his selfish* 
ness, “ Swear only,” she said, “ that you have told gne the 
truth 1 I ask no more.” 

“ I swear it <?n my salvation l" 

She t drew a deep breath. 

“I will do it,” she said. “The steel box which is 
chained to the wall ? " 

“ Yes, yes,” he panned, “ you cannot mistake it. The 
key-” * « 

“ I know where he keeps*it.” 

She said no more, but turned, and regarding his thanks 
as little as if they had been the wind passing by her, she 
opened the door, crossed the living-room, and vanished 
upjthe staircase. He followed her as far 3s the foot of 
the stairs, and there stdod listening and shifting his feet 
and biting his nails in an agony of suspense. She had 
not deigned to bid him watch for Basterga’s coming, but 
he did so; his eyes on the outer door, through which the 
scholar must enter, ana his tongue and feet in readiness 
to warn her or save himself, according as the pressure cf 
danger directed the one or the other step. 

Meanwhile his ears were on the stretch to catch what 
she did. He heard .her try the door of the room. It 
was locked. He heard her shake it Then he guessed 
that she fetched a key, for after an interval,’* which 
seemed an age, he caught’the grating of the wards in the 
lock. After that, she was.quiet so long, that but for the 
apprehensions of Basterga’s coming, which weighed on 
his coward soul, he must have gone uj^in sheer jealousy 
so see what she was doing. 

Not that he distrusted her. Even while he waited, 
and while the thing hung in the balance, he smiled to 
think how cleverly he had contrived It. On the side of 
the authorities he would gain favour by delivering the 
letters: on the other side, if Basterga retained power*to 
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larm, it v&s not he who hacf taken the letters, nor he 
vho Would be exposed to the first blast of vengeance— 
sut the girl* • The blame for her, the credit for him I 
From the nettle danger his wits had plucked the flower 
iafety. But /or his fears he could have chuckled ; and 
then he heard her leave the room, and relock the door. 
With a gasp of relief, he retired a pace or two, and 
nraited, his ejfes fixed on the doorway through which she 
must enter. • 

She was long in coming, aJhd when she came his hand, 
extended to receive the letters, fell by his side, the 
whispered question died on his lips. Her face told him 
that she had failed. It might have told him also that 
she had built far more on the attempt than,sh£**had 
let him perceive. But what was that to him ? It was 
enough for him that she had not the letters. He could 
have torn her with his hands. “ Where are they ? Where 
are they?” he cried, advancing,,upon fief. “You have 
not got them ? ” 

* “ Got them ? ” And then she straightened herself, and 
with a passionate glance'at the door, “ No! And he has 
not come in time to take me in the act, it seems. As I 
have no doubt yoy planned, you viWain ! That I might 
be more and deeper in his power! ” 

"NS! No!” he cried, recoiling. "I never thought 
of it!” 

“ Yes, yes! ” she retorted. • 

He wrung his hands. How was he to make her under¬ 
stand? "I swe^” he cried, and he fell on his knees 
with uplifted hands. “ I swear on my knees I thought 
of no such thing. The tale I told you was true l True, 

every word of it! And the letters-" 

“ There are no fitters! ” she said. 

“In the box?” 

•"None;” 
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He sprang to his feetj' He shook his fist aiher in low 
ignoble rage, "You liel" he cried. “You hate not 
looked. You have played with me. You have gone 
into the room And come out again, but you have not 
looked,^ou have not dared to look." 

* I have looked," she answered quietly. “ In the box 
that is chained to the wall. There are no papers in it 
There is nothing in it except a small phial* 

“A phial?" 

“ Of some golden liquid."*) 

"That is all?" 

"All!” 

Louis Gendlis stared at her, open-mouthed. Had the 
Syndic deceived him? Or had some one'deceived the 
Syndic? ‘ 



CHAPTER XII 


THE CUP AND TH£ LIP. 

BLONDEL could not hide tjie agitation he felt as he 
listened to his unexpected viators, and saw whither their 
errand tended. Fabri, who was leader of the deputation 
of three who had come upon him without warning, dis¬ 
cerned this ;*much more Baudichon and Pctitot, ujhose 
eyes were on the watch for the«least sign of Weakness. 
And Blondel was conscious that they saw it, and on that 
account strove the more to mask his feelings under a 
show of decision. “ I have little doubt that I shall have 
news within the hour,” he said.* “ Before night, I must 
jjave news.” And nodding with the air of a man who 
knew much which he cQuld not impart, he leant back 
in the old abbot’s chair. 

But Fabri had not come’for that, nor was he to be 
satisfied with that*, and, after a pause, “ Yes,” he replied, 
“ I know. That may be so. But you see, Messer Blondel, 
this affair is not quite where it was yesterday, or we 
should not have come to you to-day. The King of 
France—-I am sure we are much indebted to him—does 
not write on light occasions, and his warning is explicit 
From Paris, thence get the same story as from Turin. 
And this being so, and the King’s tale agreeing with our 
agent’s-—” 

“Hedoes not fiention Basterga!” Blondel objected. 
He repented the moment he had said it ' 

•“By name, no. But he says-” 

*57 
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“ Enough for any one jvith eyes! ” Petitot exclaimed. 

“ He says,” Fabri repeated, requesting the other by a 
gesture to be silent, “that the Grand Duke's emissary is 
a Paduan expelled from Venice or* from 0 Genoa. That 
is near enough. And I confess, were I in your place, 
Messer*'Blondel-” 

“ With your responsibilities,” Petitot muttered through 
closed teeth. 

“I should want to 1 'know—more about him.’' This 
from Baudichon. 

Fabri nodded assent. “ 1 think so,” he said. “ I really 
think so. In fact, I may go farther and say that were 
I in your place, Messer Blondel, I should seize him to¬ 
day.” 

“ Ay, <within the hour I ” 

“This minute!” said Baudichon, last of the three. 
And all three, their ultimatum delivered, looked at 
Blondel, a challenge in their eyes. If he stood out 
longer, if he still declined to take the step which prudence 
demanded, the step on which they were all agreed, they 
would know that there was something behind, something 
of which he had not told them. 

Blondel read the look, and it perturbed him. But not 
to the point of sapping the resolution which he had formed 
at the Council Table, and to which, once formed, he 
clung with the obstinacy of an obstinate man. The 
remedtum first; afterwards what they would, but the 
remedtum first He was'not going to risk life, warm 
life, the vista of sunny unending to-morrows, of springs 
and summers and the melting of srwws, for a craze, a 
scare, an imaginary danger 1 Why at that very minute 
the lad whom he had commissioned to seize the thing 
might be on the way with it. At ?py minute a step 
might sound on the threshold, and herald the promise 
of life. And then—then they might deal with Basteqga 
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as they pleased. Then they* might hang the Paduan 
high af Haman, if they pleased But until then—his 
mind was madg up. 

“ I do not agree with you," he said, his qnderlip thrust 
out, his head trembling a little. 

“ You will not arrest him ? ” 

“No, I shall not arrest him," he replied, hardening 
himself to meet their protestant and indignant eyes. 
“Nor would you,” he continue^ with bravado, “in my 
place. If you knew as much £s I do.” 

“ But if you know,” Baudicbon said, “ I would like to 
know also.” 

"The responsibility is mine.” Blondel swayed him¬ 
self from sidento side in his chair as he said it. ‘VThe 
responsibility is mine, and I am willing to bear it. It is 
the old difference of policy between us,” he continued, 
addressing Petitot. "You are willing to grasp at every 
petty advantage, I am Willing-" 

“ To risk much to gain much "-Petitot exclaimed. 

“ Xo take some risk to gain a real advantage,” Blondel 
retorted, correcting him with an eye to Fabri; whom 
alone, as the one impartial hearer, he feared. “ For to 
what does the course which"you ye so eager to take 
amount? You sefte Basterga: later, you will release 
him at .the Grand Duke’s request. What are we the 
better? What is gained?" 

" Safety." 

“No, on the other hand, danger. Danger! For, 
warned that we have detected their plot, they will hatch 
another plot, and iifttead of working as at present under 
our eyes, they will work below the surface with aug¬ 
mented care and secrecy: and will, perhaps, deceive us. 
No, my friends ”—%^wing himself back in bis cha’h^vith 
an air of patron aafe, almost of contempt—for by dim^of 
repeating his argument he had come to believe it, arh^ 
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to plume himself upon «i?—“ I look farther ahead than 
you do, and for the sake of future gain am willing $o take 
—present responsibility.” ^ 

They were t silent awhile : his old mastery was begin¬ 
ning tg assert itself. Then Petitot spoke. “ You take a 
heavy responsibility,” he said, “ a heavy charge, Messer 
Blondel. What if harm come of it ? ” 

Blondel ^shrugged his shoulders. 

* You have no wife, Messer Blondel.” 

The Fourth Syndic stared. What did the man mean? 

“You have no daughters,” Petitot continued, a slight 
quaver in his tone. “ You have no little children, you 
sleep well of nights, the fall of wood-ash does not rouse 

yout you do not listen when you awake. Yuu do not-” 

he paused, the last barrier of reserve broken down, the 
tears standing openly in his eyes—“ it is foolish perhaps 
—you do not yearn, Messer Blondel, to take all you love 
in your arms,-ftnd shelter them arid cover them from the 
horrors that threaten us, the horrors that may fall on us 
—any night! You do not ”—he looked at Baudishqn 
and the stout man’s face grew pale, he averted his eyes— 
“ you do not dream of these things, Messer Blondel, nor 
awake to fancy therp, but we do. We do ! " he repeated 
in accents which went to the hearts of“ill, “ day and night, 
rising and lying down, waking and sleeping. And we— 
dare run no risks.” • 

In the silence which followed Blondel’s fingers tapped 
restlessly on the table. He cleared his throat and voice. 

“ But there, I tell you there are no risks,” he said. He 
was moved nevertheless. 

Petitot bowed, humbly for him. “Very good,” he 
said. “ I do not say that you are ijot right. But-” 

“ And moment by moment I expQct news. It might 
come at this minute, it might come at any minute,” the 
Syndic continued. With a glance at the window he 
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moved his cijair, as if to- shake* off the spell that Petitot 
had cast over him. “Besides—£ou do not expect the 
town to be taken in an hour from now ? ” 

« No.” 

“ In broad daylight ? ” 

Petitot shook his head. “ God knows what I expect I ” 
he murmured despondently. 

“When the information we have points to a night 
attack?” 

Fabri nodded. “ That is true/ ne said. 

" And the walls are well guaVled at night.” 

Fabri nodded again. "Yes,” he said, "it is true, 
think, Messer Petitot,” he went on, turning to him, “we 
are a little ovc*-fcarful.” . 

The two others were silent, ai*d Blondel cycB them 
harshly, aware that he had mastered them, yet hating 
them. Petitot’s appeal to his feelings—which had 
touched and moved Blondel even while Jin resented it 
as something cruel and unfair—«had lacked but a little 
of success. But missing, failing by ever so little, it left 
the three ill-equipped to continue the struggle on lower 
grounds. They sat silent, Fabri almost convinced, the 
others dejected: and Blondel Sat silent also, hardened by 
his victory, and hattng them for the manner of it. Was 
not his life as deSr to him as their wives and children 
were to them? And was it nofc at stake? Yet he did 
not whine and pule to them. God ! they whine, they 
complain, who had long years to live and rose of morn¬ 
ings without counting the days, and, at the worst and 
were Geneva taken, hfcd but the common risks to run and 
many a chance of efscape 1 While he—yet he did not 
pule to them! He|did / not stab them unfairly^ruelly, 
striving to reach th^j<'*ender spots, to take advanulge of 
their kindness of lyTrt. He had no thought, no norWi 
of betraying them/ but, had he such, it would serve thetm 

ii 
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right F It would repay .them selfishness for selfishness, 
greed for greed 1 In His place they would not hesitate. 
He could see at what a price they set their petty lives, 
and how little^ they would scruple to b6y them in the 
dearest market. Well was it for Geneva that it was he 
and not they whom God saw fit to try. And he glowered 
at them. Wives and daughters ! What were wives and 
daughters beside life, warm life, life stretching forward 
pleasantly, indefinitely, morning after morning, day after 
day—life and a continuance of good things ? 

Immersed as he was in this train of thought, it was 
none the less he who first caught the sound of a foot on 
the threshold, and a summons at the door. He rose to 
his feet. Already in his mind's eye he sav: Basterga cast 
to the lions : and why not ? The sooner the better if the 
remedium were really at the door. “ There may be news 
even now,” he said, striving to master his emotion, and 
to speak with, the superiority of a few minutes before. 
“ One moment, by your leave! I will see and let you 
know if it be so, Messer Fabri.” t 

“Do by all means,” Fabri apswered earnestly. “You 
will greatly relieve me.” 

“ Ay, indeed, I hope it is so,” Petitot murmured. 

“ I will see, and—and return,” Blondel repeated, be¬ 
ginning to stammer. “ I—I shall nbt be a minute.” 
The struggle for composure was vain ; his head was on 
fire, his limbs twitched. Had it come? 

Yet when he reached' the door he paused, afraid to 
open. What if it were not the remedium, what if it were 
some trifle ? What if—but as h©^hesitated, his hand, 
half eager, half reluctant, rested on the latch, the door 
slid akr, and his eyes met the complacent smirking 
face,vbf his messenger. He fancied, that he read suc¬ 
cess in Gentiiis’ looks, and his heart leapt up. “ I shall 
oe back in a moment,” he babbled, speaking over, his 
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shoulder to those whom he left.. In a moment, gentle¬ 
men, of e moment! ” And going out he closed the door 
behind him—c^psed it jealously, that they might not 
hear. 

“ I hope he has news will decide him,” Petitot muttered 
lowering his voice involuntarily. “ Messer Blondcl is over- 
courageous for me ! ” He shook his head dismally. 

“ He is very, courageous,” Fabri assented in the same 
undertone. “Perhaps even—a iy;tl& rash.” 

Baudichon grunted. “ Rasl^! ” he repeated. “ I would 
like to know what he expects ? f would like to know——” 

A cry as of a wild beast cut short the word : a blow, 
a shriek of pain followed, the door flew open ; as they 
rose to their fifet in wonder, into the room fell a la<£—it 
was Louis—a red weal across his •face, his arm raised to 
protect his head. Close on him, his eyes flaming, his 
cane quivering in the air, pressed Messer Blondcl. In 
their presence he aimed another blow aU the lad : but 
the blow fell shorthand before he could raise his stick 
a^third time the astonished looks of the three in the 
room reminded him whose he was, and in a measure 
sobered him. But he was still unable to articulate: 
and the poor smarting wretch cowering behind the 
magistrates was nof more deeply or more visibly moved. 

“ Steady, steady, Messer Blondcl ! ” Fabri said. “ I 
fear something untoward has happened. What is it?” 
And he put himself more decidedly between them. 

“ He has ruined us! ” 

“ Not that, I hope ? ” 

“ Ruined us ! RUfricd us ! ” Blondcl panted, his rage 
almost choking him. “ lie had it in his hands and let it 
go. He let it go! ” 

“ That which yot#-" 

w That which I ’ —a pause—“ commissioned hirri>to 
geti’ ^ 

ll * 
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“ tfaji you did not! Qb.Hvorshipful gentlemen,” Gentilis 
wailed, turning to them, “indeed, he did not tel Ipme to 
bring aught but papers ! I swear he did p not.” 

“Whatever was there, I said! Whatever was there!” 
the Syndic screamed. 

“ No, worshipful sir! ” amid a storm of sobs. “ No, no! 
Indeed no! And how was I to know ? There was 
naught but;, that in the box, and who woul 4 think treason 
lay in a-” ‘ , 

“ Mischief lay in it! ” { 

“In a bottle!” c 

“ And treason,” Blondel thundered, drowning his last 
word, “ for aught you knew! Who are you to judge 
where treason lies, or may lie? Oh, pig *, 1 dog, fool,” he 
continued, carried awzfy by a fresh paroxysm of rage, at 
the thought that he had had it in his grasp and let it go { 
“ If I could score your back!" And he brandished his 
cane. 

“You have scored his face pretty‘fairly,” Baudichon 
muttered. “To score his back too-” , 

“Were nothing for the offence! Nothing! As you 
would say if you knew it,” Blondel panted. 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“Ay.” 

“Then I would like to know it. ^hat is it he has 
done ?” * 

“ He has left undone tl^t which he was ordered to do,” 
Blondel answered more soberly than he had yet spoken. 
He had recovered something of his power to reason. “ That 
is what he has done. But for his defSult we should at this 
moment be in a position to seize Basterga.” 

“Ayf" 

Yy, and*to seize him with procftbf his guilt! Proof 
a>4 to spare.” ; 

^ “But 1 could not know," Louis whimpered, “Wor- 
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shipful gentfemen, I could no! know. I could not know 
what $ was you wanted.” 

“ I told yotj Jo bring the contents of the box.” 

“ Letters, ay! Letters, worthy sir, buttnot-” 

“ Silence, and go into that room ! ” Blondel j>ointed 
with a shaking finger to a small inner serving-room at 
the end of the parlour. “ Go! ” he repeated peremptorily, 
“and stay thqfe until I come to you.” # 

Then, but not until the lac^ had taken his tear-be¬ 
dabbled face into the closet^ and had closed the door 
behind him, the Syndic turraxl to the three. “ I ask 
your pardon,” he said, making no attempt to disguise 
the agitation which still moved him. “ But it was enough, 
it was more lhan enough, to try me.” He paused and 
wiped his brow, on which the •sweat stood in beads. 
“He had under his hand the papers,” looking at them 
a little askance as if he doubted whether the explana¬ 
tion would pass, “that we need ! The papers that would 
convict Basterga. ^And becausd they did not wear the 
syapearance he expected—because they were disguised, 
you understand—they wore in a bottle in fact—and were 

not precisely what he expected-” 

“ He left them ? ” . 

“ He left them.’* There was something like a tear, a 
leaden drop, in tRe corner of the Fourth Syndic's eye. 

“ Still if he had access to therti once,” Petitot suggested 
briskly, “ what has been done # once may be done twice. 
He may gain access to them again. Why not?” 

“He may, but he may not. Still, I should have 
thought of that aiW—and marie allowance,” Blondel 
answered with a fair show of candour. “ But^too often 
an occasion let slip does not return, as you know. 
The least disorder in the box he searched majr put 
Basterga on the alert, and wreck my plans.” \ 
They did pot answer. They felt one and all, PetitoS 
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and Baudichon no lessj than Fabri t that they had done 
r this man an injustice. His passion, his chagtUn, his 
singleness of aim, the depth of his disappointment, dis¬ 
armed even those who were in the daily habit of dififering 
from V lm - Was this—this the man whom they had 
secretly accused of lukewarmness ? And to whom they 
had hesitated to entrust the safety of the city? They 
had done ljim wrong.. They had not credited him with 
a tithe of the feeling, the single-mindedness, the patriot¬ 
ism which it was plain he possessed. 

They stood silent, while Blondel, aware of the precipice, 
to the verge of which his improvident passion had drawn 
him, watched them out of the corner of his eye, uncertain 
how*far their comprehension of the scene fi'ad gone. He 
trembled to think how‘nearly he had betrayed his secret; 
and took the more shame to himself, inasmuch as in cooler 
blood he saw the lad’s error to be far from irremediable. 
As Petitot said, that which could be done so easily and 
quickly could be done a second tim'd. If only he had 
not struck the lad ! If only he had commanded himself, 
and spoken him fairly and seftt him back! Almost by 
this time the retnedium might be here. Ay, here, in 
the palm of his hard ! The reflection stabbed Blondel 
so poignantly, the sense of his folly went so deep, he 
groaned aloud. 

That groan fairly won over Baudichon, who was by 
nature of a kind heart. “Tut, tut,” he said ; “you must 
not take it to heart, Messer Blondel. Try again.” 

“Unless, indeed,” Petitot murmured, but with respect, 
“Messer Blondel knows the mistake to be fraught with 


consequences more grave than we suppose.” 

Tha»'rourth Syndic smiled awry: that was precisely 
what'Tie did - know. But " No,” he fiid, “the thing can 
toured. I am sorry I lost my temper. Not a moment 
TOUst be wasted, however. 1 will see this young mar»: if 
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he raises any difficulty, I havt* s^ll another agent whom 

I can employ. And* by to-morr6w at latest-” 

“ You may still have the thing in your hands.” 

“ I think so. I certainly think so.” 

“ Good. Then till to-morrow," Fabri answered, as he 
took his cap from the table and with the others*turned 
towards the door. “ Good luck, Messer Blondel. We 
are reassured. We feel that our interests are in good 
hands.” 

“Yes,” said Petitot almost warmly. “Still, caution, 
caution 1 Messer Blondel. One bad man within the 
gates-" 

“ May be hung! ” Blondel cried gaily. 

“ Ay, may be ! But unhung is a graver foe thap five 
hundred men without! It is that l would hhve you . 
bear in mind.” 

“ I will bear it in mind,” the Fourth Syndic answered. 

“ And when I can hang him,” with a vindictive look, “ be 
sure I will—and >igh as Hamas'. ” ♦ 

He attended them with solicitude to the door, being set 
f>y what had happened ajittlc more upon his behaviour. 

That done and the outer door closed upon them, he re¬ 
turned to the parlour, but difl not at once seek the young 
man, upon whom he had taken the precaution of turning 
the key. 

Instead he stood a while, pandering with a pale face •, 
a haggard, paler replica he seemed of the stiff, hard 
portrait on the panel over th^ mantel. He was wonder¬ 
ing why he had let himself go so foolishly; he was 
recognising with a linking heart that it was to his illness 
he owed it that he had so frequently of late lost control 
of himself. \ 

For a man to tjpcover that the power of selfS^astery 
is passing from him is only a degree less appalling <$han 
the consciousness of insanity itself-, and Blondel coweihd, 
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trembling under the th<ji^ht. If aught could strengthen 
his purpose it was the suspicion that? the insidious disease 
from which he suffered was already sappirjg the outworks 
of that mind op whose clever combinations he depended 
for his one chance of cure. 

Yet Svhile the thought strengthened, if terrified him. 
“ I must make no second mistake—no second mistake 1 ” 
he muttered, his eyes on the door of the B serving-room. 
“ No seconS mistake! * And he waited a while consider¬ 
ing the matter in all its aspects. Should he tell Louis 
more than he had told hirmalready ? It seemed needless. 
To send the lad with curt, stern words to fetch that which 
he had omitted to bring—this seemed the more straight¬ 
forward way: and the more certain, too, since the lad had 
now seeh the other magistrates, and could have no doubt 
of their concurrence or of the importance of the task 
entrusted to him. Blondel decided on that course, and 
•advancing to the door he opened it and called to his 
prisoner to come out. • , 

To his credit be it said the sight of the Jp.d’s 
wealed face gave the Syndic something of a shock. He 
was soon to be more gravely shaken. Instigated partly 
by curiosity, partly^ by the desire to fix Louis’ scared 
faculties, he began by asking what wrfs the aspect of the 
phial which the lad had omitted to bring. “What was 
its colour and size, and how full was it ? ” he proceeded, 
striving to speak gently and to make allowance for the 
cowering weakness of the' youth before him. “ Do you 
hear ? " he urged. “ Of what shape was it ? You can 
tell that at least. You handled i«J I suppose? You 
took it out of the metal box?” 

Louis/burst into tears. 

Blorldel h%d much ado—for it wa^rue, he had small 
command of himself—not to strike the lad again. In¬ 
stead, “Fool,” he said, “what do your tears help you 
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or advance me ? Speak, I tell y° u » and answer my 
question! What wSs the appearance of this flask or 
bottle, or wha^ it was—that you left there ? ” 

The lad sank to his knees. Fear and p^tin had robbed 
him of the petty cunning he possessed. He no longer 
knew what td tell nor what to withhold. Aifd in a 
breath the truth was out. “ Don’t strike me! ” he wailed, 
guarding his smarting face with his arm. “ And I’ll tell 
you all! I will indeed ! ” t 1 * 

The Syndic knew then that there was more to learn 
“ All ? ” he repeated, aghast. • 

“ Ay, the truth. All the truth,” Louis moaned. “ I 
didn’t see it. I did not go to it! I dared not 1 I swear 
I dared not!’* . 

“You did not see it?” the Syndic said slowly! “The 
phial ? You did not see the phial ? " 

“No.” 

This time Messer Blondcl did not strike. He leant 
heavily upon the table ; his face, which a moment before 
had been swollen with impatience, turned a sickly white. 
“You—you didn’t see it?” he muttered—his tone had 
sunk to a whisper. “You didn’t see it? Then all you 
told me was a lie? There” was nothing—no bottle in 
the box ? But hftw, then, did you know anything of a 
bottle ? Did he ”—with a sharp spasm of pain—“ send 
you here to tell me this ? ” • 

“ No, no i She told me. She looked—for me in the 
box.” 

“Who?" 

“ Anne. Anne Hoyaume! I was afraid,” the lad 
continued, speaking with a little more confidence, as he 
saw that the Syndic made no movement to strike him, 
“ and she said tha^he would look for me. • She cbuld go 
to his room, and run little risk. But if he had caught 
mp there he would have killed me 1 Indeed he would 1” 
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Louis repeated desperately, as he read Jthe. storm-signs 
that began to darken the Syndic's face. 

“ You told her then ? ” 

“ I could nof do it myself! I could not indeed." 

He cowered lower; but he fared better than he ex¬ 
pected 1 . The Syndic drew a long fluttering breath, a 
breath of returning life, of returning hope. The colour, 
too, began to come back to his cheeks^ After all, it 
might havS been wor^i. He had thought it worse. He 
had thought himself discovered, tricked, discomfited by 
the man against whom he had pitted his wits, with his 
life for stake. Whereas—it seemed a small thing in 
comparison—this meant only the inclusion of one more 
in thg secret, the running of one more riskfthe hazarding 
another* tongue. Andr the lad had not been so unwise. 
She had easier access to the room than he, and ran less 
risk of suspicion or detection. Why not employ her in 
place of the lad ? 

The youth grovelling before, him v^ndered to see him 
calm, and plucking up spirit stood upright. “ You must 
go back to her, and ask her tp get it for you," Blonde! 
said firmly. “You can be back within the half-hour, 
bringing it.” 

Louis began to shrink. His eye/ sank. “ She will 
not give it me,” he muttered. * 

“No?” Blondel, as h* repeated the word, wondered 
at his own moderation. But the shock had been heavy; 
he felt the effect of it. Vie was languid, almost half¬ 
hearted. Moreover, a new idea had taken root in his 
mind. “ You can try her,” he said. * 

“ I can try her, but she will not give it me,” Louis re¬ 
peated wifti a new obstinacy. As the Syndic grew mild 
he grew sullen. The change was i^the other, not in 
himself. Subtly he knew that the Syndic was no longer 
in the mood to strike. 
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Blonde] ru^nijiated. It miglft^e better, it might even 
be safe#, if he saw th£ girl himself. The story—of trea¬ 
son and a botjlf—which had imposed on his colleagues 
might not move her much. It might be yiser to attack 
her on other grounds, grounds on which women lay 
more open. And self-pity whispered with a tetr that 
the truth, than which he could conceive nothing more 
moving, nothing more sublimely sad, might go farther 
with a woman than bribes or threats or the nTost skilful 
inventions. He made up his mind. He would tell the 
truth, or something like it, something as like it as he 
dared tell her. 

“Very well,” he said, “you can go! But be silent! 
A word to hint—I shall learn it sooner or later—and you 
perish on the wheel! You can g» now. I shalPput the 
matter in other hands.” 



CHAPTER XIII. 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. 

C 

i 

WHETHER Basterga, seeing that Claude was less pliant 
than he had looked to fmd him, shunned occasion of 
collision with him, or the Paduan being in better spirits 
was less prone to fall foul of his companions, certain it 
is tlv».t life for a time after the outbreak at supper ran 
more quietly in the house in the Corraterie. Claude’s 
gloomy face—he had not forgiven—bade beware of him; 
and little save on the subject of Louis’ disfigured cheek 
—of which the most pointed questions could extract no 
explanation—passed among them atJ^ble. But outward 
peace was preserved and a show of ease. Grio’s bfut^l 
nature broke out once or twic® when he had had wine; 
but discouraged by Basterga, he subsided quickly. And 
Louis, starting at a^voice and trembling at a knock, with 
the fear of the Syndic always upon hinf, |howed a nervous¬ 
ness which more than once drew the Italian’s eye to him. 
But on the whole a calm prevailed; a stranger entering 
at noon or during the evening meal might have deemed < 
the party ill-assorted and silent, but lacking neither in 
amity nor ease. 

Meantime, under cover of this dllm, destined to be 
short-live^, and holding in suspense the makings of a 
storm of no mean violence, two persons were drawing 
nearer to ona* another. A confidence even a confidence 
not perfect, is a tie above most. Nor does love play at 
any time a higher part than when it repeats “ I do not 

17a 
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understand—1 itrust”. By the. common light of day, 
which thowea Anne moving to and fro about her house¬ 
hold tasks, at, § nee the minister and the providence of 
the home, the dark suspicion that had fo»a moment—a 
moment only!—mastered Claude’s judgment, lost shape 
and reality, ft was impossible to see her bending over 
the hearth, or arranging her mother’s simple meal, it 
was impossibly to witness her patience, her industry, her 
deftness, to behold her, ever geijtlb yet supporting with 
a man’s fortitude the trials of her position, trials of the 
bitterness of which she had given him proof—it was im¬ 
possible, in a word, to watch her in her daily life, without 
perceiving the wickedness as well as the folly of the 
thought whiclPhad possessed him. » 

True, the more he saw of her the graver seemed the 
mystery ; and the more deeply he wondered. But he no 
longer dreaded the answer to the riddle; nor did he fear 
to meet at some turn or corner a Megiera head that 
should freeze hisVwul. •Wickedness there might be, 
cruelty there might be, and shame ; but the blood ran too 
briskly in his veins and he had looked too often into the 
girl’s candid eyes—reading something there which had 
not been there formerly—to fear to find either at her door. 

He had taken,?o coming to the living-room' a little 
before nightfall; there he would seat himself beside the 
hearth while she prepared the evening meal. The glow 
• of the wood-fire, reflected in rows of burnished pewters, 
or given, back by the night-backed casements, the savour 
of the coming meal, the bubbling of the black pot between 
which and the table^er nimble feet carried her a dozen 
times in as many minutes, the pleasant, homelj*room with 
Its touches of refinement and its winter comfort, these 
were excuses enough had he not brought the book which 
lay unheeded on his knee. 

put in truth he offered her no excuse. With scarce a 
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word an understanding had grown up bejjw^en them that 
not a; million words could have made more clear? Each 
played the appropriated part He looked and she bore 
the look, and t if she blushed the fire was warrant, and if 
he stared it was the blind man’s hour between day and 
night,‘and why should he not sit idle as ftell as another ? 
Soon there was not a turn of her head or a line of her 
figure that he did not know; not a triqk of her walk, 
not a pose of her hUnd as she waited for a pot tp boil 
that he could not see in the dark ; not a gleam from her 
hair as she stooped to thfe blaze, nor a turn of her wrist 
as she shielded her face that was not as familiar to him 
as if he had known her from childhood. 

In^these hours she let the mask fall. Tlfe apathy, which 
had bden the least natural as it had been the most 
common garb of her young face, and which had grown to 
be the cover and veil of her feelings, dropped from her. 
Seated in the shadow, while she moved, now in the glow 
of the burning embers, now obscured,*he read her mind 
without disguise—save in one dark nook—watched, un¬ 
rebuked the eye fall and the lip tremble, or in rarer 
moments saw the shy smile dimple the corner of her 
cheek. Not seldom she stood before him sad : sad with¬ 
out disguise, her bowed head and drot^ing shoulders the 
proof of gloomy thoughts, that strayed, he fancied, far 
from her work or her companion. And sometimes a 
tear fell and she wiped it away, making no attempt to 
hide it; and sometimes Ine would shiver and sigh as if 
in pain or fear. 

At these times he longed for B*3terga’s throat; and 
the blood of old Enguerrande de Beauvais, his ancestor, 
dust these*four hundred years at “ Damietta of the South,” 
raced in him* and he choked with raqp and grief, and for 
the time could scarcely see. Yet with this pulse of wrath 
were mingled delicious thrills. The tear which she {lid 
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not hide from turn was his gag? of love. The brooding 
eye, thf infrdliiAnt sitiile, the staft, 4he reverie were for 
him only, and for no other. They were the gift to him 
of her secret fife, her. inmost heart. 

It was an odd love-making, and bizarre. To Grio, 
even to men naore delicate and more finely wroi%ht, it 
might have seemed no love-making at all. But the wood- 
smoke that perfumed the air, sweetened it, the firelight 
wrapped it about, the pots and pans and simple things of 
life, amid which it passed, hallowed it. His eyes attend¬ 
ing her hither and thither without reserve, without con¬ 
cealment, unabashed, laid his heart at her feet, not once, 
but a hundred times in the evening; and as often, her 
endurance of tte look, more rarely her sudden blush or 
smile, accepted the offering. ' 

And scarce a word said : for though they had the room 
to themselves, they knew that they were never alone or 
unheeded. Basterga, “indeed, sat above stairs and only 
descended to his nfe^ls ; apd Grio also was above when 
he was not at the tavern. But Louis sulked in his closet 
beside them, divided from .them only by a door, whence 
he might emerge at any minute. As a fact he would 
have emerged many times, but for two things. The first 
was his marked fac#, which he was chary of showing ; the 
second, the notion’which he had got that the balance of 
things in the house was changing, and the reign of petty 
bullying, in which he had so much delighted, approaching 
its end. With Basterga exposed to arrest, and the girl’s 
help become of value to the authorities, it needed little 
acumen to discern this. He still feared Basterga; nay, 
he lived in such terror, lest the part he had played should 
come to the scholar’s ears, that he prayed for his arrest 
night and morning, ^d whenever during the <jay an espe¬ 
cial fit of dread seized him. But he feared Anne also, 
for she might betray him to Basterga; and of young 
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Mercier’s quality—that fee was no Tis&ot to be brow* 
beaten, or thrust aside-^3ie had ha<f proou ah the night of 
the fracas at supper. Essentially a coward, Louis’ aim 
was to be on #xe stronger side; and once persuaded that 
this was the side on which they stood, he let them be. 

On Several consecutive evenings the <two passed an 
hour or more in this silent communion. On the last the 
door of Louis’ room stood open, the young man had not 
come in, and for the 5 -first time they were really alone. 
But the fact did not at once loosen Claude's tongue ; and 
if the girl noticed it, or expected aught to come of it, 
more than had come of their companionship on other 
evenings, she hid her feelings with a woman’s ease. He 
remarked, however, that she was more ^thoughtful and 
downcast than usual, and several times he saw her break 
off in the middle of a task and listen nervously as for 
something she expected. Presently:— 

“ Are you listening for Louis?” he asked. 

She turned on him/ her eyes ]f}s£ kind than usual. 
“No,” she said, almost defiantly. “Was I listening?” 
“ I thought so,” he said. ° 

She turned away again, and went on with her work. 
But by-and-by as she stooped over the fire a tear fell 
and pattered audibly in the wood-ashkm the hearth ; and 
another. With an impatient gesture°she wiped away a 
third. He saw all—she .made no attempt to hide them— 
and he bit his lip and drove his finger-ends into his palms 
in the effort to be silent. Presently he had his reward. 

“ I am sorry,” she said in a low tone “ I was listening, 
and I knew I was. I do not knowowhy I deceived you.” 
“Why/will you not tell me all?” he cried. 

“ I cannot! ” she answered, her breast heaving passion¬ 
ately. “ I qannot! ” For the first t^e in his knowledge 
of her, she broke down completely, and sinking on a 
bench with her back to the table she sobbed bitterly, 
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heir face in her hands. For sortie minutes she rocked her- . 
self to *nd fro'iil a paroxysm of trouble. 

He had risg^ and stood watching her awkwardly, 
longing to comfort her, but ignorant how to go about it, 
and feeling acutely his helplessness and his gaucherie. 
Sad she had always been, and at her best despondent, 
with gleams of cheerfulness as fitful as brief. But this 
evening her abandonment to her ^grief convinced him 
that something more than ordinary’was amiss, that some 
danger more serious than ordinary threatened. He felt 
no surprise therefore when, a litlle later, she arrested her 
sobbing, raised her head, and with suspended breath 
and tear-stained face listened with that scared intentness 
which had impressed him before. ^ 

She feared ! He could not be mistaken. Fear looked 
out of her strained eyes, fear hung breathless on her parted 
lips. He was sure of it. And “ Is it Basterga ? ” he cried. 

“ Is it of him that you are afraid ? If you are-” 

“ Hush 1" she c*rifffl, raising her hand in warning. 
“Hushl” And then, “You did not—hear anything?” 
she asked. For an instant.her eyes met his. 

“ No,” He met her look, puzzled ; and, obeying her 
gesture, he listened afresh. “No, J heard nothing. 
But-” * 

He heard nothing even now, nothing; but whatever 
it was sharpened her hearing to an abnormal pitch, it 
was clear that she did. She was on her feet: with a 
startled cry she was round the table and half-way across 
the room, while he stared, the word suspended on his lips. 
A second, and her halltl was on the latch of the staircase 
door. Then as she opened it, he sprang forward to 
accompany her, to help her, to protect her if necessary. 
“Let me come!” hfpaid. “Let me help y»u. What¬ 
ever it is, I can do something.” 

She turned on him fiercely. “Go back!” she said. 

12 
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All the confidence, the^entleness, the docility of the last 
three days were gonl; and in their fplnce suspicion 
glared at him from eyes grown spiteful (is a cat’s. “ Go 
back ! ” she repeated. “ I do not want you! I do not 
want any one, or any help! Or any protection 1 Go, 
do yoti hear, and let me be ! ” « 

As she ceased to speak, a sound from above stairs—a 
sound which this time, the door being open, did reach 
his ears, froze the worlls on his lips. It was the sound of 
a voice, yet no common voice, Heaven be thanked ! A 
moment she continued to confront him, her face one 
mute, despairing denial! Then she slammed the door 
in his teeth, and he heard her panting breath and fleeing 
footsteps speed up the stairs and along the passage, 
and—more faintly new—he heard her ascend the upper 
flight. Then—silence. 

Silence! But he had heard enough. He paused a 
moment irresolute, uncertain, his hand raised to the 
latch. Then the hand fell ts» his^silie, he turned, and 
went softly—very softly back to the hearth. The,,fire¬ 
light playing on his face showed it much moved ; movfe'd 
and softened almost to the semblance of a woman’s. 
For there were te^rs in his'eyes—eyes singularly bright; 
and his features worked, as if he had ‘some ado to repress 
a sob. In truth he had In a breath, in the time it 
takes to utter a single sound, he had hit on the secret, 
he had come to the bottom of the mystery, he had 
learnt that which Basterga, favoured by the position 
of his room on the upper floor, had learned two months 
before, that which Grio might havs*learned, had he been 
anything,but the dull gross toper he was! He had 
learned, or in a moment of intuition guessed—all. The 
power of Basterga, that power ove^- the girl which had 
so much puzzled and perplexed him, was his also now, 
to use or misuse, hold or resign. 
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Yet his first feeling^ was not OQg of joy; nor for that, 
matter *his seSolid. The impression went deeper, went 
to the heart g» the man. An infinite tenderness, a 
tenderness which sweHed his breast to bursting, a yearn¬ 
ing that, man as he was, stopped little short of tears, 
these were his, these it was thrilled his soul to the point 
of pain. The room in which he stood, homely as it 
showed, plain,as it was, seemed ^glorified, tjj.e hearth 
transfigured. He could have kn^lt*and kissed the floor 
which the girl had trodden, coming and going, serving 
and making ready—under thatiburden ; the burden that 
dignified and hallowed the bearer. What had it not 
cost her—that burden ? What had it not meant to her, 
what suspense*by day, what terror of nights,,*what 
haggard awakenings—such as that %>f which he had been 
the ignorant witness—what watches above, what slights 
and insults below! Was it a marvel that the cheeks 
had lost their colour, the eyes their light, the whole face 
its life and meaning^ May, the wonder was that she 
had'feorne the weight so long, always expecting, always 
dreading, stabbed in the tendcrest affection; with for 
confidant an enemy and for stay an ignorant! Viewed 
through the medium of the man’s love, which can so easily 
idealise where it r^sts, the love of the daughter for the 
mother, that must have touched and softened the hardest 
—or so, but for the case of Baisterga, one would have 
judged—seemed so holy, so beautiful, so pure a thing 
that the young man felt that, having known it, he must 
be the better for it all his life. 

And then his min® turned to another point in the 
story, and he recalled what had passed above* stairs on 
that day when he had entered a stranger, and gone up. 
With what a smilin^face of love had she leant over her 
mother’s bed. With what cheerfulness had she lied of 
that which passed below, what a countenance had she 
* 12 * 
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put on all—no house more prosperous, no life more gay 
—how bravely had she carried it! The p<?ace anft neat¬ 
ness and comfort of the room with its windows looking 
over the Rhofte valley, and its spifining-wheel and linen 
chest |ind blooming bow-pot, all came back to him; so 
that he understood many things which hatl passed before 
him then, and then had roused but a passing and a trifling 
wonder. « , « 

Her anxiety lest fie, should take lodging there and 
add one more to the chances of espial, one more to the 
witnesses of her misery ; rker secret nods and looks, and 
that gently checked outburst of excitement on Madame 
Royaume’s part, which even at the time had seemed 
odd—*$11 were plain now. Ay, plain ; bfPt suffused with 
a light so beautiful, Set in an atmosphere so pure and 
high, that no view of God’s earth, even from the eyrie of 
those lofty windows, and though dawn'or sunset flung 
its fairest glamour over the scene, cou^d so fill the heart 
of man with gratitude and adir.iratien I 

Up and down in the days gone by, his thoughts 
followed her through the house. Now he saw her 
ascend and enter, and finding all well, mask—but at 
what a cost—her aching heart under smiles and cheer¬ 
ful looks and soft laughter. He he^fd the voice that 
was so seldom heard downstairs murmur loving words, 
and little jests, and dear foolish trifles; heard it for the 
hundredth time reiterate^he false assurances that affec¬ 
tion hallowed. He was witness to the patient tendance, 
the pious offices, the tireless service of hand and eye, 
that went on in that room unded"the tiles; witness to 
the long communion hand in hand, with the world shut 
out; to the anxious scrutiny, to the daily departure. A 
sad departure, though daily and m<?i than daily taken; 
for she who descended carried a weight of fear and 
anxiety. As she came down the weary stairs, stage^by 
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stage, ne saw tjie brfehtness die.,from eye and lip, and 
pale fear or fii|l despair seize on its place. He saw 
—and his hear! was full—the slender figure, the pallid 
face enter the room fn which he stood—ft might be at 
the dawning when the cold shadow of the night ^Jill lay 
on all, from thS dead ashes on the hearth to the fallen 
pot and displaced bench; or it might be at mid-day, to 
meet sneers aijd taunts and ignoble looks ; and his heart 
was full. His face burned, his eye’s filled, he could have 
kissed the floor she had walked over, the wooden spoon 
her hand had touched, the drencher-edge—done any 
foolish thing to prove his love. 

Love? It was a deeper thing than love, a holier, 
purer thing—tlfat which he felt. Such a feeling,?.s the 
rough spearsmen of the OrlcannSis had for Joan the 
maid ; or the great Florentine for the girl whom he saw 
for the first time at the banquet in the house of the 
Portinari; or as tljat man, who carried to his grave the 
Queen’s glove, yet had never touched it with his bare hand. 

Alas, that such feelings cannot last, nor such moments 
endure; that in the footsteps of the priest, be he never 
so holy, treads ever the gripping acolyte with his mind 
on sweet things. They pass, these* feelings, and too 
quickly. But o^ce to have had them, once to have 
lived such moments, once to have known a woman and 
loved her in such wise leaves no man as he was before; 
leaves him at the least with a memory of a higher life. 

That the acolyte in Claude’s case took the form of 
Louis Gentilis made him no more welcome. Claude 
was still dreaming off his feet, still viewing in a kind of 
happy amaze the simple things about him, tilings that 
for him wore 

The lig]0fchat never was on land or sea, * 

and that this world puts on but once for each of us, 
when Gentilis opened the door and entered, bringing 
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with him a rush of ram, and a gust ofi night a^r. He 
breathed quickly as if he had been runfiing, yet having 
closed the door, he paused before he •advanced into 
the room; arfd he seemed surpris*ed, and at a nonplus. 
After p. moment, “ Supper is not ready ? ” he said. 

“It is not time,” Claude answered cur&y. The vision 
of an angel does not necessarily purify at all points, and 
he had small stomach for Master Louis air-any time. 

The youth winced under the tone, but stood his ground 

“ Where is Anne ? ” he asked, something sullenly 

“ Upstairs. Why do yt>u ask ? ” 

“Messer Basterga is not coming to supper. Nor 
Grio. They bade me tell her. And that they would 
be late.” 

“ Very well, I will fell her.” 

But it was evident that that was not all Louis had in 
his mind. He remained fidgeting by the door, his cap in 
his hand; and his face, had Claude parked it—but he 
had already turned a cbntemjituoiffls shoulder on him— 
was a picture of doubt and indecision. At length, "T’\?e 
a message for you,” he muttered nervously. “From 
Messer Blondel the Syndic. He wants to see you— 
now.” * „ 

Claude turned, and if he had not looked at the other 
before, he made up for it now. “ Oh! ” he said at last, 
after a stare that bespoke both surprise and suspicion. 
“ He does, does he? And ,who made you his messenger?” 

“ He met me in the street—just now.” 

“ He knows you, then ? ” # 

“ He knows I live here,” Louis muttered. 

“He pays us a vast amount of attention,” Claude 
replied with polite irony. “Nevertheless”—he turned 
again to the*fire—“ I cannot pleasu«€*him,” he continued 
curtly, “ this time.” 

“ But he wants to see you,” Gentilis persisted desj^r- 
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itely. It was plair^ that he was on pins and needles. 
“ At house,! Cannot you belilve me ? ” in a querulous: 
tpne. ** It is £li fair and above board. I swear it is.” 

“Is it?” 

“ It is—I swear it is. He sent me. Do you doubt 
me?” he added with undisguised eagerness. 

Claude was about to say, with no politeness at all, 
that he did, and to repeat his refusal in stronger terms, 
when his ear caught the same soand which liad revealed 
so much to him a few minutes earlier at the foot of the 
stairs. It came more faintly f:his time, deadened by the 
: closed door of the staircase, but to his enlightened senses 
it proclaimed so clearly what it was—the echo of a 
cracked, shrilI*voice, of a laugh insane, uncanny, elfish— 
that he trembled lest Louis should hear it also and gain 
the clue. That was a thing to be avoided at all costs; 
and even as this occurred to him he saw the way to avoid 
it. Basterga and Grio were absent: if this fool could be 
removed, even for ajj hqpr or two, Anne would have the 
house to herself, and by midnight the crisis might be 
overpast. # 

“ I will come with you,” he said. 

Louis uttered a sigh of relief. He had expected—and 
he had very neajfly received—another answer. “ Good ” 
he said. “ But ne does not want me.” 

“ Both or neither,” Claude replied coolly. “ For all I 
know 'tis an ambush.” 

“No, no!” 

" In which event I shall see that you share it. Or it 
may be a scheme *o draw me from here, and then if 
harm be done while I am away-” 

“ Harm ? What harm ? " Louis muttered. 

“ Any harm! ^ harm be done, I say ¥ I shall then 
have you at hand to pay me for it. So—both or 
neither 1” 

M 
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For a moment Louis’ Hang-dog face—none the hand¬ 
somer for the mark of ?he Syndic’s caneMspelt Refusal. 
Then he changed his mind. He nodded fcplkily. “Very 
well,” he said.* “ But it is raining,«and I have no great 
wish to—Hush! What is that ? *’ He raised his hand in 
the attitude of one listening and his eyes sought his com¬ 
panion’s. “ What is that ? Did you not hear something 
—like a scream upstairs ? ” 

“ I hear'something ‘dike a fool downstairs! ” Claude 
retorted gruffly. ' 

“ But it was—I certainly heard something! ” Louis 
persisted, raising his hand again. “ It sounded-” 

"If we are to go, let us go!” Claude cried with 
temper. “ Come, if you want me to go !• It is not my 
expedition,” he continued, moving noisily hither and 
thither in search of his staff and cloak. “It is your 
affair, and—where is my cap ? ” 

“ I should think it is in your room,” Louis answered 
meekly. “It was only that I VijpugJj.t $ might be Anne. 
That there might be-” 

“ Two fools in the house instead of one! ” Claude"' 
broke in, emerging noisily, and slamming the door of his 
closet behind him. “ There, come, and we may hope to 
be back to supper some time to-night Do you hear ? ” 
And jealously shepherding the other out of the house, 
he withdrew the key when,both had passed the threshold. 
Locking the door on the outside, he thrust the key under 
it. “ There! ” he said, smiling at his cleverness, “ now, 
who enters—knocks! ” 



CHAPTER XIV. 


“AND ONLY ONE DOSE IN ALL THE WORLD 1 ” 

• * 
t 

In his picture of the life led b/the two women on the 
upper floor of the house in ths Corraterie, that picture 
which by a singular intuition he had conceived on the 
day of his arrival, Claude had not gone far astray. In 
all respects but #>ne the picture was truly drawn. Than 
the love between mother and daughter, no tie could 
be imagined at once more simple and more holy; no 
union more real and pure than that which bound to¬ 
gether these two women, left lonely in days of war and 
trouble in the micflst of a qity permanently besieged and 
menaced by an enduring peril. Almost forgotten by 
tlfe world below, which had its own cares, its alarums 
and excursions, its strivings and aims, they lived for 
one another. The weak health of the one and the brave 
spirit of the other Wad gradually inverted their positions; 
and the younger was mother, the elder, daughter. Yet. 
each retained, in addition, the p[ous instincts of the ori¬ 
ginal relation. To each the welfare of the other was the 
prime thought. To give the*other the better portion, 
be it of food or wine, of freedom from care, or ease of 
mind, and to take worse, was to each the ground 
plan of life, as it was its chiefest joy. 

In their eyrie above the anxious city they led an ex¬ 
istence all their owm Between them were a hundred 
jests, Greek to otlffs; and whimsical ways, and fond 
sayings and old smiles a thousand times repeated. And 
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things that must be' <^pne after owe fashion or |he sky 
would fall; and others that must be ddnfe after another 
fashion or the world would end. When*the house was 
empty of bohrders, or nearly errfpty—though at such 
times the cupboard also was apt to be bare—there were 
long hours spent upstairs and surveys of"household gear, 
carried up with difficulty, and reviews of linen and much 
talk of itv and small, meals, taken at the,open windows 
that looked over the Rhone valley and commanded the 
sunset view. Such times were times of gaiety though 
not of prosperity, and faf from the worst hours of life— 
had they but persisted. 

But in the March of 1601 a great calamity fell on 
these two. A fire, which consumed sewral houses near 
the Corraterie, and flung wide through the streets the 
rumour that the enemy had entered, struck the bedridden 
woman—aroused at midnight by shouts and the glare of 
flames—with so dire a terror, not on h$r own account but 
on her daughter's, that" she V".s never the same again. 
For weeks at a time she appeared to be as of old, Sa^e 
for some increase of weakness and tremulousness. But 
below the surface the brain.was out of poise, and under 
the least pressure *>f excitement she betrayed the change 
in a manner so appalling—by the lou^i negation of those 
beliefs which in saner moments were most dear to her, 
and especially by a dernal of the Providence and good¬ 
ness of God—that even Jher child, even the being who 
knew her and loved her best, shuddered lest Satan, visible 
and triumphant, should rise to confront her. 

Fortunately the fits of this m^lterious malady were 
short as they were appalling, and to the minds of that 
day, suspicious. And in the beginning Anne had the 
support of an old physician, well-nigj^their only intimate. 
True, even he was scared by a form of disease, new 
and beyond his science; but he prescribed a sedative and 
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he kepf counsel. Hft went furt^ef: for sufficiently en¬ 
lightened himself to believe in the innocence of these 
attacks, he nolle the less explained to the daughter the 
peril to which her mother’s aberrations must expose her 
Were they known to the vulgar; and he bade hgr hide 
them with all the care imaginable. 

• Anne, on this would fain have adopted the safest 
bourse and kept the house empt^t; to the e*d that to 
the horror of her mother’s fits o£ delirium might not be 
added the chance of eavesdropping. But to do this was 
to starve, as well as to reveal to Madame Royaume the 
fact of those seizures of which no one in the world was 
more ignorant than the good woman who suffered under 
them. It followed that to Anne’s burden of dread by 
reason of the outer world, whom She must at all costs 
deceive, was added the weight of concealment from the 
one from whom she had never kept anything in her life. 
A thing which augmented immeasurably the loneliness 
of her position and tk* weight o*f her load. 
t Presently the drama, always pitiful, increased in in¬ 
tensity. The old leech *who had been her stay and 
helper died, and left her to, face the danger alone. A 
month later Bastefga discovered the •secret and hence¬ 
forth held it ovewher. From this time she led a life of 
which Claude, in his dreams upon the hearth, exaggerated 
neither the tragedy nor the beaftty. The load had been 
heavy before. Now to fear yas added contumely, and 
to vague apprehensions the immediate prospect of dis¬ 
covery and peril. 'Hie grip of the big scholar, subtle, 
cruel, tightening day by day and hour by hour, was on 
her youth; slowly it paralysed in her all jof, all spirit, 
all the impulses of life and hope, that were natural to her 
age. 

That through all she showed an indomitable spirit, we 
know. We have seen how she bore herself when threat- 
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ened From an unexp^cu nuancr «on the morning when 
Claude Mercier, after overhearing her m&ther’s ravings, 
had his doubts confirmed by the sight of*her depression 
on the stairs? How boldly she met his attack, unfore¬ 
seen as it was, how bravely she shielded her other and 
dearef self, how deftly she made use* of the chance 
which the young man’s soberer sense afforded her, will 
be remembered. But not even in that pinch, no, nor in 
that worse hour when*Basterga, having discovered his 
knowledge to her, gave her—as a cat plays with a mouse 
which it is presently to tekr to pieces—a little law and a 
little space, did she come so near to despair as on this 
evening when the echo of her mother’s insane laughter 
drew her from the living-room at an hour without pre¬ 
cedent. 

For hitherto Madame Royaume’s attacks had come on 
in the night only. With a regularity not unknown in 
the morbid world they occurred aboutenidnight, an hour 
when her daughter could att&fid her and when the 
house below lay wrapped in sleep. A change in this 
respect doubled the danger, therefore. It did more: the 
prospect of being summoned at any hour shook, if it did 
not break, the last remains of Anne’s strength. To be 
liable at all times to such interruptions^ to tremble whi-le 
serving a meal or making a bed lest the dreadful sound 
arise and reveal all, to listen below and above and never to 
feel safe for a minute, ne % ver! never!—who could face, 
who could endure, who could lie down and rise up under 
this burden ? 

It could not be. As Anne ascended the stairs she felt 
that the end was coming, was come. Strive as she might, 
war as she might, with all the instinct, all the ferocity, of 
a mother defending her young, the d©! was come. The 
secret could not be kept long. Even while she admin¬ 
istered the medicine with shaking hands, while with teafs 
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in her voice she strove^to still the patient and silence her 
wild words, ev«n while she restrained by force the feeble 
strength that vidhld and could not, while in a word she 
omitted no precaution*, relaxed no effort, her heart told 
her with every pulsation that the end was come. 

And presently, when Madame was quiet and slept, the 
girl bowed her head over the unconscious object of her 
love and wepj, bitterly, passionately, wetting # with her 
tears the long grey hair that stre\ted the pillow, as she 
recalled with pitiful clearness all the stages of conceal¬ 
ment, all the things which sh<| had done to avert this 
end. Vainly, futilely, for it was come. The dark morn¬ 
ings of winter recurred to her mind, those mornings when 
she had risen ai!Q dressed herself by rushlight, with this 
fear redoubling the chill gloom of <he cold house ; the 
nights, too, when all had been well, and in the last hour 
before sleep, finding her mother sane and cheerful, she 
had nursed the hqpe that the latest attack might be the 
last. The evenings brightened *by that hope, the morn¬ 
ings darkened by its extinction, the rare hours of brood¬ 
ing, the days and weeks «f brave struggle, of tendance 
never failing, of smiles veiling a sick heart—she lived 
all these again, looking pitifully back, # straining tenderly 
in .her arms the dphr being she loved. 

And then, stabbing her back to life in the midst of 
her exhaustion, the thought pierced her that even now 
she was hastening the end by her absence. They would 
be asking for her below; thef’ must be asking for her 
already. The supper-time was come, was past, perhaps ; 
and she was not thereft She tried to picture what would 
happen, what already must be happening; «nd rising 
and dashing the tears from her face she stood listening. 
Perhaps Claude wc*jjl make some excuse to,the others ; 
or, perhaps—how much had he guessed ? 

Her mother was passive now, sunk in the torpor which 
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followed the attack^and from wljich the poor woman 
would awake in hapfTy unconsciousness, of th^ whole. 
Ahne saw that her charge might be ieft, and hastily 
smoothing the tangle of luxuriant hair which had fallen 
about her face, she opened the door. Another might 
have rtayed to allay the fever of her cheeks, to remove 
the traces of her tears, to stay the quivering of her hands j 
but such small cares were not for her, nor for the occasion. 
She coulS form no iSea of the length of time she had 
spent upstairs, a half-hour,-or an hour and a half; and 
without more ado she raised the latch, slipped out, and 
turning the key on her patient ran down the upper flight 
of stairs. 

She anticipated many things, but no* that which she 
encountered—silenc^ on the upper landing, and below 
when she had descended and opened the staircase door 
—an empty room. The place was vacant; the tables 
were as she had left them, half laid ; the pot was gently 
simmering over the fira 

What had happened ? The "supper-hour was past, yet 
none of the four who should ljave sat down to the medl 
were here. Had they overheard her mother’s terrible 
cry—those words which voiced the woman’s despair on 
finding, as she fancied, the city betraye«y£ And were they 
gone to denounce her? The thought was discarded as 
soon as formed; and before she could hit on a second 
explanation a hasty knocking on the door turned her 
eyes that way. 

The four who lodged in the house were not in the 
habit of knocking, for the door wait only locked at night 
when the l^ist retired. She approached it then, wonder¬ 
ing, hesitated an instant, and at last, collecting her 
courage, raided the latch. The dggf resisted her im¬ 
pulse. It was locked. 

She tried it twice, and it was only as she drew back the 
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second 
<loor. 
her in 

the kt. — *- — - « , . . 

kj a d Claude Mercier done it that the others might not 

enter to hear \yhat he had heard and discover what he 
had discovered? Possibly. In which case the knocker 

_who at that instant made a second and moje earnest 

attack upon tMfe door—must be onaTof the others, and the 
-sooner she opened the door the* less would be the sus¬ 
picion created. t t , 

With an apology trembling on her lips she hastened 
to open. Then she stood bewildered ; she saw before 
her, not one of.the lodgers, but Messer Blondel. “ I 
wish to speak to you,” the magistrate said with firmness. 
Before she knew what was happening he had motioned 
to her to go before him iato the house, and following 

had locked the door behind them. 

She knew him*by sight/as did all Geneva; and the 
blood, which surprise at the sight of a stranger had 
brought to her cheeks, fled § as she recognised the Syndic. 
Had they betrayed her, then, while she lingered upstairs? 
Had they locked her in "while they summoned the 
magistrate ? An£ was he here to make inquiries about 

_-something he had heard ? 

His voice cut short her thoughts without allaying her 
fears. “ I wish to speak to you alone,” he said. “ Are 
you alone, girl?” His manfler was quiet, but masked 
excitement. His eyes scrutinised her and searched the 

Toom by turns. 

She nodded, unable to speak. 

“ There is no one in the house with you ? ” 

“ Only my motha^’ she murmured. 

« She is bedriddff; is she not ? She cannot hear us ? ’ 

he added, frowning. 


time that she saw the key ljyng at the foot of the. 
Vhat deepened the mystery* Why had they locked 
? Why when they had done so, had they thrust 
.1, under 1 the door and so placed it in her power? 
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“ No, but I am expecting the others to return.” 

“ Messer Basterga ?'“'*■ 

“Yes.” 

“He will inot return before morning’” the Syndic 
replied with decision, “nor his companion. The two 
young & men are safe also. If you are alqne, therefore, I 
wish to speak to you.” 

She bowed her head, trembling and wondering, fearing 
what the next momeift might disclose. 

“The young man who lodges here—of the name of 
Gentilis—he came to yoji some time ago and told you 
that the State needed certain letters which the man 
Basterga kept in a steel box upstairs ? That is so, is it 
not ? " 

“ Yes, Messer Syndic.” 

“ And you looked for them ? ” 

“Yes, I—I was told that you desired them.” 

“You found a phial? You found a phial?” the Syn¬ 
dic repeated, passing his tongue over his lips. His face 
was flushed; his eyes shone w'ith a peculiar brightness. 

“ I found a small bottle,” she,.answered slowly. “ There 
was nothing else.” 

He raised his hand. If she had known how the delay 
of a second tortured him ! “ Describe it to me! " he 

said. “ What was it like ? ” 

Wondering, the girl triced to describe it. “It was small 
and of a strange shape, of thin glass, Messer Syndic,” 
she said. “ Shot with gold, or there was gold afloat in 
the liquid inside. I do not know which.” 

“ It was not empty ? ” 

“ No, it was three parts full.” 

His hand went to his mouth, to hide the working of 
his lips. “ ^.nd there was with it—-j^paper, I think?" 

“No.” 

“A scrap of parchment then? Some words, some 
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figures? ” His voic^ rose as he rpad a negative in her 
face. " There; was something, sulfely ? ” 

“ There wa§ Nothing,” she said. “ Had there been a 
scrap even of writing-*-” 

“ Yes, yes ? ” He could not control his impatience. 

“ I should haye sent it to you. I should have thought,” 
she continued earnestly, “ that it was that you needed, 
Messer Syndic ; that it was that the State neqjled. But 
there was nothing." 

“ Well, be there papers with it or oe there not, I must 
have that phial! ” 

Anne stared. “ But I do not think ”— she ventured with 
hesitation—and then as she gained courage, she went on 
more firmly—"*hat I can take it! I dare not, Messer 
Syndic.” 

"Why not?” 

“Papers for the State—were one thing,” she stam¬ 
mered in confusiqp ; “ but to take this—a bottle—would 
be stealing! ” 

The Syndic’s eyes sparkled. His passion overcame 
him. “Girl, don’t play .with me!” he cried. “Don’t 
dare to play with me ! ” And then as she shrank back 
alarmed by his tone, and shocked by this sudden peeping 
forth of the tragjjjfand the real, lo, in a twinkling he was 
another man, trembling, and holding out shaking hands 
to her. “ Get it for me! ” he sajd. “ Get it for me, girl! 
I will tell you what it is ! If I had told you before, I 
had had it now, and I should # be whole and well! whole 
and well. You have a heart and can pity! Women 
can pity. Then pity*me! I am rich, but I am dying 1 
I am a dying man, rising up and lying down, counting 
the days as I walk the streets, and seeing the shroud 
rise higher and higJ^ upon my breast! ” 

He paused for breath, endeavouring to gam some com¬ 
mand of himself; while she, carried off her feet by this 
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rush of words, stare^at him in stupefaction. ^Before 
he came he had made up his mind to tell her the truth— 
or something like the truth. But he had c not intended 
to tell the tru'ch in this way until, face to face with her 
and met by her scruples, he let the impulse to tell the 
whole Carry him away. e 

He steadied his lips with a shaking hand. “You 
know now why I want it,” he resumed, speaking huskily 
and with restrained emotion. “ ’Tis life ! Life, girl! 
In that ”— he fought with himself before he could bring 
out the word—“ in that phial is my life! Is life for 
whoever takes it! It is the remedium , it is strength, 
life, youth, and but one—but one dose in all the world! 
Do you wonder—I am dying!—that 1 ’ want it ? Do 
you wonder—I am dying!—that I will have it? But” 
—with a strange grimace intended to reassure her—“ I 
frighten you, I frighten you.” 

“ No ! ” she said, though in truth she bad unconsciously 
retreated almost to the door u oj^.the staircase before his 
extended hands. “ But I—I scarcely understand, Messer 
Blondel. If you will please to tell me-” 

“ Yes, yes! ” 

“ What Messer Basterga—how he comes to have 
this ? ” She must parley with himf> until she could 
collect her thoughts ; until she could make up her mind 
whether he was sane or mad and what it behoved her 
to do. 

“ Comes to have it! ” Vie cried vehemently. “ God 
knows! And what matter ? ’Tis the remedium, I tell 
you, whoever has it! It is life,Strength, youth!” he 
repeated, his eyes glittering, his face working, and the 
impulse to tell her not the truth only, but more even 
than the truth, if he might thereby^azzle her, carrying 
him away. “ It is health of body, though you be dying, 
as I am! And health of mind though you be possessed 
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of devi^! It is a cu*e for all ills, jbr all weaknesses, all 
diseases, even,* with a queer grinJace, “ for the Scholar’s 
evil 1 Think j*Jb, if it were not rare, if it were not some¬ 
thing above the common, if it were not whaf leeches seek 
in vain, I should be here! I should have more than 
enough to buy it, I, Messer Blondel of Geneva!* He 
ceased, lacking breath. 

“ But,” she said timidly, “ will not_ Messer Basfrerga give 
it to you ? Or sell it to you ? ” 

“Give it to me? Sell it to mer He?” Blondel’s 
hands flew out and clawed the a*r as if he had the Paduan 
before him, and would tear it from him. “ He give it 
me? No, he will not. Nor sell it! He is keeping it 
for the Grand Dtoke! The Grand Duke ? Curse him ; 
why should he escape more than ruiothcr ? ” 

Anne stared. Was she dreaming or had her brain 
given way? Or was this really Messer Blondel the 
austere Syndic, this man standing before her, shaking in 
his limbs as he pourejJ^fc&th this strange farrago of 
rentedia and scholars and princes and the rest ? Or if 
she were not mad was he nr^d ? Or could there be truth, 
any truth, any fact in the medley? His clammy face, 
his trembling hands, answered for his belief in it. But 
coqld there be sjjrfh a thing in nature as this of which 
he spoke? She had heard of panaceas, things which 
cured all ills alike; but hitherto they had found no place 
in her simple creed. Yet that he believed she could not 
doubt; and how much more # he knew than she did! 
Such things might be; in the ca*bincts of princes, per¬ 
haps, purchasable by #huge fortune and by the labour, 
the engrossment, the devotion of a life. She did not 
know; and for him his acts spoke. 

“ It was this tha&al^ouis Gentilis was seeding ? ” she 
murmured. 

“What else?” he retorted, opening and shutting his 
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hands. “ Had I told^him the truth, as I have t<^d you, 
the thing had been in &y grasp now I ” • 

“ But are you sure,” she ventured to 5sk with respect, 
“ that it will flo these things, Messfer Blondel ? ” 

He flung up his hands in a gesture of impatience. 
"And® more! And more!” he cried. o“ It is life and 
strength, I tell you ! Health and youth! For body or 
mind, foitthe old or the young! But enough! Enough, 
girl!” he resumed itl ,an altered tone, a tone grown 
peremptory and urgent. “Get it me! Do you hear? 
Stand no longer talking! At any moment they may 
return, and—and it may be too late.” 

Too late! It was too late already. The door shook 
even as he spoke under an angry sfiftimons. As he 
stiffened where he^stood, his eye# fixed upon it, his 
hand still pointing her to his bidding, a face showed 
white at the window and vanished again. An instant 
he imagined it Basterga’s; and hand, vpice, eyes, all hung 
frozen. Then he saw his niisfcike—to whomsoever the 
face belonged, it was not Basterga’s; and finding voice 
and breath again, “Quick!"-he muttered fiercely, “cF6 
you hear, girl? Get it! Get it before they enter!” 

Her hand was on the latch of the inner door. Another 
second and, swayed by his will, she wW-’ld have gone,up 
and got the thing he needed, and the stout door would 
have shielded them, and within the staircase he might 
have taken it from her and no one been the wiser. But 
as she turned, there carnet second attack on the door, so 
loud, so persistent, so furious, that she faltered, remem¬ 
bering that the duplicate key of B&sterga’s chamber was. 
in her mother’s room, and that she must mount to the 
top of the house for it 

He saw her hesitation, and, shc^pw by the face which 
had looked in out of the night, andwhich still mifht be 
watching his movements, his resolution gave way. The 
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habit dF a life t of formalism pre^Ciled. The thing was 
as good as his t she would get it presently. Why, then, 
cause talk and scandal by keeping these persons—who¬ 
ever they were—outside, when the thing might be had 
without talk ? # 

“ To-night! ” he cried rapidly. “ Get it to-night, then 1 
Do you hear, girl? You will be sure to get if?” His 
eyes flitted f#om her to the d«or and back again. 
“ Basterga will not return until to-morrow. You will get 
it to-night! ” 

She murmured some form of assent. 

“ Then open the door! open the door! ” he urged 
impatiently. And with a stifled oath, “A little more 
and they will rouse t^ie town ! " 

She ran to obey, the door flew open, and into the 
room bundled first Louis without his r»n • and then 
on his heels and gripping him by the nape, Claude 
Mercier. Nor did the lattfer stem in the least degree 
abashed by the presence in which he found himself. 
On the contrary, he looked # at the Syndic, his head high; 
as if he, and not the magistrate, had the right to an 
explanation. 

But Blondel ha$ recovered himself. % “ Come, come!” 
he said sternly. *“ What is this, young man ? Are you 
drunk ? ” 

“ Why was the door locked ? ” 

“That you might not interftipyme,” Blondel replied 
severely, “ while I asked some questions. I have it in 
my mind to ask you come also. You took him to my 
house?” he continued, addressing Louis. 

Louis whined that he had. 

“You were late dien?” His cold eye ^turned to 
Claudf* “You w^Wate, I warrant. Attend me to¬ 
morrow at nine, young man. Do you hear? Do you 
understand ? ” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ Then have a care you are there, or <the officers will 
fetch you. 'And you,” he continued, turning more 
graciously to Anne, “see, young woman, you keep 
couns*l. A still tongue buys friends, and is a service to 
the State. With that—good-night.” ' 

He locked from one to the other with a sour smile, 
nodded, and passed oV.t. c 

He left Claude stariftg, and something bewildered in 
the middle of the room. The love, the pity, the admira¬ 
tion of which the lad’s heart had been full an hour 
before, still hungered for expression ; but it was not easy 
to vent such feelings before Louis, nor a moment when 
the Syndic’s cold eye and the puzzl^ of his presence there 
chilled for the time the atmosphere of the room. 

Claude, indeed, wa 1- utterly perplexed by what he had 
seen : and before he could decide what he would do, 
Anne, ignoring the need of-explanation, had taken the 
matter into her own hands. She had begun to set out 
the meal; and Louis, smiling maliciously, had seated 
himself in his place. To speak with any effect then, or 
to find words adequate to 'the feelings that had moved 
him a while before, was impossible. vA moment later, 
the opportunity was gone. 

“You must please to wait on yourselves," the girl said 
wearily. “ My mother is not well, and I may not come 
down again this evening.? As she spoke, she lifted from 
the table the little tray, which she had prepared. 

He was in time to open the 4oor for her; and even 
then, hadrshe glanced at him, his eyes must have told 
her much, .perhaps enough. But she did not look at 
him. Sh$ was preoccupied with her own thoughts; 
pressing thoughts they must haveT*.‘jn. She passed him 
as if he had been a stranger, her eyes on the tray. 
Worshipping, he stood, and saw her turn the comer at 
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the lead of the flight; then with a full heart he went 1 
hack to his place. His time would come. 

. 'And she?' At thp door of Basterga’s room she paused,; 
and; stood long in thought, gazing at the rushlight she 
carried on the tray—yet seeing nothing. A sentence, one 
sentence of all those which Blondel had poured forth— 
not Blondel the austere Syndic, who had sjt the lads 
aside as if they had been schoolboys, but Blondel the 
man, trembling, holding out suppliant hands—rang again 
and again in her ears. 

“ It is health of body, though you be dying as I am, 
and health of mind, though you be possessed of devils! M 
Health of body! Health of mind! Health of body! 
Health of mind!i The words wrote themselves before 
her eyes in letters of fire. Health'of Body! Health of 
Mind! 

And only one dose in all the world. Only one dose 
in all the world! She recillecj that too. 



CHAPTER XV. 


ON' c THE BRIDGE. 

t 

To say that the Syndic, as soon as he had withdrawn, 
repented of his weakness ind wished with all his heart 
that he had not opened until the remedium was in his 
hand, is only to say that he was humanHe did more 
than this, indeed. When he had advanced some paces 
in the direction of tht Porte Tertasse he returned, and 
for a full minute he stood before the Royaumes’ door 
irresolute; half-minded to knock and, casting the fear of 
publicity to the winds, to say that he mfist have at once 
that for which he had come. He would get it, if he did, 
he was certain of that. n And for the rest, what the young o 
men said or thought, or what others who heard their story 
might say or think, mattered.-not a straw now that he 
came to consider it-; since he could have Basterga seized 
on the morrow, and all .would pass for a jJurt of his affair. , 
Yet he did not knock. A downward step on the slope 
of indecision is hard to tetrace. He reflected that he 
would get the remediwn yi the morning. He would 
certainly get it. The g\rl was won over, Basterga was 
away. Practically, he had no one t^fear. And to make 
a stir when the matter could be arranged without a stir 
was not the part of a wise man in the position of a 
magistrate. Slowly he turned and walked away. 

But, as if Ris good angel touched*!^ on the shoulder, 
under the Porte Tertasse he had qualms; and again he 
stood. And when, after a shorter interval and with less 
‘200 
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indecisibn, he resumed*his course, i^was by no means with 
the air of a victor. He would receive what he needed in 
the morning: he dared not admit a doubt of that And 
yet—was it a vague presentiment that weighed on him as 
he walked, or Qnly the wintry night wind that caused the 
blood to run mdre slowly and more tamely in his -tains ? 
He had not fared ill in his venture, he had made success 
certain.' And jyet he was unreasonably, he w%s unac¬ 
countably, he was undefinabiy depressed. 

He grew more cheerful when he had had his supper 
and seated before a half-flagorf of wine gave the reins 
to his invagination. For the space of a golden hour he 
held the remediujp in his grasp, he felt its life-giving 
influence course through his frame, he tasted again of 
health and strength and manhood, 4ie saw before him 
years of success and power and triumph! In comparison 
to it the bath of Pelias, though endowed with the virtues 
which lying Medfea attributed to it, had not seemed 
more desirable, nor the elixir of life, nor the herb of 
Anticyra. Nor was it until he had taken the magic 
draught once and twice arid thrice in fancy, and as often 
hugged himself on health renewed and life restored that 
a thought, which had visited him at an*earlier period of 
thtf evening, reWfred and little by little sobered him. 

This was the reflection that he knew nothing of the 
quantity of the potion which hb must take, nothing of 
the time or of the manner of, taking it. Was it to be 
taken all at once, or in doses? /Pure, or diluted with 
wine, or with water, oj^with aqtufvita ? At any hour, or 
at midnight, or at a particular epoch of the moon’s age, 
or when this or that star was in the ascendant? 

The question bulked larger as he considered it; for In 
life no trouble is ted but another appears to con¬ 

front us; nor is the most perfect success of an imperfect 
world without its drawback. Now that he held the elixir 
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his, now that in fancy^he had it in*his grasp, the problem 
of the mode and the quantity which had* seemed trivial 
and negligible a few days or hours before, grew to for- 
.midable dimensions ; nor could *he of himself discover 
any solution of it. He had counted on finding with the 
potioVi some scrap of writing, some memorandum, some 
hieroglyphics at least, that, interpreted by such skill as 
he could command, would give him the^clue he sought. 
But if there was nothing, as the girl asserted, not a line 
nor a sign, the matter could be resolved in one way only. 
He must resort to presture. With the potion and the 
man in his possession, he must force the secret from 
Basterga; force it by threats or promises or aught that 
would weigh with a man who lay helpless and in a 
dungeon. It would not be difficult to get the truth in 
that way: not at all difficult. It seemed, indeed, as if 
Providence—and Fabri and Petitot and Baudichon—had 
arranged to put the man in Jiis power W hoc. 

He hugged this thought to him, and grew so enamoured 
of it that he wondered that he had not had the courage 
to seize Basterga in the banning. He had allowed 
himself to be disturbed by phantoms; there lay the truth. 
He should have^seen that the scholar dared not for his 
own sake destroy a thing so precious', %.“thing by which 
he might, at the worst, ransom his life. The Syndic 
wondered that he had *not discerned that point before: 
and still in sanguine humour he retired to bed, and slept 
better than he had slant for weeks, ay, for months. The 
elixir was his, as gooa ' as his; if he did not presently 
have Messer Basterga by the nape he was much mistaken. 

He had'had the scholar watched and knew whither he 
was gone and that he would not return before noon. At 
nine o'clock, therefore, the hour a^f^ich he had directed 
Claude to come to him at his house, he approached the 
Royaumes’ door. Pluming himself on the stratagem by 
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which''twice in the twenty-four Ijours he had rid himself 
of an inconvenient witness, he opeined the door boldly' 
and entered. 

On the hearth, cap in hand, stood not Claude, byt 
Louis. The lad wore the sneaking air as of one surprised 
in a shameful‘action, which such characters weir even 
when innocently employed. But his actions proved that 
he was not surprised. With finger on his lip* and eyes 
enjoining caution, he signed to.tTie Syndic to be silent, 
and with head aside set the example of listening. 

The Syndic was not the mat* to suffer fools gladly, and 
he op^jjed his mouth. He closed it—all but too late. 
All but too late^if—the thought sent cold shivers down 
his back—if Bastej^a had returned. With an air almost 
as furtive as that of the lad before !»im, he signed to him 
to approach. 

Louis crossed the room with a show of caution the 
more strange as*the early pecember sun was shining and 
all without was cheerful. “ Ha§ he come back ? ” Blondel 
, whispered. 

“ Claude?” 

“ Fool! ” Low as the Syndic pitched his tone it ex¬ 
pressed a world of contempt. “ No, Basterga?" 

• The youth *sfcook his head, and again laying his finger 
to his lips listened. 

“ What! He has not ? ” Blondel’s colour returned, 
his eyes bulged out With passiony What did the imbecile 
mean ? Because he knew certain things did he think 
himself privileged tojalay the f*?ol ? The Syndic’s fingers 
tingled. Another second and he had broken the silence, 
with a vengeance, when— 

“You are—too late!” Louis muttered. “Too latel" 
he repeated with^plruded lips. 

Blondel glardfT at him as if he would annihilate him. 
Too late? What did this creature know? Or how 
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. could it be too late^if Basterga uad not returned? 
Yet the Syndic was shaken. His fingbrs no longer 
tingled for tlje other’s cheek; he < no longer panted to 
break the silence in a way that should startle him. On 
the contrary, he listened ; while his eyes passed swiftly 
round *the room, to gather what was afcniss. But all 
seemed in order. The lads’ bowls and spoons stood on 
the table,*the great roll of brown bread laj| beside them, 
and a book, probably Claude’s, lay face downwards on 
the board. The door of one of the bedrooms stood open. 
The Syndic’s suspicious g^ize halted at the closed door. 
He pointed to it. .,.*>■ 

Louis shook his head; then, seeing Jjiat this was not 
enough, “ There is no one there,” he whispered. “ But I 
cannot tell you hen?. I will follow you, honoured sir, 
to-” 

“The Porte Tertasse." 

“ Mercier would meet us, bj*your leav£,” Louis rejoined 
with a faint grin. 

The magistrate glared at the tool who on a sudden,, 
was turned adviser. ^Still, for the time he must humour 
him. “ The mills, then, on «£he bridge,” he muttered 
And he opened tly door with care and went out With 
a dreadful sense of coming evil he went*tflong the Cor- 
raterie and took his way down the steep to the bridge 
which, far below, curbed the blue rushing waters of the 
Rhone. The roar of rthe ( icy torrent and of the busy 
mills, stupendous as iK was, was not loud enough to 
deaden the two words thVt clung to^his ears, “Too late! 
Too late! ” Nor did the frosty sunshine, gloriously re¬ 
flected from 1, the line of snowy peaks to eastward, avail 
to pierce the gloom in which he walked. For Louis 
Gentilis, if ifrshould turn out thaW ^ffi jiad inflicted this 
penance for naught, there was preparmg an evil hour. 

The magistrate turned aside on a part of the bridge 
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betwedb two mills. »With his back to the wind-swept 
lake and its v^ide expanse of ruffled waves, he stood a' 
little apart from the current of crossers, on a space kept 
clear of loiterers by the keen breeze. He ^bemed, if an^ 
curious eye fell on him, to be engaged in watching the 
swirling torren^ pour from the narrow channel beneath 
him, as in warmer weather many a one stood to watch 
it. Here two minutes later Louis found him; and if 
Blondel still Cherished hope, if he still fought against 
fear, or maintained courage, the Tad’s smirking face was 
enough to end all. 

For a moment, such was the effect on him, Blondel 
could nb^peak. At last, with an effort, “ What is it ? " 
he said. “What^has happened?” 

“Much,” Louis replied glibly. “ J^ast night, after you 
had gone, honoured sir, I judged by this and that, that 
there was something afoot. And being devoted to your 
interests, and seeking only to serve you-•” 

“ The point! The point 3 ” • the Syndic ejaculated. 
“What has happened?” 

* “Treachery,” the young,man am^vered, mouthing his 
words with enjoyment; it was for him a happy moment. 

“ Black, wicked treachery! ” with a glance behind him. 
“The worst, ^ the worst, if I rightly apprehend the 
matter.” 

“ Curse you,” Blondel cried, contrary to his custom, for 
he was no swearer, “ you will kill mef, if you do not speak.” 

“ But-” 

“What has happened . Wha^has happened, man 3" 

“ I was going to teH*you, honoured sir, that I watched 
her-” 

“Anne? The girl?” 

“Yes, and an before midnight sh% took that 

which you wishe^TOeto get—the bottle. She went to 
Basterga’s room, and-” 
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“ Took it! Well ? Well ? " TKe Syndic’s facfe, grey 
‘ a moment before, was ^dangerously suffused with blood. 
The cane that had inflicted the bruise Louis still wore 
across his visage, quivered ominously. Public as the 
Bridge was, open to obloquy and remark as an assault 
must J-ay him, Blondel was within an ipch of striking 
the lad again. “ Well ? Well ? ” he repeated. “ Is that 
all you have to tell me ? ” 

“Would it were’"'Louis replied, raiding his open 
hands with sanctimonious fervour. “Alas, sir!” 

“ You watched her ? ” „ 

“ I watched her back to her room.” 

“ Upstairs ? ” 

“Yes, the room which she occupied with her mother. 
And kneeling and listening, and seeing what I could for 
your sake,” the knave continued, not a feature evincing 
the shame he should have felt, “ I saw her handle the phial 
at a little table opposite the door, but hidden by a curtain 
from the bed.” * '' 

The Syndic’s eyes conveyed the question his lips 
refused to frame. 5 M 0 man, r submitted to the torture, 
has ever suffered more than he was suffering. 

But Louis had as much mind to avenge himself as the 
bravest, if he could do so safely; and would not.be 
hurried. “ She held it to the light,” he said, dwelling on 
every syllable, “and turned it this way and that, and 

I could see bubbles of gold-” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ Whirling and leaping up and down in it as if they 
lived—God guard us from the «-vil one! Then she 
knelt- 

The Syndic uttered an involuntary cry. 

“And prayed,” Louis continuec^canfirming his astonish¬ 
ing statement by a nod. “ But wHew^r to it—’twas on 
the table before her—or to the devil, or otherwise, I know 
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not Only ”—with damnatory candour—“ it had a 
strange aspect. Certainly she kftelt, and it was on 
the table in front of her, and her forehead rested on 
her hands, and-” 

“ What then ? What then ? By Heaven, the point! ” 1 
gasped Blondel, writhing in torture. "What tjaen? 
blind worm that you are, can you not see that you 
are killing me? What did she do with it? Tell me !” 

“ She poured It into a glass, and^*—” 

“ She drank it ? ” 

“No, she carried it to her mother,” Louis replied as 
slowly as'he dared. Fawning on the hand that had 
struck hmiSje would fain bite it if he could do so safely. 
“I did not see”wha?* followed,” he went on, “they were 
behind the screen. % But I heard he/ say that it was 
Madame’s medicine. And I made out enough-” 

“ Ah !” 

“ To be sure that her mother drank it.” 

Blondel stared at him a moment, wide-eyed; then, 
with a cry of despair, bitter, final, indescribable, the 
Syndic turned and hurried ajvay. Hu did not hear the 
timid remonstrances which Louis, who followed a few 
paces behind, ventured to utter. He did not heed the 
wondering looks^gf those whom he jostled as he plunged 
into the current of passers and thrust his way across the 
bridge in the direction whence h§ had come. The one 
impulse in his blind brain was toyget home, that he 
might be alone, to think and ritoan and bewail himself 
unwatched; even as the first instinct of the wounded 
beast is to seek its lam and lie midden, there to await 
with piteous eyes and the divine patience of animals the 
coming of death. 

But this man had thytastinct only, not the % patience. 
In his case would ^j^^with thought wild rages, gnaw¬ 
ings of regret, teareof blood. That he might have, and 
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had not, that he had failed by so tittle, that he Wad been 
worsted by his own l 'tools—these things and the bitter 
irony of life’s chances would madden and torment him. 
t In an hour he would live a lifetiitie of remorse ; yet find 
in his worst moments no thought more poignant than 
the inflection that had he played the gape with courage, 
had he grasped the nettle boldly, had he seized Basterga 
while it. was yet time, he might have lived ! He might 
have lived ! Ah, God ! 

Meanwhile Louis, though consumed with desire to see 
what would happen, remained on the bridge. He had 
tasted a fearful joy and would fain savour more, of it if 
he could do so with a whole skin. But to fp^ow seemed 
perilous; he held the Syndic’s moocTjn too great awe for 
that. He did thq, next best thing. He hastened to a 
projecting part of the bridge a few paces from the spot 
where they had conferred ; there he raised himself on 
the parapet that he might see which way Blondel turned 
at the end of the bridge. If he entered the town no 
more could be made of it: but if he turned right-handed 
and by the rampant to the £orraterie, Louis’ mind whs 
made up to risk something. He would follow to the 
Royaumes’ house. The magistrate could hardly blame 
him for going to his own lodging! w 

It was a busy hour, and, cold as it was, a fair number 
of people were passing.between the island and the upper 
town. For a moment, look as he might, he could not 
discern the Syndic’s spare figure ; and he was beginning 
to think that he had massed him when he saw something 
that in a twinkling turned his thoughts. On the bank 
a little beside the end of the bridge stood Claude Mercier. 
He carried a heavy stick in his hand, and he was waiting: 
waiting, v$th his eyes 
those eyes that even at 
on Louis’ brow. 


fixed friend, and a look in 

that distance^jsed a gentle sweat 
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It required little imagination to follow Claude’s past 
movements. JHe had gone to the Syndic’s house at * 
nine, and finding himself tricked a secoqd time had 
returned hot-foot to tlie Corraterie. Thence he hacjp 
tracked the two to this place. But how long had he 
been waiting, Lpuis wondered; and how much tfed he 
seen ? Something for certain. His face announced that; 
and Louis, hot all over, despite the .keen wind aftd frosty 
air, augured tils worst. Coward%"however have always 
one course open. The way was clear behind him. He 
could cross the island to the St.«Gervais bank, and if he 
were nirnble he might give his pursuer the slip in the 
maze of streets beside the water. It was odd if 

the lapse of a few*Jjours did not cool young Mercier’s 
wrath, and restore him to a frame of <nind in which he 
might be brought to hear reason. 

No sooner planned than done. Or rather it would have 
been done if turning to see tl*at the way was clear behind 
him, Louis had not discovered a second watcher, who from 
a spot on the edge of the island was marking his move¬ 
ments with grim attention. • This waitcher was Basterga. 
Moreover the glance which apprised Ilbuis of this showed 
him that the scholar’s face was as black as thunder. 

Then, if the «gods looked down that day upon any 
mortal with pity, they must have looked down on this 
young man; who was a coward. At the one end of 
the bridge, Claude, with an ugly weapon and a face to 
match ! At the other, Basterga, with a black brow and 
Heaven alone could say how i^uch knowledge of his 
treachery 1 The scholar could not know of the loss of 
the phial, indeed, for it was clear that he had just returned 
to the city by the St. Gervais gate. But that he soon 
would know of it, th ahjj& knew something already, that 
he had been a witaPretothe colloquy with the Syndic— 
this was certain.' 
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At any rate Louis* thought so, ai?d his knees trfembled 
under him. He had no longer a way of retreat, and out 
of the corner of his eye he saw Claude beginning to 
advance. What was he to do ? 'The perspiration burst 
out on him. He turned this way and that, now casting 
wild Lyes at the whirling current below, now piteous. 
eyes—the eyes of a calf on its way to the shambles, and 
as little Regarded—on the thin stream of passers. How 
could they go on theif ( way and leave hirrf to the mercies 
of this madman ? 

He smothered a shr, ; ek as Claude, now less than 
twenty paces away, sped a look at him. Claude^indeed, 
was thinking of Anne and her wrongs ; ancj..4f a certain 
kiss. His face told this so plainly,' and that passion 
was his master, that Louis’ cheek grew white. What 
if the ruffian threw him into the river? What if—and 
then like every coward, he chose the remoter danger. 
With Claude at hand, he turned and fled, dashed blindly 
through the passers on the bridge, flung himself on 
Basterga, and, seizing the big scholar by the arm, strove 
to shelter himself t>ehind him. 

“ He is mad ! ” gasped., “ Mad ! Save me! He is 
going to throw me over ! ” 

“ Steady! ” Basterga answered ; an<J. he opposed his 
huge form to Claude’s rush. “ What is this, young man ? 
Coming to blows t in -the street ? For shame!" For 
shame! ” He mov&i again so as still to confront him. 

“ Give him up! ” Claiide panted, scarcely preventing 
himself from attacking both. “ Give him up, I say, 
and-” 

“ Not till I have heard what he has done! Steady, 
young man, keep your distance! ” 

“ I will tell you everythirjjj^^ Everything! ’’ Louis 
whined, clinging to his arm. ^ 

“ Do you hear what he says ? ” Bastt rga replied. “ In 
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the meantime, I tell' you to keeg your distance, young^ 
man. I am n«jt used to be jostled ! ” 

Claude hesitated a moment, scowling. # Then, “Very 
well! ” he said, drawfng off with a gesture of menace 
“It is only put off: I shall pay him another time. It 
is waiting for you, sneak, bear that in mind ! ”* And 
shrugging his shoulders he turned with as much dignity 
as he could and moved off. 

Basterga wlteeled from him tc/the other. “ So! ” he 
said. “ You have something to tell me, it seems ? ” And 
taking the trembling Louis b)j the arm, he drew him 
aside, a. few paces from the approach of the bridge. In 
doing this hg hung a moment searching the bridge and 
the farther bcu’rif'wjth a keen gaze. He knew, and for 
some hours had known, on what a narrow edge of peril 
he stood, and that only Blondel’s influence protected 
him from arrest. Yet he had returned :' he had not 
hesitated to put 4iis head again into the lion’s mouth. 
Still if Louis’ words meant that certain arrest awaited 
him, he was not too proud to save himself. 

• He could discern no officers on the bridge, and satis¬ 
fied on the point of immediate danger, he turned to his 
shivering ally. “ Well, what is it ? ” he said. “ Speak ! ” 

“ I’ll tell you Jjie truth,” Louis gabblecf. 

“You had better!” Basterga replied, in a tone that 
meant much more than he said. • “ (ir you will find me 
worse to deal with than yonder hot-!vead ! I will answer 
for that.” 

“ Messer Blondel has been at .the house,” Louis mur¬ 
mured glibly, his mind centred on the question how 
much he should tell. “ Last night and again Ihis morn¬ 
ing. He has been closeted with Anne and Mercier. 
And there has been sjj^^alk—of a box or a bottle.” 

"Were they inJlyroom ? ” Basterga asked, his brow 
contracting. jr 

*4 
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“ No, downstairs.” v 

“ Did they get—the box or the bottle $ " mere was 
a dangerous <note in Basterga’s voice; and a look in his 
tyes that scared the lad. 

Louis, as his instinct was, lied again, fleeing the more 
pressing peril. “ Not to my knowledge,”? he said. 

“ And you ?" The scholar eyed him with bland 
suavity. “ You had- nothing to do—with all this, I 
suppose ? ” t? 

“ I listened. I was in my room, but they thought I 
was out. When I went,” the liar continued, “ they dis¬ 
covered me ; and Messer Blondel followed me and over¬ 
took me on the bridge and threatened—tbtOie would 
have me arrested if I were not silent.” " ir>rf 

“ You refused to r be silent, of course ? ” 

But Louis was too acute to be caught in a trap so 
patent. He knew that Basterga would not believe in 
his courage, if he swore to'it. “ No, f said I would be 
•silent,” he answered. u And I should have been,” he 
continued with candour, “if I had not run into your 
arms.” 

“ But if you assented to his wish,” Basterga retorted, 
eyeing him keenly, “why did he depart after that 
fashion?” «- 

“ Something hapoened to him,” Louis said. “ I do not 
know what. He seemed to be in distress, or to be ill.” 

“ I could see that, the^scholar answered dryly. “ But 
Master Claude ? What of him ? And why was he so 
enamoured of you that he could not be parted from you ? ” 

“ It was to punish me for listening. They followed me 
different ways.” 

“ I see. And that is the truth, is it ? ” 

“ I swear it is! ” 

The scholar saw no reason why should not be the 
truth. Louis, a facile tool, had alwaj# been of his, the 
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stronger, party. If Blondel tamper&d with any one, he 
would naturally, if he knew augh^ of the house, suborn - 
Claude or Anne. And Louis, spying and^ fleeing, and 
when overtaken, promising silence, was quite in the 
picture. The only thing, indeed, which stood out 
awkwardly, and Refused to fall into place, was the fashion 
in which the Syndic had turned and gone off the bridge. 
And for that there might be reaspns. He might have 
been seized wfth a sudden attack of his illness, or he 
might- have perceived Basterga watching him from the 
farther bank. % 

On *he whole, the scholar, forgetting that cowards are 
ever liars, LV’jy no reason 'to doubt Louis’ story. It did 
but add one niuro* to the motives he had for action: 
immediate, decisive, striking action, if* he would save his 
neck, if he would succeed in his plans. That the Syndic 
alone stood between him and arrest, that by the Syndic 
alone he lived, h<? had learmtd at a meeting at which he 
had been present the previous night at the Grand Duke’s 
country house four leagues distant. D’Albigny had been 
there, and Brunaulieu, Captain of the Grand Duke’s 
Guards, and Father Alexander, w^to dreamed of the 
Episcopate of Geneva, and others—the chiefs of the plot, 
his patrons. «To his mortification they had been able 
to tell him things he had not learned, though he was 
within the city, and they without. /Among others, that 
the Council had certain knowledge of him and his plans, 
and but for the urgency of Blondel would have arrested 
him a fortnight before. 

His companions at the midnight supper had detected 
his dismay, and had derided him, thinking thSit with that 
there was an end of the mysterious scheme which he had 
refused to impart. fancied that he would not return 

to the city, or^Riture his head a second time within 
the lion’s jawsr But they reckoned without their man. 
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Bastetga with all his faults was brave; and he had failed 
in too many schemes to resign this one lightly. 

“ Si fractus illabatunorbis 
Impavidum ferient ruins,” 

he murmured; and he had ventured, he had passed the 
gates, he was here. Here, with his eyes open to the 
peril, and open to the necessity of immediate action if 
the slender thread by, which all hung were not to snap 
untimely. 

Blondel! He lived by Blondel. And Blondel—why 
had he left the bridge in fhat strange fashion ? Abruptly, 
desperately, as if something had befallen him. Why? 
He must learn, and that quickly. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


A £LOVE AND WHAT £AME OF IT. 

MEANWHILE, Claude, robbed of his prey, had gone into 
the town in great disgust. As lie passed from the bridge, 
and paused before he entcrec^the huddle of narrow streets 
that climbed .the bjJlHflTnad on his left the glittering 
heights of snow,"Rising ridge above ridge to the blue; 
and most distant among them MontiBlanc itself, ethere- 
alised by the frosty sunshine and clear air of a December 
morning. But Mont Blanc might have been a marsh, 
the Rhone, pouflng its icy Volume from the lake, might 
have been a brook, for him. ‘Aware, at length, of the 
.peril in which Anne stood, and not doubting that these 
colloquies of Messers Blofidel and Louis, these manoeu- 
vrings to be rid of his presence, wer<j part of a conspiracy 
against her, he burned with the desire to thwart it. They 
had made a ptlppet of him; they had sent him to and fro 
at their will and pleasure; and thdjy had done this, no 
doubt, in order that in his absenc/ they might work— 
Heaven knew what vile and miserable work! But he 
would know, too! He was going to know 1 He would 
not be so tricked thrice. 

His indignation went beyond the Syndic. The smug¬ 
faced towns-folk whom he met and jostled ih the narrow 
ways, and whose grave starched looks he countered with 
hot defiant glances-^<6*wncluded them in his anathema. 
He extended Lrthem the contempt in which he held 
Blondel and Louis and the rest They were all ofi a 
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breed, a bigoted brefed^; all dull, blind worms, insensible 
^to the beauty of self-sacrifice, or the purity of affection. 
All, self-sufficient dolts, as far removed, as immeasurably 
divided from her whom he loved, as the gloomy lanes 
of this close city lay below the clear loveliness of the 
snow-peaks! For, after all, he had lifted his eyes to 
the mountains. 

One thing only perplexed him. He understood the 
attitude of Basterga £pd Grio and LouiS towards the 
girl. He discerned the sword of Damocles that they 
held over her, the fear <jf a charge of . witchcraft, or of 
some vile heresy, in which they kept her. But how* came 
Blondel in the plot ? What wai jngrt, whq£ his object? 
If he had been sincere in that atte^pT'on Basterga’s 
secrets, which Mad^me’s delirious words had frustrated, 
was he sincere now? Was his object now as then—the 
suppression of the devilish practices of which he had 
warned Claude, and in the p unishment l ’of which he had 
threatened to include the girl with her tempter ? Presum¬ 
ably it was, and he was still trying to reach the goal by 
other ways, using Louis as he had used Claude, or tried 
to use him. 

And yet Claude doubted. He began to suspect—for 
love is jealous—that Blondel had behind this a more 
secret, a more personal, a more selfish aim. Had the 
young girl, still in Vher. teens, caught the fancy of the 
man of sixty? There was nothing unnatural in the idea; 
such things were, even in Geneva; and Louis was a go- 
between, not above the task. In that case she who had 
showed a brave front to B xsterga all these months, who 
had not blanched before the daily and hourly persecu¬ 
tion to which she had been exposed in her home, was not 
likely to succumb to the seni4*^igances of a man who 
might be her grandfather! 

If he did not hold her secret. But ifvie did hold it? 
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If he did hold it, ana the cruel # power it gave? If he 
held it, he who had only to lift his hand to consign her tff 
duress on a charge so jiark and dangerous %hat innocence 
itself was no protection against it ? So plausible th^t 
even*her lover had for a short time held it true? What 
then? 

Claude, who had by this time reached the Tertasse gate 
and passed through it from the town side, pauled on the 
ramparts and‘bared his head. \i?hat then ? 

. He had his answer. Framed in the immensity of sky 
and earth that lay before him,«he saw his loneliness and 
hers,*his insignificance ancL hers, his helplessness and 
hers; he, a £breignes«$iartfi!g, without name or reputation, 
or aught but ’a &r*ong right hand; she, almost a child, 
alone or worse than alone, in this grsat city—one of the 
weak things which the world’s car daily and hourly 
crushes into the mud, their very cries unheard and un¬ 
heeded. Of no'more accoftnt than the straw which the 
turbid Rhone, bore one moment on its swirling tide, and 
' the next swallowed from sight beneath its current! 

They were two—and a mad woman! • And against 
them were Blondel and Basterga said Grio and Louis, 
and presently all the town of Geneva!! All these gloomy, 
narrow, rightaous men, and shrieking, frightened women 
—frightened lest any drop of the pitch fall on them and 
destroy them I Love is a marvellous educator. Almost 
as clearly as we of a later day, he saw how outbreaks of 
superstition, such as that which he dreaded, began, and 
came to a head, and ended. A chance word at a door, 
a spiteful rumour or a sick cfcfld, the charge, the torture, 
the widening net of accusation, the fire in \he market¬ 
place. So it had been in Bamberg and Wurzburg, in 
Geneva two generati§a»ri»ck, in Alsace scarce as many 
years back: a^Edinburgh in Scotland where thirty 
persons had suffered in one day—ten years ago that; 
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in the district of Como, where a round thousand had 

buffered 1 

Nobility had not availed to save gome, nor court-favour 
others; nor wealth, nor youth, nor beauty. And what 
had he or she to urge, what had they to put forward that 
would £n the smallest degree avail theme? That could 
even for a moment stem or avert the current of popular 
madness which power .itself had striven in vain to dam. 
Nothing! 

■■ And yet he did not oiencn, nor would he; being half 
French and of good blood, at a time when good French 
blood ran the more generously for a half century of 
war. He would not have bleriQ-k-H.^yen if.he had not, 
from the sunlit view of God’s earth «tTcTlieaven which 
lay before his eyes.r-drawn other thoughts than that one 
of his own littleness and insignificance. As this view of 
vale and mountain had once before lifted his judgment 
above the miasma of a cruel Superstition? so it raised him 
now above creeping fears" and filled him with confidence 
in something more stable than magistrates or mobs. 
Love, like the sunlight, shone* aslant the dark places of 
the prospect and filled them with warmth. Sacrifice for 
her he loved took oh the beauty of the peaks, cold but 
lovely; and hope aitd courage, like the clear blue of the 
vault above, lookedvsmiling down on the brief dangers 
and the brief troubles of man’s making. 

The clock of St. Gervais was striking eleven as, still 
in exalted mood, he turned his back on the view and 
entered the house in the Corraterie. He had entered 
on his return from his fruitless visit to Blondel, and had 
satisfied himself that Anne was safe. Doubtless she was 
still safe, for the house was quiet. 

In his nc-w mood he was^shaMt inclined to quarrel 
with this. In the ardour of his passidfche would gladly 
have seen the danger immediate, the pe&d present, that 
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he might prove to her how much he iuved her, how deeply 
he felt for her* what he would aare for her. To die off 
the hearth of the livjng-room, at her feat and saving 
her, seemed for a moment the thing most desirabley 
the purest happiness! 

That was denied him. The house was quiet, As in a 
morning it commonly was. So quiet that he recalled 
without effort the dreams which he had dreame'd on that 
spot, and thft thoughts which *Piad filled his heart to 
bursting a few hours before. The great pot was there, 
simmering on its hook; and g>n the small table beside 
it, tllb table that Basterga ^nd Grio occupied, stood a 
platter with*a few d.^i^ierbs and a knife fresh from her 
hand. Claude made sure that he was unobserved, and 
raising the knife to his lips, kissed *he haft gently and 
reverently, thinking what she had suffered many a day 
while using it! What fear, and grief and humiliation, 
and- 

He stood erect, his face red : he listened intently. Up¬ 
stairs, breaking the long silence of the house, opening as 
it were a window to admit the sun, a voice had uplifted 
itself in song. The voice had some of the tones of Anne’s 
voice, and something that remindell him of her voice. 
But when had he heard her sing ? When had aught so 
clear, so mirthful, or so young fallen, from her as this; 
this melody, laden with life and youth and abundance, 
that rose and fell and floated to his ears through the 
half-open door of the staircase? 

He crept to the staircase door and listened; yes, it 
was her voice, but not such he had ever heard it. It 
was her voice as he could fancy it in another life, a life 
in which she was as other girls, darkened by no fear, 
pinched by no anxietypawfehed by no contumely ; such 
as her voice might have been, uplifted in the garden of his 
old home on me French border, amid bees and flowers 
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and fresh-scented herbs. Her voice, doubtless, it was ; 
But it sorted so ill with the thoughts he h^d been think¬ 
ing, that with# his astonishment w$s mingled something 
o£shock and of loss. He had dreamed of dying for her 
or with her, and she sang! He was prepared for peril, 
and heft voice vied with the lark’s in joyous trills. 

Leaning forward to hear more clearly, he touched the 
door. It was ajar, and .before he could hinder it, it closed 
with a sharp sound. Tlf e singing ceased with an abrupt¬ 
ness that told, or he was much mistaken, of self-remem¬ 
brance. And presently,,after an interval of no more 
than a few seconds, during ^which he pictured the awiger 
listening, he heard her begin tb'o^cejid. 

Two men may do the same thing from motives as far 
apart as the poles. « Claude did what Louis would have 
done. As the foot drew near the staircase door, treading, 
less willingly, less lightly, more like that of Anne with 
every step, he slid into his doset, and stood. Through 
the crack between the hinges of the open door, he would 
be able to view her face when she appeared. 

A second later she came, and he saw. The light of f 
the song was still inJier eyes, but mingled, as she looked 
round the room to lparn who was there, with something 
of exaltation and llefiance. Christian maidens might 
have worn some suc\j aspect, he thought—but he was in 
love—as they passed to the lions. Or Esther, when she 
went unbidden into the inner court of the King’s House, 
and before the golden sceptre moved. Something had 
happened to her. But what ? 

She did not see him, a*pd after standing a moment 
to assure herself that she was alone, she passed to the 
hearth. She lifted the lid of the pot, bent over it, 
and slowlynstirred the brotfaputi^n, having covered it 
again, she began to chop the dried herbs on the platter. 
Even in her manner of doing this, he fanned a change; 
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a something unlike the Anne he had known, the Anne 
he had come tj> love. The face was more animated, th? 
action quicker, the stfp lighter, the carriage more free. 
She began to sing, and stopped ; fell into a reverie, with 
the knife in her hand, and the herb half cut; again roused 
herself to finisji her task; finally having slid th§ herbs 
from the platter to the pot, she stood in a second reverie, 
with her eyes fixed on the window. 

He began to feel the falseness^bf his position. It was 
too late to show himself, and if she discovered him what 
would she think of him ? V£ould she believe that in 
spyiftg upon her he had sqjpe evil purpose, some low 
motive, such as Loui«,r~-%'nt have had ? His cheek grew 
hot. And then—he forgot himself. 

Her eyes had left the window and fallen to the window- 
seat. It was the thing she did then which drew him out 
of himself. Moving to the window—he had to stoop 
forward to keep her with!if the range of his sight—she 
took from it a glove, held it Ji moment, regarding it; 
then with a tender, yet whimsical laugh, a laugh half 
happiness, half ridicule of herself, she kissed it. 

It was Claude’s glove.. And if, with that before his 
eyes he could have restrained him|elf, the option was 
not his. She* turned in the act, aril saw him ; with a 
startled cry she put—none too soon?—the table between 
them. , 

They faced one another across it, he flushed, eager, 
with love in his eyes, and on*’his lips ; she blushing but 
not ashamed, her new-found joy in her eyes, and in the 
pose of her head. 

“ Anne I ” he cried. “ I know now ! I kn8w! I have 
seen and you cajinot deceive me! ” 

“In what?” she sajdaMMrmile trembling*pn her lips. 
“And of what, Messer Claude, are you so certain, if you 
please ? ” ■** 
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“That you love md!” he replied. “But not a hundredth 
r part ”— he stretched his arms across the ta|>le towards her 
—“as much I love you and haye loved you for weeks ! 

As I loved you even before I learned last night-” 

** “ What ? ” Into her face—that had not found one 
hard l^ok to rebuke his boldness—came something of 
her old silent, watchful self. “ What did you learn last 
night?” ' 

“ Your secret! ” 

“ I have none ! ” Quick as thought the words came 
from her lips. “ I have t none! God is merciful,” with 
a gesture of her open arms^as if she put something*vrom 
her, “ and it is gone ! If you iw^^Jf you guess aught of 
what it was”—her eyes questioned hi^and read in them 
if net that which he knew, that which he thought of her 
“ I ask you to be silent.” 

“ I will, after I have-” 

“Now! Always!” <~ 

“ Not till I have spoken once! ” he cried. “ Not till I 
have told you once what I think of you! Last night I 
heard. And I understood. Z saw what you had gone* 
through, what you had feared,,, what had been your life 
all these weeks, risiiij and lying down ! I saw what you 
meant when yoil bkde me go anywhere but here, and 
why you suffered w\iat you did at their hands, and why 
they dared to treat you-r-so! And had they been here 
I would have killed them ! ” he added, his eyes sparkling. 
“ And had you been here—'■—” 

“Yes?” she did not seek to check him now. Her 
bearing was changed, her ^yes, soft and tender, met his 
as no eyes had ever met his. 

“ I should have worshipped you ! I should have knelt 
as I kneel n t ow! ” he cried. sinking on his knees 

he extended his arms across the table and took her un¬ 
resisting hands. “If you no, longer hav% a secret, you 
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had one, and I bless God for it! For without it I might 
not have known you, Anne ! I Ifiight not have- ” 

“ Perhaps yS u do m>t know me now,” said; but 
she did not withdraw her hands or her eyes. Only into 
the latter grew a shade of trouble. “ I have done—y<Ju 
do not know what I have done. I am a thief.” 

“ Pah 1 ” 

“ It is true. I am a thief.” 

“What is ij to me?” He laughed a laugh as tender 
as her eyes. “You arc a thief, for you have stolen my 
heart. For the rest, do you think that I do not know 
youjjow? That I can be twi^e deceived? Twice take 
gold for dross, and my. ■-* lor another thing ? I know 
you! ” 

“ But you do not know,” she said tremulously, “ what I 
have done—what I did last night—or^what may come of 
it” 

“ I know that ^vhat comes, of it will happen, not to one 
but to two,” he replied bravely. . “ And that is all I ask to 
know. That, and that you are content it shall be so ? ” 

“ Content?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Content! ” 

There are things, other than winelthSit bring truth to 
the surface. That which had happened to the girl in the 
last few hours, that which had njelted*her into unwonted 
song, was of these things; and the tone of her voice as 
she repeated the word “ Content! ” the surrender of her 
eyes that placed her heart in his keeping, as frankly as 
she left her hands in his, proclaimed it. The reserves of 
her sex, the tricks of Coynes^and reticence men look for 
in maids, were shaken from her; and as man to man her 
eyes told him the truthjgfci him that if sjjg had ever 
doubted she no longer doubted that she loved him. In 
the heart whic^a single passion, the purest of which men 
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and women are capable, had engrossed so long, Nature, 
vrho, expel her as you tfill, will still return, had won her 
right and carded her kingdom. ^ ^ 

And she knew that it was well with her—whatever the 
upshot of last night. To be lonely no more; to be no 
longer ( the protector, but the protected ; to know the 
comfort of the strong arm as well as <§f the following 
eye, the joy of receiving as well as of giving; to know 
that, however dark the future might lowedr, she had no 
longer to face it alone, no longer to plan and hope and 
fear and suffer alone, but with him —the sense of these 
things so mingled with t^er gratitude on her mother’s 
account that the new affectibnf^ ,s.t ead of weakening the 
old became as it were part of it; while the old stretched 
onwards its pious hand to bless the new. 

If Claude did not read all this in her eyes, and in 
that one word “ Content ? ” he read so much that never 
devotee before relic rose more gently or, more reverently 
to his feet. Because all was his he would take nothing. 
“ As I stand by you, may God stand by me,” he said, 
still holding her hands in his, and with the table between' 5 
them. 

“ I have no fear,” she replied in a low voice. “ Yet— 
if you fail, may He forgive you as fully as J must forgive 
you. What shall I say to you on my part, Messer 
Claude ? ” ‘ * 

“ That you love me.” 

“ I love you,” she murmtrred with an intonation which 
ravished the young man’s heart and brought the blood 
to his cheeks. “ I love yo,u. What more ? ” 

“There Is no more,” he cried. “There can be no 
more. If that be true, nothing matters.” 

“ No! ” $he said, beginn£ofhjp > tremble under a weight 
of emotion too heavy for her, following as it did the 
excitement of the night. “ No! ” she continued, raising 
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her eyes which had fallen before the* ardour of his gaze. « 
“ But there must be something^you wish to ask mef 
You must wishfto kno\|-” 

“ I have heard what I wished to know.” 

“ But-” 

“ Tell me what you please.” 

She stood in*thought an instant: then, witli a sigh, 

“ He came to me last evening,” she .said,yfwhen you were 
at his house.” • 

“ Messer Blondel ? ” 

“Yes. He wished me to procure for him a certain 
drug^hat Messer Basterga kepj^n his room.” 

Claude stared. “ In.. -- steel casket chained to the 

i - 

wall?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she whispered with some surpjjpe. “ You knew 
of it, then? He had tried to procure it through Louis, 
and on the pretence that the box contained papers needed 
by the State. Failing in that he came last evening to 
me, and told me the truth.” • 

“The truth?” Claude asked, wondering. “But was it 
the truth ? ” • 

“ It was.” Her eyes, like.stars on a rainy night, shone 
softly. “ I have proved it.” Again, with a ring of ex¬ 
ultation in her \^>ice, “ I have proved i t\l ”*she cried. 

“How?” 

“ There was in the box a drug, he told me, possessed 
of an almost miraculous power over disease of body and 
mind ; so rare and so wonderfifl that none could buy it, 
and he knew of but this one dose, of which Messer 
Basterga had possessed himself He begged me to take 
it and to give it to him. He lj 4 d on him, he slid, a fatal 
illness, and if he fjid not get this—he must die.” Her 
voice shook. “ He must djgg^pifewtfMMfelpaWm I ” 

“You took it” 

“ I took it. ” ¥er face, as her eyes dropped before his, 

15 
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betrayed trouble and doubt “ I took it,” she continued, 
Humbling. “ If I have done wrong, God forgive me. 
For I stole tt” 

oHis face betrayed his amazement, but he did not 
release her hands. “ Why ? ” he said. 

“ Tcf-give it to her,” she answered. “ To my mother. I 
thought then that it was right—it was a chlnce. I thought 
—now I don’t Show, I don’t know! ” she repeated. The 
shade on her face grew deeper. “ I thought I was right 
then. Now—I—I am frightened.” She looked at him 
with eyes in which her doubts were mirrored. She 
shivered, she who had Wien so joyous a moment before, 
and her hands, which hitherftN^d lain passive in his, 
returned his pressure feverishly. “ I fear now! ” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ I fea. ri What is it? What has happened— 
in the last minute ? ” 

He would have drawn her to him, seeing that her 
nerves were shaken; but the table was between them, and 
before he could pass rdund it, a sound caught his ear, a 
shadow fell between them, and looking up he discovered 
Basterga’s face peering through the nearer casement ft 
was pressed against the small leaded panes, and possibly 
it was this which bv flattening the huge features imparted 
to them a look of nialignity. Or the look-* -which startled 
Claude, albeit he t was no coward—might have been only 
the natural expression of one, who suspected what was 
afoot between them and came to mar it. Whatever it 
meant, the girl’s cry of dfSmay found an echo on Claude’s 
lips. Involuntarily he dropped her hands; but—and 
the action was symbolical of the change in her life—he 
stepped at the same momi nt between her and the door. 
Whatever she had done, right or wrorfg, was his concern 
now. 
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THE REMEDIUM . 

I 

We have seen that for Claude, as he hurried from the 
bridge, the faces he met in the narrow streets of the old 
towifwere altered by the rrvwum through which he 
viewed them ; and apn*'.ed gloomy, sordid and fanatical. 
In the eyes of Blondel, who had passed that way before 
him, the same faces wore a look of selfishness, stupend¬ 
ously and heartlessly cruel. And not the faces only; 
the very houses and ways, the blue sky overhead, and 
the snow-peaks—»when for an instant he caught sight of 
them—bore the same aspect. All wore their every-day 
air, and mocked the despair in his heart. All flung in 
Sis teeth the fact, the incredible fact, that whether he died 
or lived, stayed or went, th# world would proceed; that 
the eternal hills, ay, and the insensate brick* and mortar, 
that* had seen 4iis father pass, would see him pass, and 
would be standing when he was gone jpto the darkness. 

There are few things that to the mind of man in his 
despondent moods are more strange, or more shocking, 
than the permanence of trifle!. The small things to 
which his brain and his hand have given shape, which 
he can, if he will, crush out of form, and resolve into 
their primitive atoms, outliv/ him! They fie on the 
table when he is Igone, are unchanged by his removal, 
serve another master as preach 

to another generation the same lesson. The face is 
dust, but the canvas smiles from the wall. The hand 

*5 r 2ZJ 
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■ •is withered, but the* pencil is still in the tray and is 
5 sed by another. There are times when the irony of 
this thought tbites deep into the (mind, tnd goads the 
njortal to revolt. Had Blondel, as he climbed the hill, 
possessed the power of Orimanes to blast at will, few 
of tho^.e whom he met, few on whom he turned the 
gloomy fire ofdus eyes, would have reached their houses 
that day or seeh^another sun. 

He was within a hundred paces of his nhome, when a 
big man, passing along the Bourg du Four, but on the 
other side of the way,„ saw him and came across the 
road to intercept him. V-t was Baudichon, his deeble 
chin more pendulent, his massive.igce more dully wistful 
than ordinary; for the times had got upon the Coun¬ 
cillor’s nerves, a$d day by day he grew more anxious, 
slept worse of nights, and listened much before he went 
to bed. 

“ Messer Blondel,” he called out, in » voice more per¬ 
emptory than was often addressed to the Fourth Syndic’s 
ear. “ Messer Syndic ! One moment, if you please!” 

Blondel stopped and turned to him. Outwardly the 
Syndic was cool, inwardly hr; was at a white heat that 
at any momint might impel him to the wildest action. 
“Well?" he said. “What is it, M. Baudichon?” 

“ I want to kno f w-” 

“ Of course! ’’ The cneer was savage and undisguised. 
“ What, this time, if I may be so bold ? ” 

Baudichon breathed qhickly, partly with the haste he 
had made across the road, partly in irritation at the 
gibe. “This only,” he said. “How far you purpose 
to try our'patience? A wjeek ago yoi»were for delaying 
the arrest you know of—for a day. fclt was a matter of 
hours th«*." ^ .heg- itra^ H 

“It was.” 

“ But days have passed, and are passing! and we have 
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no explanation; nothing is done. ‘And every night we^ 
run a fresh risk, and every morning—so far—we tharift 
God that our throats a!re still whole ; and fcvery day we 
strive to see you, and you are out, or engaged, or about 
to do it, or awaiting news! But this cannot go on for 
ever! Nor,” puffing out his cheeks, “ shall vve always bear 
it!” 

“ Messer Baudichon! ” Blondel. retoalbd, the passion 
he had so faa restrained gleaming in^iis eyes, and im¬ 
parting a tremor to his voice, “ ai;c you Fourth Syndic 
or am I ? ” 

•*%Tou! You, certainly. WWo denies it?” the stout 
man said. “ But-” 

“ But what ? But what ? ” 

“We would know what you think "y? are, that we can 
bear this suspense.” 

“ I will tell you what I think you are !” 

“ By your lea*e ? ” 

“A fat hog!" the Syndic shfieked. “And as brain¬ 
less as a hog fit for the butcher! That for you! and 
*your like!” 

And before the astounded Baudichon, whose brain was 
slow to take in new facts, had grasped tln^full enormity 
of the insult flung at him, the Syndic was a dozen paces 
distant He had eased his mind, and tjiat for the moment 
was much; though he still ground his teeth, and, had 
Baudichon followed him, would have struck the Coun¬ 
cillor without thought or hesitation. The pigs! The 
hogs! To press him with their wretched affairs: to 
press him at this moment when the grave yawned at 
his feet, and thh coffin opeyed for him! 

To be sure he might now do with Basterga as he 
pleased without thoughUrfi^SBSIBfisSfl^^Gwfr for their 
benefit—never! He paused at his door, and cast a 
haggard glanc« up and down; at the irregular line of 
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^gables which he had known from childhood, the steep, red 
aoofs, the cobble pavertlent, the bakers’ signs that hung 
here and thqre and with the wiife eaveQ darkened the 
way; and he cursed all he saw in the frenzy of his rage. 
l!et Basterga, Savoy, d’Albigny do their worst! What 
was it ±o him ? Why should he move ? He went into 
his houS€'deajTairing. 

Unto fhis lasyhour a little hope had shone through the 
darkness. At titles tfye odds had seemed to be against 
him, at one time Heaven itself had seemed to declare it* 
self his foe. But the‘ re medium had existed, the thing 
was still possible, the ligx^burned, though distant, feeble, 
flickering. He had told himself that he despaired; but 
he had not known what real despair was until this 
moment, until h^sat, as he saw now, among the Dead 
Sea splendours of his parlour, the fingers of his right 
hand drumming on the arm of the abbot’s chair, his 
shaggy eyelids drooping over his brooding eyes. 

Ah, God ! If he had stayed to take the stuff when it 
lay in his power! If he had refused to open until he 
held it in his hand ! If, even after that act of folly, htf 
had refused to go until she gave it him! How incon¬ 
ceivable his i^adness seemed now, his fear of scandal, his 
thought of others ! Others ? There wa%, one of whom 
he dared not think ; for when he did his head began to 
tremble on his shoulderg ; and he had to clutch the arms 
of the chair to stay the palsy that shook him. If she , the 
girl who had destroyed him, thought it was all one to 
him whom the drug advantaged, or who lived or who 
died, he would teach her—before he died f He would 
teach her!' There was nd^extremity of pain or shame 
she should not taste, accursed witch, ^ccursed thief, as 
she was 1 k~<t thin if of that, or of her, 

now; or he would die before his time. He had a little 
time yet, if he were careful, if he were fool, if he were 
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left a* brief space to recover himself. A little, a vety 
little time! • • 

Whose wer^ that $>ot and that voice?, Basterga’s? 
The Syndic’s eyes gleamed, he raised his head. There 
was another score he had to pay! His own score, rfbt 
Baudichon's. Fool, to have left his treasure unguarded 
for every thieving wench to take! Fo^l, tfcfrce and 
again, for putting his neck back into tjde lforfs mouth. 
Stealthily Blondel pulled the bandbffl nearer to him 
and covered it with his cloak. Ide^vould have added a 
weapon, but there was no arm ^nthin reach, and while 
h^iesitated between his chair^md the door of the small 
inner room, the outer door opened, and Basterga ap¬ 
peared and advanced, smiling, towards him. 

“Your servant, Messer Syndic,” he said. “I heard 
that you had been inquiring for me in rhy absence, and I 
am here to place myself at your disposition. You are 

not looking- 5 ” he stopped short, in feigned surprise. 

“ There is nothing wrong, I hope ? ” 

Had the scholar been such a man as Baudichon, 
• Blondel’s answer would h^vc been one frenzied shriek of 
insults and reproaches. But face to face with Basterga’s 
massive quietude, with his giant bulk, with that air, at 
once masterful and cynical, which proel^fmed to those 
with whom he talked that he gave them but half his 
mind while reading theirs, the wrath *bf the smaller man 
cooled. A moment his lips writhed, without sound; 
then, “Wrong?” he cried, hi? voice harsh and broken. 
“ Wrong ? All is wrong! ” 

“You are not well?” Basterga said, eyeing him with 
concern. \ 

“ Well ? I shill never b^ better ! Never! ” Blondel 
shrieked. And after a r f |f " added. 

" It is your doing 1 ” 

Basterga stared. He was in the dark as to what had 
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aappeneo, though the Syndic’s manner on leaving the 
yidge had prepared him for 1 something. “ My doing, 
Messer Blorydel ? ” he said. “ Why ? j. What have I 
done ?” 

Done ? ” 

“ Ay, done! It was not my fault," the scholar con¬ 
tinued,^wth a touch of sternness, “ that If, could not offer 
you the i'einccttsqn on easy terms. Nor mine, that hard 
as the terms werb^you edid not accept them. Besides,” 
he continued, slowly ^.nd with meaning, 

“ Terqt~: quaterque redit I 

\i *tv 

You remember the Sibylline books? How often they 
were offered, and the terms ? It is not too late, Messer 
Blondel—even now. While there is life there is hope, 
there is more thaff hope. There is certainty.” 

“ Is there? ” Blondel cried ; he extended a lean hand, 
shaking with vindictive passion. “ Is there? Go and 
look in your casket, fool! Go and look in your steel 
box ! ” he hissed. “ Go 1 And see if it be not too late 1 ” 

For a moment Basterga peered at him, his brow con-r 
tracted, his eyes screwed up. The blow was unexpected. 
Then, “ Have you taken the stuff? ” he muttered. 

“ I ?' No But she has ! ” And on that, seeing the 
change in the other’s face—for, for once, the scholar’s 
mask slipped and- suffered his consternation to appear 
—Blondel laughed triumphantly: in torture himself, he 
revelled in a disaster that .touched another. “ She has 1 
She has! ” 

“ She ? Who ? ” 

“Thegir, 1 of the house! Anne you call her! Curse 
her! child of perdition, as shi is! She! ’( And he clawed 
the air. 

“She h&s taken itilaTsterga spoke incredulously, 
but his brow was damp, his cheeks were a shade more 
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sallow than usual; he did not deceive the other’s pene^ 
tration. “Impossible!” fie confinued, striving to rally 
his forces. “ fVhy sllould she take it ? t She has no 
illness, no disease ! Try”—he swallowed something— 
“ to be clear, man. Try to be clear. Who has told you 
this cock-and-bull story?” 

“ It is the trifth.” 

“ She has taken it ? ” 

“ To give ta her mother—yes.” 

“And she?” 

“Has taken it? Yes.” 

<ftie scholar, ordinarily scv*cooi and self-contained, 
could not withhold an execration. Ilis small eyes glit¬ 
tered, his face swelled with rage ; for a moment he was 
within a little of an explosion. Of.what mad, what 
insensate folly, unworthy of a schoolboy, worthy only of 
a sot, an imbecile, a Grio, had he been guilty ! To leave 
the potion, that *f it had not the virtues which he ascribed 
to it, had virtue—or it had not "Served his purpose of de¬ 
ceiving the Syndic during some days or hours—to leave 
•the potion unprotected, at* the mercy of a chance hand, 
of a treacherous girl! Safeguarded, in appearance only, 
and to blind his dupe! It seemed incredible that he 
could have been so careless! <s ’“’ 

True, he might replace the stuff at some expense; but 
not in a day or an hour. And .how—with one dose in 
all the world 1—keep up the farce ? The dose consumed, 
the play was at an end. An ^nd—or, no, was he losing 
his wits, his courage ? On the instant, in the twinkling 
of an eye, he shaped a fresh course. 

He cursed th^vgirl anew, and apparently with the same 
fervour. “A month’s work^it cost me!” he cried. “A 
month's work! and ten , m 

The Syndic, pale, and almost in a state of collapse 
—for the bitter satisfaction of imparting the news no 
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^longer supported hiih-r-stared. “ A month’s work ? ” lie 
muttered. “A monthP Years you told me! And a 
fortune!” t * ^ 

“I told you? Never!” Basterga opened his eyes in 
seeming amazement. “ Never, good sir, in all my life! ” he 
repeated emphatically. “ But returning grimly to his 
former pl'intv" ten gold pieces, or a fortune—no matter 
which, slie shaf!K<pay dearly for it, the thieving jade! ” 
The Syndic saKheavily in his seat, and, with a hand 
on either arm of tft& abbot’s chair, stared dully at the 
other. “A fortune, y*u told me,” he said, in a voice 
little above a whisper. XAnd years. Was it a fiction, 
all a fiction ? About Ibn Jasher, and the Physician of 
Aleppo, and M. Laurens of Paris, and—and the rest?” 

Basterga deliberately took a turn to the window, came 
back, and stood looking down at him. “ Mon Dieu!" 
he muttered. “ Is it possible ? ” 

“Eh?” 

“ I can scarcely believe it 1 ” The scholar spoke with 
a calmness half cynical, half compassionate. “But I 
suppose you really think that of me, though it seems in-* 
credible! You are under the, impression that the drug 
this jade sto^Q was the rcviedium of Ibn Jasher, the one 
incomparable afid sovereign result of Iong«years of study 
and research? You believe that I kept this in a mere 
locked box,> the key accessible by all who knew my 
habits, and the treasure at the mercy of the first thief! 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu ! * If I said it a thousand times 
I could not express my astonishment I might be the 
vine grower of the proverb, 


Cui saepf viator 

Cessisset magna compellans voce cucullum! ” 

The Syndic heard him without changing the attitude 
of weakness and exhaustion into which he had fallen on 
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sitting down. But midway in the other’s harangue, his 
lips parted, he held his breath, <md in his eyes grew if 
faint light of downing*hope. “ But if it b» not so?” he 

muttered feebly. “ If this be not so, why-” 

“ Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! ” 

“ Why did you look so startled a moment ago ? ” 

“Why, manP Because ten pieces of jgold^re ten 
pieces! To me at least! And the potfon^which was 
made after precipe of that samc^esser Laurens of 
Paris, cost no less. It is a love-phi|fre, beneficent to the 
young, but if taken by the old sa/noxious, that had you 
svw^lowed it,” with a grin, “foil had not been long 
Syndic, Messer Blondel! ” 

Blondel shook his head. “ You do not deceive me,” 
he muttered. For though he was anxious to believe, as 
yet he could not He could not; he had seen the 
other’s face. “ It is the remedium she has taken 1 I 
feel it.” 

“ And given to her mother ? ”• 

Blondel inclined his head. 

The scholar laughed contemptuously. “Then is the 
test easy, he said. “ If.it be the remedium you will 
find her mother, who has not left her bed fy threc.ycars, 
grown strong ^nd well and vigorous, andTike to him who 
lifted up his bed and walked. But if it be the love- 
philtre, you have but to come wijh me, and -you will find 

her-” He did not finish the sentence, but a shrug of 

his shoulders and a mysterious smile filled the gap. 

Imperceptibly Blondel had raised himself in his chair. 
The gleam of hope, once lighted in his eyes, was growing 
bright “How?” he asked. “How shall wb find her? 
If it bt the philtre only t/at she has taken—as you 
say ? ” 

“ If it be the philtre ? The mother, you mean ? ” 

“Yea” 
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“Mad! Mad!" 'Basterga 'repeated with decision, 
^and beside herself. 5 \s you had been,” he continued 
grimly, “ hafl you by any chance ta|<en the aqua 
Medea." 

C “That you kept in the steel box ? ” 

“Ay c " 

“ You'-V.^e ~"ure it was not the remediAm ? ’’ Blondel 
leaned forward.-*.. If only he could believe it, if only it were 
the truth, how greht thd difference! No wonder that the 
muscles of his lean t. iroat swelled, and his hands closed 
convulsively on the arms of his great chair, as he strove 
to read the other’s mind'.* «•* 

He had as soon read a printed page without light. 
The scholar saw that it needed but a little to convince 
him, and took his line with confidence; nor without 
some pride in the wits that had saved him. “ The 
remedium ? ” he repeated with impatient wonder. “ Do 
you know that the remedium is uniqr.e? That it is 
a man’s life ? That in the world’s history it scarce ap¬ 
pears once in five hundred years ? That all the wealth 
of kings cannot produce it,< nor the Spanish Indies 
furnish it? Do you remember these things, Messer 
Blondel, and do you ask if I keep it like a common 
philtre in a box in my lodgings ? ” He snorted in con¬ 
tempt, and going disdainfully to the hearth spat in the 
fire as if he could not. brook the idea. Then return¬ 
ing to the Syndic’s side, he took up his story in a 
different tone. “The remedium ,” he said, “my good 
friend, is in the Grand Duke’s Treasury at Turin. It 
is in a steel box, it is true, but in one with three locks 
and three keys, sealed with the Grand Duke’s private 
signet and with mine; and laid where the Treasurer 
himself c r — nnwM? .i i VuT ‘ nn *i«ii ' i i t.” 

The Syndic sat up straight, and with his eyes fixed 
sullenly on the floor fingered his beard. He was almost 
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persuaded, but not quite. Could it be, could it really be 
that the thing still existed*? That it was still to be otg - 
tained, that life^by its means was still possible? 

“Well?” Basterga said, when the silence had lasted 
some time * 

“The proof!” Blondel retorted, excitement once more 
over-mastering foim. “ Let me have the prjpo^^Lct me 
see, man, if thehvoman be mad.” 

But the scholar, leaning Atlau-likft/against the wall 
beside the long low window, with iffs arms crossed, and 
his great head sunk on his brer^t, did not move. He 
saV that this was his hour and hZ must use it. “To what 
purpose ? ” he answered slowly: and he shrugged his 
shoulders. “ Why go to the trouble ? The remedium is 
in Turin. And if it be not, it is the Grand Duke’s 
affair only, and mine, since you will not come to his 
terms. I would, I confess,” he continued, in a more 
kindly tone, “ that it were your affair also, Messer Blondel. 

I would I could have made y©u see things as they are 
and as I see them. As, believe me, Messer Pctitot 
"would see them were he irnyour place ; as Messer Fabri 
and Messer Baudichon— 5 I warrant it—do see them ; 
as—pardon me—all who rank themselves among the 
wise and the illuminate, see them. I'or Till such, believe 
me, these are times of enlightening, when the words 
which past generations have \voven' into shackles for 
men’s minds fall from them, and are seen to be but the 
straw they are; when men nlove, like children awaking 

from foolish dreams, and life-” 

The Syndic’s eyes glowed dully. 

“ Life,” Basterga continued sonorously, “ i$ seen to be 
that which it is, the one thing needful which makes all , 
other things of use, and wi ' htec ~ r ' - things 

are superfluities! Bethink you a minute, Messer Blondel 1 
Would Petitot give his life to save yours ? ” 
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The Syndic smiled after a sickly fashion. Petitot ? 
The stickling pedant! "The t!iin| niggling whipster! 

“ Or Messed Fabri ? ” 

Blondel shook his head. 

Or Messer Baudichon ? ” 

“ I called him but now—a fat hog !" 

It wa^-^kigrga’s turn to shake his heafljl. “ He is not 
one to forget,” he^said gravely. “ I fear you will hear of 
that again, Messet<Bloiidel. I fear it will* make trouble 
for you. But if thXf. will not, is there any man in 
Geneva, any man yotf><can name, who would give his 
life for you?” 

“ Do men give life so easily ?" Blondel answered, 
moving painfully in his chair. 

“Yet you will give yours for them! You will give 
yours! And who will be a ducat the better?” 

“ I shall at least die for freedom,” the Syndic muttered, 
gnawing his moustache. 

“A word!” 

“ For the religion, then.” 

“ It is that which men make it!” the scholar retorted.' 
“ There have been good men of all religions, though we 
dare not say as much in public, or in Geneva. ’Tis not 
the religion. ’Tis the way men live iti Was John 
Bernardino of Assisi, whom some call St. Francis, a 
worse man than Arnold of Brescia, the Reformer? Or 
is your Beza a better man than Messer Francis of Sales ? 
Or would the heavens fall *if Geneva embraced the faith 
of the good Archbishop of Milan? Words, Messer 
Blondel, believe me, words!” 

“Yet men die for them !” 

“ Not wise men. And when you have died for them, 
who will /’• inr/Tir ‘ v Syndic groaned “ Who 

wilT know, or style you martyr?” Basterga continued 
forcibly. “ Baudichon, whomWou have called a fat hoe? 
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He will sit in your seat Petitot—he said# but a little 
while ago that he wouln btiy this* house if he lived long* 
enough.” 

“He did?” The Syndic came to his feet as if a 
spring had raised him. 

“ Certainly. And he is a rich man, you know.” 

“ May the Bise search his bones! ” Bl^n&riT cried, 
trembling with fury. For this was the reufisano'n of his 
worst fears. petitot to l‘ ve i n bis hc^fse, lie warm in 
his bed, srfeer at his memory across^the table that had 
been his, rule in the Council wh^e he had been first 1 
PdKtot, that miserable crawler** who had clogged his 
efforts for years, who had shared, without deserving, his 
honours, who had spied on him and carped at him day 
by day and hour by hour! Petitot to succeed him! To 
be all and own all, and sun himself in the popular eye, 
and say “ Geneva, it is I!” While he, Blondcl, lay rotting 
and forgotten, stark, beneath snow and rain, winter wind 
and summer drought! « 

Perish Geneva first! Perish friend and foe alike ! 

• The Syndic wavered. His hand shook, his thin dry 
cheek burned with fever, % his lips moved unceasingly. 
Why should he die? They would not die for him. 
Nay, they woi^d not thank him, they wdtlld not praise 
him. A traitor? To live he must turn traitor? Ay, 
but try Petitot, and see if he would hot do the same! 

Or Baudichon, who could not sleep of nights for fear_ 

how would he act with death*staring him in the face? 
The bravest soldiers when disarmed, or called upon to 
surrender or die, capitulate without blame. And that 
was his position? 

Life, too; dear, warm l^e! Life that might hold 
much for him still, Hithoafeg ii d their 

fellows had hampered and thwarted him, marred his 
plans and balked his efforts. Freed from them and 
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supported bjt an enlightened and ambitious prince, he 
flight r i se to heights hitherto invisible. He might lift 
up and cast down at will, might rule the Council as his 
creatures, might live to see Berne and ’the Cantons at 
hfc feet, might leave Geneva the capital of a great and 
wealthy country 

All 4$ his will; or he might die! Die and rot 
and be fftr'+otfen like a dog that is cast o,tt. 

He did not believe in his heart that faith and honour 
were words ; fetter^- voven by wise men to hamper fools. 
He did not believe thist all religions were alike, and good 
or bad as men made them. But on the one side was 
life, and on the other death. And he longed to live. 

“ I would that I could make you see things as I see 
them,” Bastcrga resumed, in a gentle tone. Patiently 
waiting the other’s pleasure he had not missed an ex¬ 
pression of his countenance, and, thinking the moment 
ripe, he used his last argument. “ Believe me, I have 
the will, all the will, to help you. And the terms are 
not mine. Only I would have you remember this, 
Messer Blondel: that others jnay do what you will not 
so that after all you may find that you have cast life 
away, and no one the better. Baudichon, for instance, 
plays the Brutvss in public. But he is a fearful man, and 
a timid ; and to save himself and his family—he thinks 
much of his family—he would do what you will not” 

“ He would do it!'' the Syndic cried passionately. 
And he struck the table. He would, curse him !” 

“ And he would not forget,” Basterga continued, with 
a meaning nod, “ that you had miscalled him! ” 

“ No ! But I will be before him ! ” The Syndic was 
on his feet again, shaking like a leaf. 

“Ay?” Basterga ble,w his nose to hide the flash of 
triumph'that shone in"lus eyes. “You will be wise in 
time ? Well, I am not surprised, I thought that you 
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would hot be so mad—that no mamcouia #ae so maa its 
to throw away life for V shadow !• ^ 

“ But mind you," Blondel snarled, “ the paoof. I must 
have the proofs he repeated He was anxious to per¬ 
suade himself that his surrender depended on a condi¬ 
tion ; he would fain hide his shame under a show of 
bargaining. “ The proof, man, or I will not^ralsf^h step." 

“You shall $ive it” 

“To-day?” 

“Within the hour.” 

“And if she be not mad—I belj^ve you are deceiving 
me, and it was the remedium the girl took—if she be 

not mad-” The Syndic, stammering and repeating 

himself, broke off there. He could not meet the other’s 
eyes; between a shame new to him and the overpower¬ 
ing sense of what he had done, he was in a pitiable 
state. “ Curse you,” with violence, “ I believe you have 
laid a trap for nje 1” he cried, “ I say if she be not mad, 
I have done.” 

“ Let it stand so,” Basterga answered placidly. “ Trust 
•me, if she has taken the plyltre she will be mad enough. 
Which reminds me that I^also have a crow to pick with 
Mistress Anne.” 

“Curse herj” 

“We will do more than that,” Basterga murmured. 
“ If she be not very good we will burn? her, my friend. 

Uritur infelix Dido, totaque videtur 
„Urbe furensl" 

His eyes were cruel, and he licked his lips as he 
applied.the quptation. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE BARGAIN STRUCK. 

* t 

Claude, at the firs^ sign of peril, had put himself be* 
tween Anne and the door; and, had not the fear which 
seized the girl at the sigfyt of Basterga robbed her of tfcp 
power to think, she must have thrilled with a new and 
delicious sensation. She, who had not for years known 
what it was to be sheltered behind another, was now to 
know the bliss of being protected. Nor did her lover 
remain on the defensive. It was he who challenged the 
intruders. 

“What is it?” he asked, as the Syndic crossed the 
threshold; which was darkened a moment later by the 
scholar’s huge form. “What is your business here, 
Messer Syndic, if it please you?” 

“ With you, none! ” Blondel answered; and pausing a 
little within the .door, he cast a look, cold and searching, 
round the apartment. His outward composure hid a 
tumult of warring, passions; shame and rage were at 
odds within him, and rising above both was a venomous 
desire to exact retribution from some one. “Nothing 
with you! ” he repeated. “ You may stand aside, young 
man, or, better, go to your classes. What do you here 
at this hour, and idle, were the fitting question; and not, 
what is my business! Da you hear, sirrah?” with a 
rap of his staff of office on tVe floor. “ Begone to your 
work!” c "~ 

But Claude, who had been thirsting this hour past for 
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realms to conquer anddrqgons to subdue, and who, wi^i 
his mistress beside him, felt himself a matcji for any ten,' 
was not to be [jut aside. His manhood rebelled against 
the notion of leaving Anne with men whose looks boc^d 
the worst. “ I am at home," he replied, breathing a little 
more quickly, and aware that in defying tly Syndic he 
was casting away the scabbard. “ I am at ratfme in this 
house. I have done no wrong. ■ I am in no inn now, 
and I know #f no right which you have to expel me 
without cause from my own lodging." 

Blondel’s lean face grew darker. “You beard me?” 
he cried. 

“ I beard no one," Claude answered hardily. “ I am 
at home here, that is all. If you have lawful business 
here, do it. I am no hindrance to you. If you have 
no lawful business—and as to that,” he continued, re¬ 
calling with indignation the tricks which had been em¬ 
ployed to remove him, “ I have my opinion—I have as 
much right to be here as you !* The more, as it is not 
very long,” he went on, with a glance of defiance, directed 
^t Basterga, “since you gave the man who now accom¬ 
panies you the foulest of characters! Since you would 
have me rob him! Since you called him reprobate of 
the reprobate ► Is he reprobate now ? ” 

“ Silence! ” 

“ A corrupter of women, as you* called him ? ” 

“Liar!" the Syndic cried, trembling with passion. 
“Be silent!” The hlow foun*d him unprepared. “He 
lies!” he stammered, turning to his ally. 

Basterga laughed softly. He had guessecj as much: 
none the less he thought it time to interfere, lest his tool 
be put too much out of countenance. “ G ently , young 
man,” he said, “ or perhaps you may go too 13!!* I know 
you.” 

“ He Is a liar 1" Blondel repeated. 

16* 
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^“ T took at'his instigation ! sh^ retorted, pointing an 
Excusing finger at Blondel, who stood gnawing his beard, 
hating the part he was playing, and hating still more this 
white-faced girl who had come so near to ruining, if she 
had not ruined, his last chance of life. Hate her ? The 
Syndic hai\d her for the hour of anguish through which 
he had passed, hated her for the price—he shuddered 
to think of it—which he must now pay f<£r his life. He 
hated her for his preseni humiliation, he hated her for his 
future shame. She seemed to blame for all. 

“ You took it,” Baster^a answered, acknowledging her 
words only by a disdainful shrug, “ and gave it to your 
mother. Why, I care not. Now that you see we know 
so much, will you let us go up! ” 

“ No! ” She faced him bravely and steadfastly. “ No. 
If you know so much, you know also why I took it, and 
why I gave it to her.” And then, the radiance of un¬ 
selfish love illuminating her pallid face, u ‘ I would do it 
again were it to do,” she said. “And again, and yet 
again ! For you, I have done you wrong ; I have robbed 
you, and you may punish me'. I must bear it But as* 
to him,” pointing to Messer Blondel, “ I am innocent! 
Innocent,” site repeated firmly. “ For he would have done 
it himself and for himself; it was he who would have me 
do it. And if I h^ve done it, I have done it for another. 

I have robbed you, if naed be I must pay the price; but 
that man has naught against me in this! And for the 
rest, my mother is well.” 1 

“ Ah ? ” 

“ Ay, weH! well! ” she repeated, ttye light of joy 
softening her eyes as she repeated the word, “Weill 
and I fear nothing.” \ 

Bastergt laughed cruelly. “ Well ? ” he said. “ Well, 
is she? Then let us go up and see her. If she be well, 
why not ? ” 
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“No!” 

“ Why not ? ” 

She did not ^nswer, dut: sne dia not maKe way. 

“Why not? I will tell you, if you please,” he said. 
“ And it will make you pipe to another tune. You ha^e 
given her, young woman, that which will mal^her worse, 
and not better! " 

“She is bettdr! ” 

“ For an hour, or for twelve# hours! ” he retorted. 
“ That certainly. Then worse." 

J' No! ” 

“ No? But I see what it is,” Tie continued—and, alas, 
his voice strengthened the fear that like a dead hand 
was closing on her heart and staying it; deepened the 
terror that like a veil was falling before her eyes and 
darkening the room; so that she had much ado, gripping 
finger-nails into palms, to keep her feet and let herself 
from fainting. • I see what it is. You would fain play 
Providence,” he continued—“ th!it is it, is it ? You would 
play Providence ? Then come ! Come then, and sec 
"what kind of Providence it Is you have played. We will 
see if you are right or I am right! And if she be well, 
or if she be ill! ” And again he moved •towards the 
staircase. • 

But she stood obstinately between ]iim and the door. 
“ No,” she said. “ You do not go up ! ” She was resolute. 
The fear that as she listened to his gibing tones had 
driven the colour from her rtice, had hardened it too. 
For, if he were right? If for that fear there were 
foundation? I£ that which the Syndic had Jed her to 
give and that which she had given, proved—though for 
a few hours it had seemed ty impart marvellous vigour— 
useless or worse than usel/ss ? Then the neiH to keep 
these men from her mother was the greater, the more 
desperate. How they could be kept, for how long it 
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wgs possible to keep'them, she did/not pause to consider, 
afiy more than the she-wolf that crouches, snarling, 
between her whelps and the hunt, counts^ odds. It was 
enough for her that if they were right the worst had 
come, and naught lay between her mother’s weakness 
and their <^el eyes and judgments but her own feeble 
strength. 

Or no! she was wrong in that; she <had forgotten! 
As she spoke, and as Basterga with a scowl repeated the 
order to stand aside, Claude put her gently but irresistibly 
by, and took her place. The young man’s eyes were 
bright, his colour high. ’“You will not go up!" he said, 
a mocking note of challenge, replying to Basterga’s tone, 
in his voice. “ You will not go up.” 

“ Fool! Will you prevent us ? ” 

“ You will not go up! No! ” 

In the very act of falling on the lad, Basterga recoiled. 
Claude had not been idle while the others disputed. He 
had gone to the corner for his sword, and it was the 
glittering point, suddenly whipped out and flickered 
before his eyes that gave the scholar pause, and made' 
him leap back. “ Pollux ! ” he cried, “ are you mad ? 
Put ddwn ! ‘"Put down ! Do you see the Syndic ? Do 
you know,” he continued, stamping his foDt, “ that it is 
penal to draw in Geneva?” 

“ I know that you are not going upstairs! ” Claude 
answered gently. He was radiant. He would not have 
exchanged his position for a crown. She was looking, 
and he was going to fight. 

“You fool,” Basterga returned, “we have but to call 
the watch from the Tertasse and you will be haled to 
the lock-up, and jailed and whipped, if not worse I And 
that jadeWth you! Stultusrs? Do you hear? Messer 
Syndic, will you be thwarted in this fashion ?' Call these 
lawbreakers to order and bid them have done! ” 
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“Put up!" the Syndic,cried, hoarse wiui rage. He 
was beside himself, when he thought of thg position m 
which he had placed himself. He looked at the two as 
if he would fain have slain them where they stood. “ Or 
I call the watch, and it will be the worse for you," nc 
continued. “ Do you hear me ? Put up ? ” 

“ He shall not go upstairs ! ” Claude answor~<J7 breath¬ 
ing quickly. He was pale, but utterly and fixedly re¬ 
solved. If B&sterga made a movement to attack him, 
he.would run him through whatever the consequences. 

Then, fool, I will call the watch!” Blondel babbled, 
fairly beside himself. 

Claude had no answer to thu., v,.ily they should not 
go up. It was the girl’s readier wit furnished the answer. 

“ Call them 1 ” she cried, in a clear voice. “ Call the 
watch, Messer Syndic, and I will tell them the whole 
story. What Messer Blondel would have had me do, 
and get, and gFve.” 

“ It was for the State! ” the* Syndic hissed. 

“And is it for the State that you come to-day with 
that man?” she retorted" and with her outstretched 
finger she accused Basterga of unspoken things. “ That 
man! Last night you would have had die rob him. 
The day before he was a traitor. To-day he and you 
are one. Are one! What are you jotting together?” 

The Syndic shrank from the* other’s side under the 
stab of her words—words that, uttered at random, flew, 
straight as the arrow that sle& Ahab, to the joint of his 
armour. “To-day you and that man are one,” she re¬ 
peated. “OneJ What are you plotting together?” 

She knew as much as that, did she? She 1 new that 
they were one, and that they were plotting together; 
while in the Council nren were clamourfl% for the 
Paduan’s arrest, and were growing suspicious because 
he was not arrested—Baudichon, whom he had called 

m 
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ajat hog, ana Petitot, that slqw, puxlding sleuth-hound 
dr a patriot^ What if light fell on the true state of 
things—and less than the girl had said flight cast that 
light ? Then the warrant might go, not for the Paduan 
only, but for himself. Ay, for him! For with an enemy 
ever lyin^within a league of the gates warrants flew 
quickly in /reneva Men who sleep ill of nights, and 
take the cock-crow for war’s alarum, are Suspicious, and, 
once roused, without ri*ih or-mercy. c 

There was the joint in his harness. Once let his name 
be published with Basterga’s—as must happen if tfye 
watch were summoned and the girl spoke out—and no 
one could say where the matter might end, or what 
suspicions might not be awakened. Nay, the matter, 
was worse, more perilous and more lightly balanced; 
for, setting himself aside, none the less was a brawl that 
brought up Basterga’s name, a thing to be shunned. The 
least thing might precipitate the scholar's arrest; his 
arrest must lead to the loss of the remedium, if it 
existed : and the loss of the remedium to the loss of 

1 . O 

that which Messer Blondel had come to value the more 
dearly the more he sacrificed to*keep it—the Syndic’s life. 

He dared'not call the watch, and he dared not use 
violence. As he awoke to those two faets, he stood 
blinking in dismayed silence, swallowing his rage, and 
hating the girl and hating the man with a dumb hatred. 
Though the reasons which weighed with him were un¬ 
known to the two, they c&uld not be blind to his fear 
and his baffled mien ; and had he been alone they might 
have taken victory for certain. But Ba^terga was not 
one to be so lightly thwarted. His intellect, his wit, 
his very mass intimidated, u Therefore it was with as 
much relirf*as surprise that Anne read in his face the 
reflection of the other’s doubts, and saw that he, too, 
gave back. 
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“You are two fools !" # he said.' “Two great, big 
fools l” There was resignation,* there waf something 
that was almost approval in his tones. “You do not 
know what you*are doing ! Is there no way of making 
you hear reason ? ” 

“You cannot go* up,” Anne said. She fyfdwon, it 
seemed, without knowing how she had won. 

Basterga granted; and then, “ Ah, well,” he said, 
addressing Claude, “ if I had yol* in the fields, my lad, 
it would not be that bit of metal would save you! ” 
^nd he spouted with appropriate gesture— 

“—Ilium fidi aequales, genua aegra trahentem 
Jactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorcm 
Ore ejectantem mixtosque in sanguine dentes 
Ducunt ad navis 1 

Half an hour in my company, and you would not be so 
bold.” 

Claude smiled with pardonable contempt, but made 
no reply, nor did he change his attitude. 

“ Come! ” Blondel muttered, addressing his ally with 
his eyes averted. “ I have reasons at present for letting 
them be 1 ” They were strange reasons, to judge by the 
hang-dog loc& of the proud magistrate. “ But I shall 
know how to deal with them by-and-by. Come, man, 
come 1 ” he repeated impatiently. A*nd he turned to¬ 
wards the door and unlocked it. 

Basterga moved reluctantly- after him. “ Ay, we go 
now,” he said, with a look full of menace. “ But wait 
a while 1 Caesar Basterga does not forget, and his turn 
will come! Wfiere is my cap ? ” 

He had let it fall on the floor, and he turned to pick 
it up, stooping slowly andVwith difficulty as^out men 
do. As he raised himself; his head still low, he butted 
it suddenly and with an activity for which no one would 
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have given him credit full into ^Claude’s chest. The 
tfnlucky yoi^ng man, who had lowered his weapon the 
instant before, fell back with a “ sough ” against the wall, 
and leant there, pale and breathless. Anne uttered one 
stream, then the scholar’s huge arm enfolded her neck 
and drewS^r backwards against his breast. 

“ Up f ug,! Messer Blondel! ” he cried. “ Now is your 
chance! Up and surprise her!” And $vith his disen¬ 
gaged hand he gripped''Claude, for further.safety, by the 
collar. “ Up ; I will keep them quiet!” 

The Syndic wasted a moment in astonishment, then 
he took in the situation and the other’s cleverness. 
Before Basterga had ceased to speak, he was at the 
door of the staircase, and had dragged it open. But as 
he set his foot on the lowest stair, Anne, held as she 
was against Basterga’s breast, and almost stifled by the 
arm which covered her mouth, managed to clutch the 
Syndic by his skirts, and, once having Vaken hold, held 
him with the strength of despair. In vain he struggled 
and strove and wrestled to jerk himself free; in vain 
Basterga, hampered by Claiide, tried to drag the girl' 
away—Blondel came away with her! She clung to him, 
and even, freeing her mouth for a moment, succeeded in 
uttering a scream. *• 

“ Curse her! ” Basterga foamed : and had he had a 
hand to spare, he would have struck her down. “ Pull, 
man, have you no strength ! Let go, you vixen ! Let 
go, or- v 

He tried to press her throat, but in changing his hold 
allowed her to utter a second scream, loqder, more shrill, 
more full oi passion than the other. At the same instant 
a chair, knocked down by Blondel in his efforts, fell with 
a crash, #^owing down a pewter platter; and Claude, 
white and breathless as he was, began to struggle, seeing 
his mistress so handled. The four swayed to and fro. 
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Another moment, anil either the Syndic' must have 
jerked himself free, or trfe contest must h|.ve attairi&i 
to dimensions that could not escape the notice of the 
neighbours, whAi a sound—a sound from within, from 
upstairs—stayed the tumult as by magic. 

Blondel ceased to struggle, and stood aghast f Basterga 
relaxed his hold upon his prisoners and listened. • Claude 
leant back agaijist the wall. The girl alon'e—she alone 
moved. Without speaking, without looking, as a bird 
flies to its young, she sprang to the stairs and fled up 
them. 

The maniacal laugh, the crazy*words—a moment only, 
they heard them : and then the door above, which the 
poor woman, so long bedridden, had contrived in her 
frenzy of fear to open, closed on the sounds and stifled 
them. But enough had been heard : enough to con¬ 
vince Blondel, enough to justify Basterga, enough to 
change the fortunes of more than one in the room. 
The scholar’s eyes met the Syndic's. 

“Are you satisfied?” he askcd7in a low voice. 

Blondel, breathing hard, nodded. 

“You heard?”’ 

He nodded a second time. lie looked scared.. 

“Then you have enough to burn the old witch 
and the young one with her!” Basterga replied. He 
turned his small eyes, sparkling .with‘malignity, on the 
young man, who stood against the wall, pale, and but 
half recovered from the blow#he had sustained. “ You 
thought to thwart me, did you, Messer Claude? You 
thought yourself clever enough to play with Caesar 
Basterga, did you ? To hold at bay—oh, cfever fellow 
—a magistrate and a scholar! And defy us both! 
Now I will tell you what yivill come of it! ” <g^Ie shook 
his great finger in front of the young man. “Your 
pretty bit of pink and white will bum ! Burn, see you I 
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A show for the little boys, a holiday for the young men 
the yoi^ng womeif, a trekt for the old men, who 
will see her white limbs writhe in the smoke! Ha!” 
as Claude, with a face of horror, wou$d have waved 
hftn away, “that touches you, does it? You had not 
thought that ? Nay, you had not thought of other 
things. '’I # tell you, before the sun sets this evening, 
this house shall be anathema! Before flight what we 
have heard will be known abroad, and„there will be 
much added to it. There was a child died in the fourth 
house from this on Sunday! It will be odd if she did 
not overlook it. And the young wife of the Lieutenant 
at the Porte Tertasse, who has ailed since her marriage 
—a pale thing ; who knows but he looked this way once 
and Mistress Anne thought ill of his defection ? Ha! 
Ha! You would cross Caesar Basterga, would you? 
No, Messer Claude,” he set his huge foot on the fallen 
sword which Claude had made a movement to recover. 

“ I fight with other weapons than that! And if you lay 
a finger on me ”—he extended his arms to their widest 
extent—“ I will crush the life out of you. That is ,J 
better,” as Claude stood glaring helplessly at him—“ I 
teach you prudence, at any rate. And as," with a sneer, 

* you are so apt at learning, I will do you, f f you choose, 
a greater kindness that man ever did you, or woman 
either!” 

The young man, breathing quickly, did not speak. 
Perhaps his eyes were watching for an opening; at the 
least appearance of one he would have flung himself 
upon his enemy. 

“You do c not choose. And yet, I will do it. In one 
word—Go! 

Teque his, puer, ^ipe flammisl” 

He pointed to the door with a gesture tragic enough. 

“ Go and live, for if you stay you die! Wait not until 
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the chain is drawn before the door, until boards darken 
the windows, and men cross the-street when they woufc^ 
pass 1 Until women hide their heads as they*go by, and 
the market will ijot sell, nor the water run for you ! For 
then, as surely as she will perish, you will perish wilii 
her 1” 

“So be it I” Claude cried. And in hi»' turn he 
pointed, not without dignity, to the door,<A “ Go you, 
and our blood 4>e upon your head!” 

Basterga shrugged his shoulders* and in one moment 
put the thing and his grand manner away from him. 
“Enough 1 we will go,” he said, “You are satisfied, 
Messer Syndic ? Yes. Farewell, young sir, you have 
my last word.” And while the young man stood glow¬ 
ering at him, he opened the street door, and the two 
passed out 

“You will not go on with this?” Blondel muttered 
with a backwardjijesture, as the two paused. 

“Nothing,” Basterga answcrcjl in a low voice, “will 
suit our purpose better. It wiLLaniUse Geneva and fill 
men’s mouths till the time gome. For you too, Messer 
Blondel," he continued, with a piercing look, “ will live 

and not die, I take it?” 

1 • % 

The other knew then that the hour had come to set 
his seal to the bargain: and equally, that if at this 
eleventh hour he would return, the path was open. 
But facilis —known is the rest, and the grip which a 
strong nature gains on a weaker, and how hardly fear, 
once admitted, is cast out. Within the Syndic’s sight 
rose one of the gates, almost within touch rose the 
rampart of the 2ity, long his own, which he was asked 
to betray. The mountains of his native land, pure, cold 
and sunlit, stood up against the blue depth ^ winter 
sky, eloquent of the pern^mence of things, and the 
insignificance of men. The contemplation «of them 
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mnicu ,ius cheek a shade paler and struck terror, to 
<fe!3 heart; but did not’stay fchim. His eyes avoiding 
the other’s ^aze, his face shrinking and pitiable, shame 
already his portion, he nodded. I 

Precisely,” Basterga said. “ Then nothing can better 
serve our purpose than this. Let your officers know 
what yt)u' have heard, and know that you would hear 
more—of house. That, and a hint of evil practices 

and witch’s spells dropped here and there, will give your 
townsfolk something to talk of and stare °at and swallow 
—till our time come.” 

“ But if I bid them watch this house,” Blondel muttered 
weakly—how fast, how fast the thing was passing out of 
his hands!—“ attention will be called to you, and then, 
Messer Basterga-” 

“ My work is done here,” Basterga replied calmly. “ I 
have crossed that threshold for the last time. When I 
leave you—and it is time we parted—I go out of the 
gates, not again to return until—until things have been 
brought to the poi^ which we would have them, 
Messer Blondel.” , »■> 

“ And that,” the Syndic said with a shudder, “ will be ? ” 
“ Towards the longest night. Say, in a week or so 
from now. The precise moment—that and other things, 
1 will let you know by a safe mouth.” 

“But the retnedium? That first!” the Syndic mut¬ 
tered, a scowl, for a second, darkening his face. 

Basterga smiled. “ Hfive no fear,” he replied. “ That 
first, by all means. And afterwards—Geneva.” 
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The wood-ash on the hearth had sunk lower and grown 
whiter. The last flame that had licked the black sides 
of*the great pot had died down among the expiring 
embers. Only under the largest log glowed a tiny cavern, 
carbuncle-hucd; and still Claude walked restlessly from 
the window to the door, or listened with a frowning face 
at the foot of the stairs. One hour, two hours had passed 
since the Syndic's departure with Basterga; and still 
Anne remained jvith her mother and made no sign. 
Once, spurred by anxiety and the thought that he might 
be of use, Claude had determia^-^nnount and seek 
fypr; but half-way up the stairs his courage had failed 
he had recoiled from a scene so tender, and so sacred. 
He had descended and fallen again to moving to and fro, 
and listening, and staring remorsefully at the weapon—it 
lay where he had dropped it on the floor—that had failed 
him in his need. * 

He had their threats in his cars, and by-and-by the 
horror of inaction, the horror of fitting still and awaiting 
the worst with folded hands, overcame him; and in a 
panic planning flight for them all, flight, however hope¬ 
less, however desperate, he hurried into his Ubd-closet, 
and began to pack his possessions. He packed impul¬ 
sively until even the fat text-books bulked in hijj^pundlc, 
and the folly of flying for life nfith a Caesar and Mfelancthon 
on his back struck him. Then he turned all oit on the 
*7 257 
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^Qpr in a fury of haste l$st she should surprise him, and 
tkink that hte had had it in his* mind to desert her. 

Back he went on that to the living-room with its dying 
fire and lengthening shadows ; and therG he resumed his 
solitary pacing. The room lay silent, the house lay 
silent; ,?^n the rampart without, which the biting wind 
kept clear vf passers. He tried to reason on the position, 
to settle whai would happen, what steps Basterga and 
Blondel would take, how the blow they threatened would 
fall. Would the officers of the Syndic enter and seize 
the two helpless women and drag them to the guard¬ 
house? In that case, what should he do, what could he 
do, since it was most unlikely that he would be allowed 
to go with them or see them ? For a time the desperate 
notion of bolting and barring the house and holding it 
against the law possessed his mind; but only to be 
quickly dismissed. He was not yet mad enough for 
that. In the meantime was there any one to whom he 
could appeal ? Any course he could adopt ? 

The sound of the latch rising in its socket drew his 
eyes to the outer door. It opened, and he saw Louis 
Gentilis on the threshold. Holding the door ajar, the 
young man peered in. Meeting Claude’s eyes, he looked 
to the stairs, as if to seek the protection of Anne’s 
presence ; failing to find her, he made for an instant as if 
he would shut the door again, and go. But apparently 
he saw that Claude, thoroughly dispirited, was making no 
motion to carry out his threats of vengeance; and he 
thought better of it. He came in slowly, and closed the 
door after him. Turning his cap in his hand, and with his 
eyes slyly fixed on Claude^ *ns>' ,r ‘ ’' vanow * »vord for 
his bed-closet. * *** and closed the door behind him. 

His WaS stran £% an d his furtive manner im- 

aude unpleasantly. They seemed to imply a 
that boded ill j nor was the impression they 


pressed , e 
knowled’ 
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made weakened when, two minutes later, the closet 4qor 
opened again, and he came out. 

“What is it?” Claude asked, speaking sharply. He 
was not going to put up with mystery of this sort. 

For answer Louis’ eyes met his a moment; then fhe 
young man, without speaking, slid across th^iyom to a 
chair on which lay a book. l ie took up tly volume; it 
was his. Nex£ he discovered another possession—or so 
it seemed—approached it and took seisin of it in the same 
dumb way; and so with another and another. Finally, 
blinking and looking askance, he passed his eyes from 
side to side to learn if he had overlooked anything. 

But Claude’s patience, though prolonged by curiosity, 
was at an end. He took a step forward, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing Louis drop his air of mystery, and 
recoil two paces. “If you don’t speak,” Claude cried, 
“ I will break every bone in your body 1 Do you hear, 
you sneaking t£gue ? Do you forget that you are in my 
debt already? Tell me in two word s what this dumb 
^ show means, or I will have payment for all! ” 

Master Louis cringed, efivided between the desire to 
flee and the fear of losiiTg his property. “ You will be 
foolish if J'ou make any fuss here,” he muttered, Tiis arm 
raised to waftd off a blow. “ Besides, I’m going,” he 
continued, swallowing nervously as he, spoke. “ Let me 

ft 

go. 

“Going?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you mean,” Clauae exclaimed in astonishment, 
* that you are going for good ? ’’ 

“ Yes, and if you will take my advice ”—with a look 
of sinister meaning—“ you will go too. That is all.” 

“ Why ? Why ? ” Clause repeated. 

Louis’ only answer was a shudder, which told Claude 
that if the other did not know all, he knew nfjeh. Dis- 

17 * 
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rn^jied and confounded,^Merciej* stepped back, and, with 
a secret grid of satisfaction, Louis turned again to his 
task of searching the room. He found presently that for 
whjch he had been looking—his cloak. He disentangled 
it, with a peculiar look, from a woman’s hood, contact 
with whijjh^ie avoided with care. That done, he cast it 
over his armband got back into his closet. Claude heard 
him moving there, and presently he emerged a second 
time. * 0 

Precisely as he did so Claude caught the sound of a 
light footstep on the stairs, the stair door opened, ant}, 
Anne, her face weary, but composed, came in. Her first 
glance fell on Louis, who, with his sack and cloak on his 
arm, was in the act of closing the closet door. Habit 
carried her second look to the hearth. 

“ You have let the fire go out,” she said. Then, turning 
to Louis, in a voice cold and free from emotion, “Are 
you going ? ” she asked. 

He muttered th?,t,Jjg_,vvas, his face a medley of fear 
and spite and shame. t 

She nodded, but to Claude’s astonishpaent expressed 
no surprise.^ Meanwhile Lou ft, after dropping first his 
cloak and then his sack, in his haste to be gorfe, shuffled 
his way to the door. The two looked’ on, without 
moving or speaking, while he opened it, carried out his 
bag, and, turning abofit, closed the door upon himself 
They heard his footsteps move away. 

At length Claude spoke* “ The rats, I see, are leaving,” 
he muttered. 

“ Yes, the rats 1 ” she echoed, and carried for a moment 
her eyes to his. Then she knelt on the hearth, and un¬ 
covering the under side of the log, where a little fire still 
smouldered she fed it with t^vo or three fir-cones, and, 
stooping lpw, blew steadily on them until they caught 
fire and Iflazed. He stood looking down at her. and 
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marvelled at the strength oftrgind that allowed her to 
stoop to trifles, or to think of fires at such 1 1 time as this. 
He forgot that habit is of all stays the strongest, and 
that to womefl a thousand trifles make up—God reward 
them for it—the work of life: a work which insflnct 
moves them to pursue, though the heavens 

Several hours had elapsed since he haj/entered hot¬ 
foot to see hfr; and the day # was beginning to wane. 
The flame df the blazing fir-cortes, a hundred times re¬ 
flected in the rows of pewter plates and the surface of 
•the old oaken dressers, left thg corners of the room in 
shadow. Immediately within the windows, indeed, the 
daylight held its own ; but when she rose and turned to 
him her back was towards the casement, and the firelight 
which lit up her face flickered uncertainly, and left him 
in doubt whether she were moved or not. 

“ You have eaten nothing ! ” she said, while he stood 
pondering whlft she would say. “ And it is four o’clock! 
I am sorry ! ” Her tone, which took shame to herself, 

, gave him a new surprise. t 

He stopped .her as she turned to the dresser. “ Your 
mother is better ? ” he saTd gently. m 

“She is herself now,” she replied, with a slight quaver, 
and without* looking at him. And she went about her 
work. • 

Did she know? Did she understand ? In his world 
was only one fact, in his mind only one tremendous 
thought: the fact of their position, the thought of their 
isolation and peril. In her treatment of Louis she had 
seemed to show knowledge and a compreherksion as wide 
as his own. But if she knew all, could she be as calm 
as she was ? Could she go about her daily tasks ? Could 
she cut and lay and fetch with busy fingeng^rnd all in 
silence ? 

He thought not ; and though he longed tofconsult her, 
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to assure her and comfortrher, to tell her that the ver> 
isolation, the ( very peril in which they stood were s 
happiness and a joy to him, whatever the issue, because 
he shared them with her, he would not, by Reason of that 
doubt. He did not yet know the courage which under¬ 
lies the g^pdest natures: nor did he guess that even as it 
was a joy to \dm to stand beside her in peril, so it was a 
joy to her, even'in that hour, to come and go for him, to 
cut his bread and lay for him, to draw his wine from the 
great cask under the stairs, and pour for him in the tall 
horn mug. 

And little said. By him, because he shrank from 
opening her eyes to the danger of their position ; by 
her, because her mind was full and she could not trust 
herself to speak calmly. But he knew that she, too, had 
fasted since morning, and he made her eat with him: 
and it was in the thoughts of each that they had never 
eaten together before. For commonly Xnne took her 
meal with her mothe r, or a te as the women of her time 
often ate, standing, alone, when others had finished. 
There are moments when the simplest thjngs put on the 
beauty and significance of rites, and this first eating 
together at the small table on the fire-lit hfcarth was 
one of such moments. He saw that she did eat; ahd 
this care for her, and the reverence of his manner, so 
moved her, that at last tears rose and choked her, and to 
give her time and to hide his own feelings, he stood up 
and affected to get something from the fireside. 

Before he turned again, the latch rattled and the door 
flew open. .The freezing draught that entered, arrested 
him between the table and the fire. The intruder was 
Grio. He stood an instant scowling on them, then he 
entered Ad closed the door. ^ He eyed the two with a 
sneering l%igh, and, turning, flung his cloak on a chair. 
It was ill-amed and fell to the ground. 
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“ Why the devil don’t you Night ? ’’ he cried violently. 
“ Eh ?” He added something in* which thefwords “ 0!b 
hag’s devilry! ” were alone audible. " Do you hear ? ” 
he continued, rrfore coherently. “ Why don’t you light f 
What black games are you playing, I’d like to knoav? 
I want my things ! ” 

Claude’s fingers tingled, but danger and ysponsibility 
are sure teachers, and he restrained himsW. Neither of 
them answered, but Anne fetched Jhc lamp, and kindling 
a splinter of wood lighted it, and placed it on the table. 
Then bringing the Spaniard’s rushlight from the three 
or four that stood on the dressed, she lighted it and held 
it out to him. 

“ Set it down ! ” he said, with tipsy insolence. ITe was 
not quite sober. “ Set it down ! I am not going to—• 
hie!—risk my salvation! Avaunt, Satan ! It is possible 
to palm the evil one, like a card l am told, and—hie !— 
soul out, deviWh, all lost as easy as candle goes out 1 ” 

He had taken his candle with an unsteady hand, and 
unconsciously had blown it"out himself She restrained 
Claude by a loqk, and patiently taking the rushlight from 
Grio, she re-lit it and set»it on the table for him to take. 

“ As a handle goes out! ” he repeated, cyting" it with 
drunken wisdom. “ Candle out, devil in, soul lost, there 
you have it in three words—clever as^any of your long- 
winded preachers 1 But I want tny things. I am going 
before it is too late. Advise you to go too, young man,” 
he hiccoughed, “ before you *are overlooked. She is a 
witch! She’s the devil’s mark on her, I tell you ! I'd 
like to have the finding it! ” And with an ugly leer he 
advanced a step as if he would lay hands on her. 

She shrank back, and Claude’s eyes blazed. Fortun¬ 
ately, the bully's mind passed to the first effect of his 
coming ; or it may be th/t he was sober eniYigh to read 
a warning in the younger man’s face. 
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‘JpOh 1 time enough,” said. “ You are not so nice 
afways, I’ll tfe bound. And things come—hie!—to those 
who wait! I don’t belong to your Sabbaths, I suppose, 
or you’d be freer! But I want my things, and I am 
gcCng to have them I I defy thee, Satan ! And all thy 
works! ” ^ 

Still growing under his breath he burst open the stair¬ 
case door, a ncr., tumbled noisily upwards, the light waver¬ 
ing in his hand. Anne’s eyes followed kim; she had 
advanced to the foot of the stairs, and Claude under¬ 
stood the apprehension that held her. But the soundg 
did not penetrate to the room on the upper floor, or 
Madame Royaume did not take the alarm ; perhaps she 
slept. And after assuring herself that Grio had entered 
his room the girl returned to the table. 

The Spaniard had spoken with brutal plainness; it was 
no longer possible to ignore what he had said, or to lie 
under any illusion as to the girl’s knowledge of her peril. 
Claude’s eyes met hers: and for a moment the anguished 
human soul peerecfTRrough the mask of constancy, for a 
moment the woman in her, shrinking from the ordeal ’ 
and the fire, from shame and death, thrust aside the veil, 
and held out quivering, piteous hands to him. But it 
was for a moment only. Before he could apeak she was 
brave as before, quiet as he had ever seen her, patient, 
mistress of herself. “Jt is as you said,” she muttered, 
smiling wanly, “ the rats are leaving us." 

“ Vermin ! ” he whispered. He could not trust himself 
to say more. His voice shook, his eyes were full. 

“They have not lost time,” she continued in a low 
tone. She did not cease to listen, nor did her eyes leave 
the staircase door. “ Louis first, and now Grio. How 
has it refc*hpd them so quickly, do you think ? ” 

“ Louis h hand in glove with the Syndic," he mur¬ 
mured. f 
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“AndGrio?” 

“ With Basterga.” 

She nodded. “ What do you think they will do- 
first?” she whispered. And again—it went to his heart 
—the woman’s face, fear-drawn, showed as it were •be¬ 
neath the mask with which love and faith syid a noble 
resignation had armed her. “ Do you thjsd^ they will 
denounce us af once ? ” 

He shook Jus head in sheer liability to foresee ; and 
then, seeing that she continued to look anxiously for his 
^answer, that answer which he knew to be of no value, 
for minute by minute the sense of his helplessness was 
weighing upon him, “It may be,” he muttered. “God 
knows. When Grio is gone we will talk about it.” 

She began, but always with a listening ear and an eye 
to the open door, to remove from the table the remains 
of their meal. Midway in her task, she glanced askance 
at the winded under the impression that some one was 
looking through it; and in any case now the lamp was 
lit it exposed them to the cTmosity of the rampart. She 
was going to close the shutters when Claude interposed, 
raised the heavy shutters and bolted and barred them. 
He was turning from them when Grio’s ste'p was heard 
descending. • 

Strange to say the Spaniard’s first t glancc was at the 
windows, and he looked genuinely taken aback when he 
saw that they were closed. “Why the devil did you 
shut?” he exclaimed, in a rage ; and passing Anne with 
a sidelong movement, he flung a heavy bundle on the 
floor by the door. As he turned to ascend again he met 
her eyes, and backing from her he made with two of his 
fingers the ancient sign which southern people still use 
to ward off the evil eye. Then, half shameflfedly, half 
recklessly, he blundered /pstairs again. A i\oment, and 
he came stumbling down; but this time hc|was careful 
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to fcieep the great bundle/he bore between himself and 
her eyes, untSl he had got the door open. 

That precaution taken, as if he thought the free cold 
air which entered would protect him from spells, he 
shSwed himself at his ease, threw down his bundle and 
faced her v with an air of bravado. 

“ I need'^ot have feared,” he said with a tipsy grin, 
“but I had forgotten what I carry. I Irave a hocus- 
pocus here ”—he touched his breast—“ written by a wise 
man in Ravenna, and sealed with a dead Goth’s hand, 
that is proof against devil or dam! And I defy thee? 
mistress.” 

“ Why ? ” she cried. “ Why ? ” And the note of in¬ 
dignation in her voice, the passionate challenge of her 
eyes, enforced the question. In the human mind is a 
desire for justice that will not be denied ; and even from 
this drunken ruffian a sudden impulse bade her demand 
it. “ Why should you defy me or fear nflfcf? What have 
I done to you, what have I done to any one,” she con¬ 
tinued, with noble resentment, “ that you should spread 
this of me ? You have eaten and drunl^ at my hand a 
hundred times ; have I poisoned or injured you ? I have 
looked at you a hundred times; have I overlooked you ? 
You have lain down under this roof by night a hundred 
times; have I har/ned you sleeping or waking, full moon 
or no moon ? ” •* 

For answer he leered at her slyly. “ Not a whit,” he 
said. “ No.” " 

“ No ? ” Her colour rose. 

“No; bi\t you see”—with a grin—“k never leaves 
me, my girl.” He touched his breast. “ While I wear 
that I am safe.” 

She gAped. “ Do you mean that I-” 

“ I do net know what yoit would have done—-but 
for that!”I , v ~rtorted. “Maimed me or wizened me, 
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perhaps! Or, may be, made mte yaste away as you did 
the child that died three doors away last Sunday! ” 

Her face changed slowly. Prepared as she had been for 
the worst by m€ny an hour of vigil beside her mother’s 
bed, the horror of this precise accusation—and such fln 
accusation—overcame her. “What?” she cried. “You 
dare to say that I—that I-” She could r/#^finish. 

But her eyes^lightened, her form dilatecTwith passion ; 
and tipsy, igndtant, brutish as he was, the Spaniard could 
not be blind to the indignation, the resentment, the very 
wonder which stopped her breath and choked her utter¬ 
ance. At the sight some touch of shame, some touch of 
pity, made itself felt in the dull recesses even of that 
brain. “I don’t say it,” he muttered awkwardly. “It is 
what they are saying in the street." 

“ In the street ? ” 

“ Ay, where else ? ’’ He knew who said it, for he knew 
whence his orders came: but he was not going to tell 
her. Yet the spark of kindliness which she had kindled 
jstill lived—how could it be % othcrwisc in presence of her 
youth and gentleness? “ If you’ll take my advice,” he 
continued rpughly, “ youTl not show yourself jn the 
streets unless you wish to be mishandled, my girl. It will 
be time enough when the time comes. Even now, if you 
were to leave your old witch of a mother and get good 
protection, there is no knowing but you might be got clearl 
You are a fair bit of red and white,” with a grin. “ And it 
is not far to Savoy! Will yoif come if I risk it?” 

A gesture, half refusal, half loathing, answered him. 

“ Oh, very wdl! ” he said. The short-1 ivedL fit of pity 
passed from him ; he scowled. “ You'll think differently 
when they have the handling of you. I’m glad to be 
going, for where there’s one fire there are apt term more; 
and I am a Christian, no/matter who’s not l\ Let who 
will bum, I’ll not I ” 1 
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Jic picked up one bundle and, carrying it out, raised 
bis voice. 1 A man, who hacl shrunk, it seemed, from 
entering the house, showed his face in the light which 
streamed from the door. To this fellcw he gave the 
bundle, and shouldering the other, he went heavily out, 
leaving the door wide open behind him. 

ClaudfcM^rode to it and closed it; but not so quickly 
that he had iTbt a glimpse of three or four pairs of eyes 
staring in out of the .darkness ; eyes so eurious, so fear¬ 
ful, so quickly and noiselessly withdrawn—for even while 
he looked, they were gone—that he went back to the 
hearth with a shiver of*apprehension. 

Fortunately, she had not seen them. She stood where 
he had left her, in the same attitude of amazement into 
which Grio’s accusation had cast her. As she met his 
gaze—then, at last, she melted. The lamplight showed 
her eyes brimming over with tears; her lips quivered, 
her breast heaved under the storm of rebutment. 

“ I low dare they say it ? ” she cried. “ How dare they ? 
That I would harm a child ? A child ? ” And, unable 
to go on, she held out protesting hands to him. “ And 
my mother? My mother, who never injured any one 
or harmed a hair of any one’s head ! TluR' she—that 
they should say that of her! That they should set that 
to her! But I >vill go this instant,” impetuously, “to 
the child’s mother. She will hear me. She will know 
and believe me. A mother? Yes, I will go to her!” 

“ Not now,” he said. “ Not now, Anne! ” 

“Yes, now,” she persisted, deaf to his voice. She 
snatched up her hood from the ground on which it had 
fallen, and began to put it on. 

He seized her arm. “ No, not now,” he said firmly. 
“You 4&U not go now. Wait until daylight. She will 
listen to you more coolly the^.” 

She relisted him. “ Why ? ” she said. “ Why ? " 
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« People fancy things at niglV’ he urged. “ I know it 
Is so. If she saw you enfer out bf the darkness 5h% 
girl with her burning eyes, her wet cheeks, her disordered 
hair looked wiljj enough—“ she might refuse to believe 
you. Besides-” 

“What?” 

“ I will not have you go now,” he said fir^iy. That 
instant it had flashed upon him that one the faces he 
had seen outskfc was the face of flip dead child’s mother. 
“ I will not let you go,” he repeated. “ Go in the day¬ 
light. Go to-morrow morning. Go then, if you will I” 
He did not choose to tell her that he feared for her 
instant safety if she went now ; that, if he had his will, 
the streets weald sec her no more for many a day. 

She gave way. She took off her hood, and laid it on 
the table. But for several minutes she stood, brooding 
darkly and stormily, her hum. ■; fingering the strings. 
To foresee is—'.tot always to be forearmed. She had 
lived for months in daily and hourly expectation of the 
blow which had fallen ; but* iot the more easily for that 
could she brook the concrete charge. Her heart burned, 
her soul was,on fire. Justice, give us justice though the 
heavens faff, is an instinct planted deep in mSn’s'nature! 
Of the Mysterious Passion of our Lord our finite minds 
find no part worse than the anguish of innocence con¬ 
demned. A child ? She to hurt a child ? And her 
mother? Her mother, so harmless, so ignorant, so 
tormented ! She to hurt a child ? 

After a time, nevertheless, the storm began to subside. 
But with it died the hope which is inherent in revolt; in 
proportion as she grew more calm the forlornness of her 
situation rose more clearly before her. At last that had 
happened which she had so long expected to ha^en. The 
thing was known. Sooniihe full consequences would be 
upon her, the consequences on which she dared not dwell. 
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Shudderlngly she tried \fb close her eyes to the things 
t h£t might lie before Her, to the things at which Grio had 
hinted, the things of which she had lain thinking—even 
while they were distant and uncertain—|hrough many a 
n|ght of bitter fear and fevered anticipation. 

They were at hand now, and though she averted her 
thoughtiv^he knew it. But the wind is tempered to the 
shorn. Everwas the prospect of future ill can dominate 
the present, embitter the sweetest cup, ani^render thorny 
the softest bed, so, sometimes, present good has the 
power to obscure the future evil. As Anne sank back op 
the settle, her trembling limbs almost declining to bear 
her, her eyes fell on her companion. Failing to rouse her, 
he had seated himself on the other side of the hearth, his 
elbows on his knees, his chin on his hands, in an attitude 
of deep thought. And little by little, as she looked at 
him, her cheeks grew, if not red, less pale, her eyes lost 
their tense and hopeless gaze. She hew'fd a quivering 
sigh, and slowly carried her look round the room. 

Its homely comfort, augn.cnted by the hour and the 
firelight, seemed to lap them round. The door was' 
locked, the shutters were closed, the lamp burned cheer¬ 
fully. And he sat opposite—sat as if they, had been 
long married. The colour grew deeper in her face as 
she gazed ; she breathed more quickly; her eyes shone. 
What evil cannot be softened, what misfortune cannot 
be lig tened to a woman by the knowledge that she Is 
loved by the man she l*>ves? That where all have 
fled, he remains, and that neither fear of death nor word 
of man can keep him from her side? , 

He looked up in the end, and caught the look on her 
face, the look that a woman bestows on one man only 
in her l^jji In a moment he was on his knees beside 
her, holding her hands, covering them with kisses, vowing 
to save her, to save her—or to die with her > 
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IN THE DARKENED ROOM* 

CLAUDE flung the cloak from his head and shoulders, 
and sat up. It was morning—morning, after that long, 
dear sitting together—and he stared confusedly about 
him. He had been dreaming; all night he had slept 
uneasily. But the cry that had roused him, the cry that 
had started that quick beating of the heart, the cry that 
still rang in his waking ears and frightened him, was no 
dream. 

As he ro sg ja his feet, his senses began to take in the 
scene; he remembered what had happened and where 
he was. The shutters wore lowered and open. The 
cold grey light of the early morning at this deadest 
season of the ^ear fell cheerlessly on the living-room; 
in whicl^^r the greater safety of the house* he had 
insisted on passing the night. Anne, whose daily task it 
was to open the shutters, had been down then : she must 
have been down, or whence the pile <*>f fresh cones and 
splinters that crackled, and spirted flame about the 
turned log. Perhaps it was ( her mother’s cry that had 
roused him; and she had re-ascended to her room. 

He strode to the staircase door, opened it softly and 
listened. No* all was silent above; and then a new 
notion struck him, and he glanced round. Her hood 
was gone; It was not on the table on whi^ he had 
seen it last night s . 

It was so unlikely, however, that she had gone out 
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without telling him, that dismissed the notion; and, 
sdfnething recovered ffom the stfhnge agitation into 
which the cry had cast him, he yawned. He returned to 
the hearth and knelt and re-arranged the r sticks so that 
theoair might have freer access to the fire. Presently he 
would draw the water for her, and fill the great kettle, 
and sweep^he floor. The future might be gloomy, the 
prospect mighbtiower, but the present was not without 
its pleasures. ( s 

All his life his slowness to guess the truth on this 
occasion was a puzzle to him. For the materials were, 
his. Slowly, gradually, r as he crouched sleepily before 
the fire, it grew upon him that there was a noise in the 
air ; a confused sound, not of one cry, but of many, that 
came from the street, from the rampart. A noise, now 
swelling a little, now sinking a little, that seemed as he 
listened not so distant as it had sounded a while ago. 
Not distant at all, indeed ; quite close —wqw ! A sound 
of rushing water, rather soothing ; or, as it swelled, a 
sound of a crowd, a gibing,-mocking crowd. Yes, a 
crowd. And then in one instaht the change was wrought ' 

He was on his feet; he was .at the door. He, who a 
moment* before had nodded over the fire, washing the 
flames grow, was transformed in five seconds into a 
furious man, tugging at the door, wrestling madly with 
the unyielding oak. Wrestling, and still the noise rose 1 
And still he strained in vain, back and sinew, strained 
until with a cry of despair he found that he could not win. 
The door was locked, the key was gone 1 He^was a 
prisoner! 

And still the noise that maddened him, rose. He 
sprang to the right-hand window, the window nearest 
the cornfciof'on. He tore, open a panel of the small 
leaded panes, and thrust his head between the bars. He 
saw a crowd; for an instant, m the heart of the crowd 
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and raised above it, he saw aif uplifted arm and a white 
woman's'.&ce from wffich t>lood vfas flowing*. He dre# 
in his^head, and laid his hands to one of the bars and 
flung his weighj; this way and that, flung it desperately, 
heedless of injury. But in vain. The lead that solderfd 
the bar into the strong stone mullion held, and would 
have held against the strength of four. heaving 

breast, and hands from which the blood was starting, he 
stood back, gljfted round him, th£n # with a cry flung him¬ 
self upon the other window, tore it open and seized a bar 
••-the middle one of the three. It was loose he remem¬ 
bered. God! why had he not thought of it before ? Why 
had he wasted time ? 

He wasted no more, with those shouts of cruel glee in 
his ears. The bar came out in his hands. He thrust 
himself feet first through the aperture. Slight as he 
was, it was small for him, and he stuck fast at the hips, 
and had to -*wr i T on his side. The rough edges of the 
bars scraped the skin, but he* was through, and had 
^dropped to his feet, the bar which he had plucked out 
still in his hands. For a fraction of a second, as he 
alighted, his^yes took in the crowd, and the girl at bay 
against thu^wall. She was raised a little abdvc her tor¬ 
mentors by the steps on which she had taken refuge. > 

On one side her hair hung loose,, and the check 
beneath it was cut and bleeding,, giving her a piteous 
Shd tragic aspect. Four out of five of her assailants 
were women; one of these had torn her face with her 
nails. "Streaks of mud were mingled with the blood 

which ran down her neck; and even as Claude re- 

§ 

covered himself after the drop from the window, a 
missile, eluding the bent arm with which she strove to 
shield her face, struck and bespattered her tfcrdfe where 
the collar of her frock had been torn open—perhaps by 
the same rough clutch which had dragged down her 

18 
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haif. The ring about h^r—like all crowds in the be¬ 
ginning—wfere strangely silerlt ; but a yell of derision 
greeted this success, and a stone flew, narrowly missing 
her, and another, and another. A woijnan, holding a 
hfiiavy Bible after the fashion of a shield, was stooping 
and striking at her knees with a stick, striving to bring 
her to th% ground ; and with the cruel laughter that 
hailed the ha^s ungainly efforts were mingled other 
and more ugly souycfs, low curses, execrations, and 
always one fatal word, “Witch! Witch!”—fatal word 
spat at her by writhing mouths, hissed at her by palp 
lips, tossed broadcast ''on the cold morning wind, to 
breed wherever it flew fear and hate and suspicion. 
For, even while they mocked her they feared her, and 
shielded themselves against her power with signs and 
crossings and the Holy Book. 

To all, curse and blow and threat, she had only one 
word. Striving patiently to shield hef^^e, “Let me 
go [ ” she wailed pitifully. “ Let me go! Let me go! ” 
Strange to say, she cried even that but softly; as who 
should say, “If you will not, kill me^quietly, kill me* 
without noise! ” Ay, even then, with the Wood running 
down her face, and with those eyes more crueNfhan men’s 
eyes hemming her in, she was thinking ©f the mother 
whom she had sheltered so long. 

“ Let me go ! Let sne go ! ” she repeated. 

“ Witch, you shall go ! ” they answered ruthlessly. “ To 
hell!” 

“ Ay, with her dam ! x u uie water with her ! To the 
water! ” * 

“ Look for the devil’s mark ! Search her I Again, 
Martha! Bring her down ! Bring her down, and we’ll 
soon seAvh ether-” 

Then he reached them. The man, one of the few 
present, who had bidden them search her fell headlong 
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on his facp in the gutter, struck behind as by a thunder¬ 
bolt. The great Bible flefr one way, the hag's stick fle& 
another—and in its flight felled a second woman. In a 
twinkling Clause was on the steps, and in the heart of 
the crowd stood two people, not one ; in a twinkling kis 
arm was round the girl, his pale, furious face confronted 
her tormentors, his blazing eyes beat down then s! More 
than all, his iron bar, brandished recklessly this way and 
that, threatened the brains of the *rr^n or the woman who 
was bold enough to withstand him. 

• For he was beside himself with rage. He learned in 
that moment that he was of thosd who fight with joy and 
rejoicing, and laugh where others shake. The sight of 
that white, bleeding face, of that hanging hair, of that 
suppliant arm, above all, the sound of that patient “ Let 
me go! Let me go ! ” that expected nothing and hoped 
nothing, had turned his blood to fire. The more numerous 
his opponeafer— if they were men—the better he would be 
pleased ; and if they were wom&n, such women, unsexed 
by hate and superstition, as he saw before him, women 
looking a millioqfold more like witches than the girl they 
accused, the prorse for them ! His arm would not falter! 

It seenjd-S of steel indeed. The bar quivered like a 
reed in his grSLsp, his eyes darted hither and thither, he 
stood an inch taller than at other times.. He was like the 
war-horse that sniffs the battle. . 

And yet he was cool after a fashion. He must get 
her home, and to do so he must not lose a moment. The 
vantage of the steps on which they stood, raised a hand’s 
breath above their assailants, was a thing to be weighed ; 
but it would not serve them if these cursed women 
mustered, and the cowardly crew before him throve to a 
mob. He must home with her. But th*» f 3fcor was 
locked, and she could only go in as he had come out. 
Still, she must go. 

18 
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t He thought all this between one stride and another— 
and other thoughts thick as leaves falling in a wind. 
Then, “ Fools 1” he thundered, and had her down the 
steps, and was dragging her towards hgr door before 
th#y awoke from their surprise, or thought of attacking 
him. The woman with the big Bible had had her fill— | 
though he had not struck her but her stick—and sat where 
she had fallen In the mud. The other woman hugged 
herself in pain. The* man was in no hfiery to be up, 
having once felt Claude’s knee in the small of his back. 
For a few seconds no one moved; and when they re* 
covered themselves he 'was half-way to the Royaumes’ 
door. 

They snatched up mud, then, and flung it after the pair 
with shrill execrations. And the woman who had picked 
up the stick hurled it in a frenzy after them, but wide of 
the mark. A dozen stones fell round them, and the cry 
of “The Witch! The Witch!”—cry *s»-rjr.inous, so 
cruel, cry fraught with dea'th for so many poor creatures— 
followed hard on them. But*they were within five paces 
of the door now, and if he could lift her to,the window- 

“ The key,” she murmured irr his ear. “ "^he key is in 
1 the lock! ” * 

She had her wits, too, then, and her courage ! He’felt 
a glow of pride, hjs arm pressed her more closely to him. 

“ Unlock it! ” he answered, and leaving her to it, having 
now no fear that she would faint or fall, he turned on the 
rabble with his bar. 

But they were for words, not blows, a rabble of cowards 
and womerj. They turned tail with screams and fled to 
a distance, more than one falling in the sudden volte-face. 
He made no attempt to pursue them along the rampart, 
but looNtl behind him, and found that she had opened 
the door. She had taken out^the key, and was waiting 
for him to enter. 
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He went up the steps, entered, and she dosed the jjoor 
quickly. *It shut out in a moment the hodtings of tllfe 
returning women. While she locked it on the inside, he 
raised the bars and slid them into their places. Then, not 
till then, he turned to her. 

Her face averted, she was staunching the blood which 
trickled from her cheek. “ It was the child’s mother! ” 
she faltered, a sob in her voice. “ I went to her. I 
thought—that^she would believd # Get me some water, 
please ! I must go upstairs. My mother will be 
frightened.” 

He was astonished: on fire hhnself, with every pulse 
beating madly, he was prepared for her to faint, to fall, 
to fling herself into his arms in gratitude; prepared for 
everything but this self-forgetfulness. “Water?” he 
said doubtfully, “but had you not better—take some 
wine, Anne?” 

“To wash i. To wash!” she replied sharply, almost 
angrily. “ How can I go to her in this state ? And do 
you shut the shutters.” 

A stone had that moment passed through a pane of one 
of the windows. The rout of women were gathering be¬ 
fore the hguse; the step she advised was plainly necessary. 
Fortunately the Royaumes’ house, like all in the Corra- 
terie—which formed an inner line of defence pierced by 
the Tertasse gate—had outside shatters of massive thick¬ 
ness, capable of being lowered from within. He closed 
these in haste and found, whe« he turned from the task 
and looked for her—a small round hole in each shutter 
made things dimly visible—that she was gone to soothe 
her mother. 

He could not but love her the more for it. He could 
not but respect her the more for her cousagT^for her 
thoughtfulness, her self-denial. But when the heart is 
full an4 would unburdeif itself, when the brain twins 
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wit^ pent-up thoughts, wnen the excitement of action 
dhd of peril Vanes ancTthe mind would fain tell and hear 
and compare and remember—then to be alone, to be 
solitary, is to sink below one’s self. 

for a time, while his pulses still beat Jiigh, r while the 
heat of battle still wrought in him, and the noise with¬ 
out continued, and there seemed a prospect of things to 
be done, he stood up against this. Thump! Thump! 
They were stoning the sluitters. Let therm,! He placed 
the settle across the hearth, and in this way cut off the 
firelight that might have betrayed those in the room t<j 
eyes peeping through the holes. By-and-by the shrill 
vixenish cries rose louder, he caught the sound of voices 
in altercation, and of hoarse orders: and slowly and 
reluctantly the babel seemed to pass away. An anxious 
moment followed : fearfully he listened for the knock of 
the law, the official summons which must make all his 
efforts useless. But it did not come. * » v .,„ 

It was when the silence which ensued had lasted some 
minutes that the strangeness' and aloofness of his posi¬ 
tion in this darkened room began to weigh on his spirits. * 
His eyes had adapted themselves to the gloom, and he 
i could irfakft out the shapes of the furniture.^ ^ut it was 
morning! It was day ! Outside, the city was beginning 
to go about its ordinary work, its ordinary life. The 
streets were filling, th<j classes were mustering. And he 
sat here in the dark! The longer he stared into the 
strange, depressing gloom, the farther he seemed from 
life; the more solitary, the more hopeless, the more 
ominous seemed the position. , 

Alone with two women whom the worst of fates 
threatened! Whose pains and ultimate lot the brawl 
in whiqjp<h% had taken part foreshadowed too clearly. 
For thus and with as little cause perished in those days 
thousands of the helpless and ttoe friendless. Alone with 
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these two, under the roof from which all others had 
fled, barfed with them behind the gloomy ehutter^until 
the hour came, and their fellows, shuddering, cast them 
out—what chance had he of escaping their lot ? 

Or whit d?sire to escape it? None, he told himself. , 
None! But he who fights best when blows are to be 
struck and things can be done finds it hard to sit still 
where it is the inevitable that must be faced. And while 

m 

Claude told Jjimself that he hack no desire to escape, sinc^ 
escape for her was impossible, his lhind sought desperately 
the means of saving all. The frontier lay but a league 
away. Conceivably the}- might lower themselves from 
the wall by night; conceivably his strength might avail 
to carry her mother to the frontier. But, alas ! the crime 
of witchcraft knew no frontier; the reputation of a witch 
once thrown abroad, flew fast as the swiftest horse. Be¬ 
fore they had been three days in Savoy, the women 
would be r eported, seized and examined ; and their fate 
at Faucigny or Bonneville wyuld be no less tragic than 
in the Bourg du Four of•Geneva. 

Yet, something must bfe done, something could surely 
be done. Iiflt what? % The bravest caught in a net 
struggles Ae most desperately, and involves 4dmself tlj^ 
most h^pelgssly. And Claude fell himself caught in a 
net. He felt the deadly meshes cling about his limbs, 
the ropes fetter and benumb him. 1'roin the sunshine 
of youth, from freedom, from a life without care, lie had 
passed in a few days into tjie grip of this avuy/cij, this 
dire necessity, this dark ante-chamber of death Was it 
wonderful tjiat for a moment, recognising the sacrifice he 
was called upon to make and its inefficacy to save, he 
rebelled against the love that had drawn him to this fate, 
that had led him to this, that in others’ e^cs.4ud ruined 
him? Ay, but for a moment only. Then with a heart 
bursting with pity for^ her, with love for her, he was 
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himself. If it must be, it must be. The prospect was 
dark*as the rftom in whith he stood, confined anfl> stifling, 
sordid and shameful; the end one which would make his 
name a marvel and an astonishment. But the prospect 
and the end were hers too; they would lace them to¬ 
gether. Haply he might spare her some one pang, haply 
he might give her some one moment of happiness, the 
support of one a£, least who knew her pure and spotless. 
B And while he thought e»f it—surprise of ^surprises—he 
bowed his head on his folded arms and wept. 

Not in pity for himself, but for her. It was the thought,, 
of her gentleness, her loving nature, her harmlessness— 
and the end this, the reward this—which overcame him; 
which swelled his breast until only tears could relieve it 
He saw her as a dove struggling in cruel hands; and 
the pity which, had there been chance or hope, or any 
to smite, would have been rage, could find no,other outlet 
He wept like a woman ; but it was for hef. _ 

And she, who had descended unheard, and stood even 
now at the door, with a something almost divine in 


her face—a something that v?as neither love nor com¬ 
passion, maid’s fancy nor mother’s care, but a mingling 
j'f all these; saw. And her heart bled for hinr; Jier arms 
in fancy went round him, in fancy his head*was on her 
breast, she comforted him. She, who a moment before 
had almost sunk down on the stairs, worn out by her 
sufferings and the strain 'of hiding them from her mother’s 
eyes, forgot her weakness ii^ thought for him. 

She had no contempt for his tears. She had seen him 
stand between herself and her tormentors, she had seen the 
flash of his c$e, heard his voice, knew him brave. But the 
fate, for which long thought and hours on her knees had 
prepared^r 7 -so that it seemed but a black and bitter 
passage with peace beyond—appalled her for him; and 
might well appal him. The courage of men is active, of 
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women passive ; with a woman’s instinct she “knew this, 
allowed <for it, and allowed, too, "for another thing— that 
he was fasting. 

When he looked up, startled by the tinkle of pewter 
and the Aistl£ of her skirt, she was kneeling between the 
settle and the fire, preparing food. lie flattered himself 
that in the dark she had not seen him, and when he had 
regained his self-control he stepped tg the settle-back 
and looked oyer it. 

“You did not see me?” he saic 

She did not answer at once, but finished what she was 
doing. Then she stood up aiid handed him a bowl. 
“The bread is on the table," she said, indicating it. She 
was a woman, and, dark as it was, she kept the disfigured 
cheek turned from him. 

He would have replied, but she made a sign to him to 
eat, and, seating herself on a stool in the corner with her 
plate on her lap, she set him an example. Apart from 
her weary attitude, and the droop of her head, he might 
have deemed the scene *11 which they had taken part 
a figment of his brain. I?Ut round them was the gloom 
of the closed foom 1 

“You dkfnot see me?” lie repeated presotrriy. 

She sfood # up. “ I would I had never seen you ! ” she 
cried; and her anguished tone bore witness to the truth 
of her words. “ It is the worst, it is tilt- bitterest thing of 
all l of all 1 ” she repeated. The settle was between them, 
and she rested her hands on yie back of it. lie stooped, 
and, in the darkness, covered them with kisses, while his 
breast heaved with the swell of the storm which her 
entrance had cut short. “ I'or all but that I was pre¬ 
pared," she continued; “ I was ready. 1 have seen for 
weeks the hopelessness of it, the certainthe fate 
before us. I have counted the cost, and I have learned 
to look beyond for—foy all wc desire. It is a sharp 
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passage, and peace. But you —ner voice rested on the 
sametragicrtote of moifotony—•“are outsidethe%um,and 
spoil all. A little suffering will kill my mother, a little, 
a very little fear. I doubt if she will live to be taken 
hence. And I—I can suffer. I have known all, I have 
foreseen all—long! I have learned to think of it, and 
I can learn by God’s help to bear it! And in a little 
while, a very little while, it will be over, and I shall be 
at rest. But you—you, my love-” % 

Her voice broke, her* head sunk forward. His lips met 
hers in a first kiss; a kiss, salted by the tears that ran,, 
unchecked down his faco. For a long minute there was 
silence in the room, a silence broken only by the low, 
inarticulate murmur of his love—love whispered brokenly 
on her tear-wet lips, on her cold, closed eyelids. She 
made no attempt to withdraw her face, and presently 
the murmur grew to words of defiance, of love that 
mocked at peril, mocked at shame, mdcke^/it death, 
having assurance of its own, having assurance of her. 

They fell on her cars as warm thaw-rain on frozen 
sward ; and slowly into the pllllor of her face, the white¬ 
ness of her closed eyelids, crept *i tender hlush. Strange 
^Ahat for arfuw brief moments they were happy ^strange, 
proof marvellous of the dominance of the iyner life over 
the outer, of love over death. 

“ My love, my lbve! ” 

“ Again ! ”—he murmured. 

“ My love, my love 1 ” t 

But at length she came to herself, she remembered. 
“You will go?” she said. She put him / 50 m her and 
held him fondly at arm’s length, her hands on his 
shoulders. “ You will go? It is all you can do for me. 
You wil^fp §’id live ?.” 

“ Without you ?” 

“ Yes. Better, a hundred timfs better so—for me," 
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“ And for me ? Why may I not save you and her ? ** 

“ It impossible! ” 

“ Nothing is impossible to love,” he answered. “ The 
nights are long, the wall is not too high ! No wall is too 
high for fcvet It is but a league to the frontier, and I 
am strong.” 

“ Who would receive us ? ” she asked sadly. “ Who 
would shelter us? In Savoy, if we were not held for 
sorcery, we should be delivered*to the Inquisition." 

“ We might gain friends ? ” 

“With what? No,” she continued, her hands cleaving 
more tightly to him ; “you must go, dear love! Dear 
love! You must go ! It is all you can do for me, and it 
is much ! Oh, indeed, it is much ! It is very much ! ” 

• He drew her to him as near as the settle would permit, 
until she was kneeling on it, and in spite of her faint 
resistance he could look into her eyes. “ Were you in 
my gjflce. wouM you leave me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she lied bravely, “ I .would.” 

But the flash of resentment in her eyes gave her voice 
the lie, and he laughed joyfully. “ You would not!” he 
said. “ Yoy w^ould not .leave me on this side of death ! ” 

She tried to protest. 

“Nor* will 1 you,” he continued, stopping her mouth 
with fresh kisses. “Nor will I you till death! Did 
you think me a coward?” lie held her from him and 
looked into her reproachful eyes.' “Or a Tissot ? Tissot 
left you. Or Louis Gentilis?” 

But she made him know that he was none of these in 
a way that satisfied him ; and a moment later her mother’s 
voice called her from the room. He thought, having no 
experience of a woman’s will, that he had done with that; 
and in her absence he betook himself to^-xanining the 
defences of the house. He replaced the barwhich he 
had wrested from the window ; wedging it into its socket 
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with a morsel or two of molten lead. The windows of 
the IfedroomS, his own *and Louis’, looked intoH narrow 
lane, the Rue de la Cit£, that ran at the back of the 
Corraterie in a line with the ramparts; but not only were 
they almost too small to permit the passage *of a full- 
grofon man, they were strongly barred. Against such a 
rabble, as had assaulted Anne, or even a more formidable 
mob, the house ^as secure. But if the law intervened 
neither bar nor bolt could save them. 

He fell to thinking of this, and stood, arrested in the 
middle of the darkened room that, as the hours went by, 
was beginning to take on a familiar look. The day was 
passing, all without remained quiet, nothing had hap¬ 
pened. Was it possible that nothing would happen? 
Was it possible that the girl through long brooding 
exaggerated the peril? And that the worst to be feared 
was such an outbreak as had occurred that morning? 
Such an outbreak as might not take plate a gain since 
mobs were fickle things. . 

He dwelt a while on this more hopeful view of things. 
Then he recalled Basterga’s fhreats, the Syndic’s face, 
the departure of Louis and Grio; and his*he^rt sank as 
lgad sinks.- Tile rumour so quickly spread—what 
hints, what innuendoes, what cunning inquiries, what 
references to the old, invisible, bedridden woman, he 
could but guess—that rumour bore witness to a malice 
and a thirst for revenge which were not likely to stop 
at words. And Louis’fligh^? And Grio’s? And Bas¬ 
terga’s?—for he did not return. To believe that all these, 
taken together, these and the outrage of Jl»e morning, 
portended anything but danger, anything but the worst, 
demanded a hopefulness that even his youth and his love 
could not^&m^ass. 

Yet when she descended he met her with brave looks. 
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THE REMEDIUM. 

BLONDEL’s fhin lips were warranf— to such of the world 
% as had eyes to see—that in the ordinary things of life 
he would have been one of the lgst to put faith in a man 
of Basterga’s stamp: and one of the first, had the case 
been other than his own, to laugh at the credulity he 
was displaying. He would have seen—no one more 
clearly—that, in making the bargain he had made, he 
was in the position of a drowning man who clutches at 
a strajvj not because he believes that the straw will 
support him, but because he has.no other hope, and is 
loth to sink. 

He would have seen, toft, another thing, which indeed 
he did seedjmly. This,was that, talk as he might, make 
terms as he might, repeat as firmly as TuTptescd, “ The 
nmedium fijst and then Geneva," he would be forced 
when the time came to take the word for the deed. I f 
he dared not trust Basterga, neither 'dared the scholar 
trust him. Once safe, once snatched from the dark fate 
that scared him, he would latjgh at the notion of betray¬ 
ing the city. He would snap his fingers in the Paduan’s 
face; and I^terga knew it. The scholar, therefore, 
dared not trust him; and either there was rfh end of the 
matter or he must trust Basterga, must cat his own words, 
and, content with the possession of somethingi^gust wait 
for proof of its efficacy until the die was cast! 

In his heart he kne^v this. He knew that on the 
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brinl^ of the extremity to which circumstances and 
BIsterga were slowly pushing*him it might nit be in 
his power to check himself: that he must trust, whether 
he would or no, and where instinct bade him, place no 
tru|t. And this doubt, this suspicion that when all was 
done he might find himself tricked, and learn that for 
nothing he had given all, added immeasurably to the 
torment of his mind ; to the misery of his reflections 
when he awoke in the' small hours and saw things 
coldly and clearly, and to the fever and suspense in 
which he passed his days. 

He clung to one thought and got what consolation 
he could from it; a bitter and saturnine comfort it was. 
The thought was this: if it turned out that, after all, 
he had been tricked, he could but die; and die he • 
must if he made no bargain. And to a dead man 
what matter was it what price he had paid that he 
might live! What matter who won or who lostJ? Gli eva, 
who lived, who died, who were slaves, who free! 

And again, the very easiness of the thing he was 
asked to do tempted him. It was a thing that to one 
in his position presented no difficulty and scarcely any 
• eJtmgcr. Fie had but to withdraw the guards, or the 
g-^atcr part of them, from a portion of the*wall, and -to 
stop on one pretext or another—the bitter cold of the 
wintry weather would avail—the rounds that at stated 
■iniCivals visited the various posts. That was all; as 
a man of tried loyalty, int-usted with the safeguarding 
of the city-, and to whom the officer of the watch was 
answerable, he might make the necessary .A-rangements 
without incurring, even after the catastrophe, more than 
a passing odium, a breath of suspicion. 

And fhudVchon and Petitot? He tasted, when he 
thought of them, the only moments of comfort, of 
pleasure, of ease, that fell to his lot throughout these 
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days. They would thwart him no more. Petty vjprms, 
whose vision went no farther thin the waifs of the city, 
he would have done with them when the flag of Savoy 
fluttered above St. Pierre ; and when for the confines of 
a petty cAntoh was substituted, for those who had eyes 1 
to see and courage to adapt themselves, the wide horizon 
of the Italian Kingdom. When lie thought of them— 
and then only—he warmed to the task before him ; then 
only he could think of it without a shiver and withou^ 
distaste. And not the less because on that side, in their 
suspicion, in their grudging jealousy, in their unwinking 
integrity, lay the 011 c difficult}'. 

A difficulty exasperated by the insult that, in a moment 
of bitter disappointment, he had flung in Baudichon’s 
face. That hasty word had revealed to the speaker a 
lack of self-control that terrified him, even as it had re¬ 
vealed to Baudichon a glimpse of something underneath 
the Fourth Syndic's dry exterior that might well set a 
man thinking as well as talking., This matter Blondcl 
saw plainly he must deal with at once, or it might do 
harm. To absent himself from the next day’s council 
might rouse^ a ’storm beyond his pow er to weather, or 
short of that might give rise at a later"peTfofi to a dan¬ 
gerous Hftioupt of gossip and conjecture. 

He was early at the meeting, therefore, but to his 
surprise found it in session before the hour. This, and 
die fact that the hubbub of voices and discussion-riied-* 
down at his entrance—died^down and was succeeded 
by a chilling silence—put him on his guard. He had 
not come unprepared for opposition ; to meet it he had 
wound himself to a pitch, telling himself tlfat after this 
all would be easy; that he had this one peril to face, 
this one obstacle to surmount, and having exceeded 
might rest Nevertheless, as he passed up the Great 
Council Chamber amid that silence, and met strange 
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looks^on faces which were wont to smile, his courage for 
one momenf, even in‘that familiar scene—conscience 
makes cowards of all—wavered. His smile grew sickly, 
his nerves seemed suddenly unstrung, his knees shook 
under him. It was a dreadful instant of physical weak¬ 
ness, of mental terror, under the eyes of all. To himself, 
he seemed to stand still; to be self-betrayed, self-con¬ 
victed ! 4l 1 

Then—and so brief was the moment of weakness no 
eye detected it—he moved on to his place, and with his 
usual coolness took his scat. He looked round. 

“ You are early,” he said, ignoring the glances, hostile 
or doubtful, that met his gaze. “ The hour has barely 
struck, I believe?” 

“ We were of opinion,” Fabri answered, with a dry 
cough, “ that minutes were of value.” 

“ Ah! ” 

“ That not even one must be lost, Mlsser Blondel!" 

“ In doing? ” Blond,el asked in a negligent tone, well 
calculated to annoy those who 1 were eager in the matter. 
“In doing what, if I may ask l t " 

“ In doing, Messer Syndic,” I’ctitot answered sharply, 
*Khat whidT'Snould have been done a week ago; and 
better still a fortnight ago. In issuing a wjrraftc for the 
arrest of the person whose name has been several times 
in question here.”* 

• i*" AMesser Basterga ? 

“The same.” , 

“You may save yourselves the trouble,” the Syndic 
replied, with a little contempt. “ The wajpnt has been 
issued. It\vas issued yesterday, and would have been 
executed in the afternoon, if he had not got wind of it, 
and lefjppjhc'cown. And on this let me say one more 
word,” Blondel continued, leaning forward and speaking 
in sudden heat, before any one cpuld take up the question 
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“ That word is this. If it had not been for the impor¬ 
tunity 9$ some who are .here, th*e warrant Vad not bdfcn 
issued, the man had still been within the walls, and we 
had been able still to trace his plans 1 We had not been 
as we nctw ifte, and as I foretold we should be, in the 
dark, ignorant from which quarter the blow may fall, 
and not a whit the wiser for the hint given us.” 

" You have let him escape ! ” "Jhe words were 
Petitot’s. 

“I? No. I have not let him'escape, but those who 
forced my hand!” Blondcl retorted in passion, so real, 
or so well simulated, that it swc^t away the majority of 
his listeners. “They have let him escape! Those who 
had no patience or craft! Those whose only notion of 
statesmanship, whose only method of making use of the 
document we had under our hand was to tear it up. 
Only yesterday morning I was with him-” 

“Ay?” Baufiichon cried, his eyes glowing with dull 
passfon. “You were with him! , And he went in the 
afternoon! Mark that!*’ lie turned quickly to his 
fellows, “ He went in tfte afternoon ! Now, I would 
like to kno^ —. ” . 

Blondel stood up. “Whether I am "traitor?” fte 
said, in^i tqpe of fury; and he extended his arqjjjB.. 
protest. “Whether I am in league with this Italian, I, 
Philibert Blondcl of Geneva ? That *is what you ask, 
what you wish to know! Whether I sought him 
day in the hope of worming^his secrets from him, and 
doing what I could for the benefit of the State in a matter 
too delicate <0 be left to underlings ? Or went there, 
one with hinr, to betray my country ? To sfcll the Free 
City? That—that is what you ask ?” 

His passion was full, overpowering, c&ivi <(|ng; so 
convincing—it almost stopped his speech—that he be¬ 
lieved in it himself, so convincing that it swept away all 

* »9 
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but his steady and professed opponents. “No, no!” 
cried a dozen voices, in tones that reflected his'fndigna- 
tion. “ No, no! Shame ! ” 

“ No ? " Blondel took up the word, his e^es sparkling, 
his adust complexion heated and full of fire. p But it is 
—yes, they say! Yes, they say whom you have to thank 
if we have lost our clue, they who met me going to him 
but yesterday ar.d threatened me! Threatened me ! ” 
te. repeated, in a voice" of astonishment., “Me, who 
desired only, sought only, was going only to do my duty! 

I used, I admit the fault,” he allowed his voice to drop , 
to a tone more like hiS own, “words on that occasion 
that I now regret. But is blood water ? Does no man 
besides Councillor Baudichon love his country ? Is the 
suspicion, the open suspicion of such an one, no insult, 
that he must cavil if he be repaid in insult ? I have 
given my proofs. If any man can be trusted to sound 
the enemy, it is I! But I have done? Had M. ess er 
Baudichon not pressed ine to issue the warrant, not 
driven me beyond my patiendc, it had not been issued 
yesterday. It had been in the office, and the man within 
the walls! ^y_and not only within the wrlls, but fresh 
from a conference with the Sicur d’Albigny, primed with 
“nC 'e need to know, and in doubt by which-side he could 
most profit! ” 

“It was about that you saw him ? ” Petitot said slowly, 
ms”cyes fixed like gimlets to the other’s face. 

“ It was about that I saw him," Blondel answered 
“ And I think in a few hours more I had won him. But 
in the street he had some secret word ot, l Warning; for 
when I handed the warrant—against my better sense—to 
the officers, they, who had never lost sight of him between 
gate a/* 1 ' gate, answered that he had crossed the bridge 
and left the town an hour before. Mon Dieu! ”—he 
struck his two hands together,, and snapped his teeth— 
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“when^J think how foolish I was to be Over-ridHet^ I 
could—I could say more, Messer Baudichon”—with a 
saturnine look—“ than I said yesterday ! ” 

“ At ariy r*rte the bird is flown ! ” Baudichon replied, r 
with sullen temper. “ That is certain ! And it wa^you 
who were set to catch him ! ” 

“But it was not I who scared him,” Blonde! rejoined. 

“ I don’t know what you woi^d havtf had of him ! ” 

“Oh, I see that plainly enough,” said Fabri. Hewitts 
an honest man, without prejudice, and long the peace¬ 
maker between the two parties. 

“ I thank you," Blondel replied dryly. “ But, by your 
leave, I will make it clear to Messer Baudichon also, who 
will doubtless like to know. 1 would have had of him 
the time and place and circumstance of the attack, if such 
be in preparation. And then, when I knew all, I would 
have made dispositions, not only to safeguard the city, 
but*i^ give the enemy such a reception that Italy should 
ring with it! Ay, and sych as shbuld put an end for the 
rest of our lives to these treacherous attacks ! " 

The picture which he drew thus briefly of a millennium 
of safety, cRarmed not 'only his own*r.-,M-e<-cnts, but. ^11 
who wejjp neutral, all who wavered. They saw how easily ^ 
the thing nfight have been done, how complctcry tnc 
treacherous blow might have been pairied and returned. 
Veering about they eyed Baudichon, on whom thej^Jimj^, 
of the lost opportunity seemed to rest, with resentment 
—as an honest man, but a siffiplcton, a dullard, a block 1 
And when Blondel added, after a pause, “ But there, I 
have done! |Thc office of Fourth Syndic I ieavc to you 
to fill," they barely allowed him to finish. 

“ No I No! ” came from almost all mouths,^d from 
every part of the council table. * 

“ No,” Fabri said, when silence was made. “ There is no 
provi$i0h for a change, unicss a definite accusation be laid.” 

19* 
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^Btft Messer Baudichon may have one to maice," 
Blondel said proudly. “In that case, let him speak." 

Baudichon breathed hard, and seemed to be on the 
point of pouring forth a torrent of words. „But he said 
nothing. Instinct told him that his enemy was not to 
be trusted, but he had the wit to discern that Blondel 
had forestalled him, and had drawn .the sting from his 
charges. He could have wept in dull, honest indignation ; 
be* for accusations, he paw that the other held the game, 
and he was silent. “ Fat hog! " the man had called him. 
“ Fat hog! ” A tear gathered slowly in his eye as he 
recalled it. ' 

Fabri gave him time to speak ; and then with evident 
relief, “ He has none to make, I am sure," he said. 

“Let him understand, then,” Blondel replied firmly, 
" let all understand, that while I will do my duty I am 
no longer in the position to guard against sudden strokes, 
in which I should have been, had I been allowed 4o,go 
my own way. If a misfortune happen, it is not on me 
the blame must rest.” He spoke solemnly, laughing in 
his sleeve at the cleverness with which ,he was turning 
hi,s enemy’s patarr 1 against him.’ “ All that*man can do 
in the dark shall be done,” he continued. “ Apd I do 
’not—'I am free to confess that—anticipePte anything 
while the negotiations with the President Rochette are 
in p rogress.” 

** T * 5 fo, it is when they are broken off, they will fall back 
on the other plan,” one of the councillors said with an 
air of much wisdom. 

“I think, that is so. Nor do I think c^Viat anything 
will be done during the present severe weather.” 

“ They like / it no better than we do I ” 

“Butriie roads are good in this frost” Fabri said. 
“ If it be a question of moving guns or wagons -” 

** But it is not, by your leavp, Messer Fabri, .'<* I am 
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informed,” the man who had spoken before otyected 
supporting his opinion simply because ne had volfced 
it, a thing seen every day in such assemblies. Fabri 
replied on him in the other sense : and presently Blondcl 
had th«#satfsfaction of listening to a discussion in which* 
the one party said a dozen things that he saw woufd be 
of use to him—some day. 

One only said not a word, and thqj: was Pctitot. He 
listened to all with a puzzled look. He resented the 
insult whiefi Blondel had flung at his friend BaudicHon, 
but he saw all going against them, and no chance of 
redress ; nay, capital was being made out of that which 
should have been a disadvantage. Worst of all, he was 
uneasy, fancying—he was very shrewd—that he caught 
a glimpse, under the Fourth Syndic’s manner, of another 
man: that he detected signs of emotion, a feverishness 
and imperiousness not quite explained by the circum¬ 
stances. 

"tie got the notion from this that the Fourth Syndic 
had learned more from-Basterga than he had disclosed. 
His notion, even so, wen*t no further than the suspicion 
that Blondel *was hiding knowledge out of a desire to 
reap all the glory. But he did not like it. " IIeJ^Was 
always for .risking, for risking!” he thought. “. Th 'f 
another case of it. God grant it go well!" His wife, 
his children, his daughters, rose in a* picture before him, 
and he hated Blondel, who fiad none of tha*w*-*FJw» 
would have put him to death for running the tithe of a 
risk. 

When tlte council broke up, Fabri drew Blondel aside. 
“The birdiis flown, but what of the nest?” he asked.* 
“ Has he left nothing ? " 

“Between you and me," Blondel rcplied^nder his 
breath, as his eyes sought the other’s, “ 1 hope to make 
him speak yet. But not a word 1 ” 
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“Ah!” 

‘4Not a wo/d ! But there Is .just a chance. «®And it 
will be everything to us if I can induce him to speak.” 

“ I see that. But the house ? Could you not search 
it?" > 

“ That would be to scare him finally.” 

“ You have made no perquisition there ? ” 

“ None. I have heard,” Blondel continues, hesitating 
as if he had not quite made up his mind to speak, “ some 
things—strange things'in respect to the house. But I 
will tell you more of that when I know more." 

He was too clever to .^ate that he held the house in 
suspicion for sorcery and kindred things. Charges such 
as that spread, he knew, upwards from the lower classes, 
not downwards to them. The poison, disseminated as 
he had known how to disseminate it, by hints and 
innuendoes dropped among his officers and ushers, was 
already in the air, and would do its work. ^Fabri, a man 
of sense, might laugh to-djiy, and to-morrow; but the 
third day, when the report came to him from a dozen 
quarters, mainly by women’s mo r uths, he would not laugh. 
And presently he would shrug hjs shoulders^nd stand 
asid-;, and leave*the matter in more earnest hands. 

Blondel dropped no more than that hin^ thdt'efore, 
and as' he passed homeward applauded his discretion. 
He was proud of'the turn things had taken at the 
elated by the* part he had played, and the 
proof he had given of his mastery, he felt able to carry 
anything through. His mind, leaping over the immediate 
future, pictured a wider theatre, in which Iris powers 
'would have full scope, and a larger stage on which he 
might aspire to play the first part. He saw himself not 
only wealthy, but ennobled, the fount of honour, the 
favourite, and, in time, the master of princes. Such as he 
was to-day the Medicis had been, and many aether 
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whom the world held noble. He had but to live and t<\ 
dare ; <mly to live and.to dare! Only Pn ordeP tc*do 
the one he must—it was no choice of his—do the other l 
Before he was five minutes older he was reminded of 
the nectssity. At the door of his house the pains of the 
disease from which he suffered—aggravated, perhaps, by* 
the excitement through which he had just passed, or 
by the cold of the weather—seized him with unusual vio¬ 
lence. He leant, pale and almost fainting, against the 
door-jamb,"unable at the moment to do so much amaise 
the latch. The golden dreams in which he had lost him¬ 
self by the way, the visions of jiowcr and fame, vanished 
as he had so many times seen the after-glow vanish from 
the snow-peaks ; leaving only cold images of death and 
desolation. Presently, with an effort, he staggered within 
doors, poured out such medicine as he had, and, bent 
double and almost without breath, swallowed it; and so, 
bv-and-by, a*wan and wild-eyed image of himself came 
out of the fit. 

He told himself in rafter days'that it was that decided 
him ; that but for that rfharp fit of pain and the prospect 
of others Jik<f it, he would not have yielded to the temp¬ 
tation, no, not to be the Grand frukif's favourit^. not 
to bff Minister of Savoy ! He ignored, in his looking 
backward, the visions of glory and ambition fTT'which 
he had revelled. He saw himself on the rack, with life 
and immunity from pain drawing him one way.jjie jiros- 
pect of a miserable death the other ; and 'he pleaded thaT 
no man would have dccidPd otherwise. After that ex¬ 
perience tie straw did not float, so thin that he was not 
ready to gfasp it rather than die, rather than suffer again* 
Nor did the fact that the straw at that moment lay on 
the table beside him go for much. 

It did lie there. When he felt a little stronger and 
begag to look about him, he found a note at his elbow. 
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"•It was # a small^ common-looking letter, sealed with a B, 
that might signify Blondel or Basterga, or, for thft*matter 
of that, Baudichon. He did not know the handwriting,, 
and he opened it idly, in the scorn of small things that 
rpain induced. 0 

He had not read a line of the contents, before his 
countenance changed. The letter was from Basterga, 
and cunningly contrived. It gave him the directions he 
needed, yet it was so wordfed that even after the event it 
might pass for a trifling communication from a physician. 
The place and the hour were specified—the latter so near 
that for a moment his cheek grew pale. On that ensued 
the part which interested him most; but as the whole 
was brief, the whole may be given. 


“ SIR ” (here followed a cabalistic sign such as physicians 
were in the habit of using to impose on the vulgar). 
“ After paying a visit in the Corraterie, whpre I have an 
appointment on Saturday evening next between late and 
early, I will be with you. But the mixture with the 
necessary directions shall be sent to you twelve hours in 
advance, so that before my visit you may experience its 
good effects. As surely as the wrong potion fn the case 
you 'wot of deprived of reason, .$p surely (as I hope for 
salvage?) will this potion have the desired effect. 

“ Tiie Physician of Aleppo."/ 

■ I* 1 Saturday next, between late and early i' Blondel 
muttered, gazing at the wordj? with fascinated eyes. “ It 
is for the day after to-morrow! The day after to¬ 
morrow I ” And in his thoughts he passed ,&gain over 
the road he had travelled since his first visit to* Basterga’s 
room, since the hour when the scholar had unrolled before 
him the mjp.of tile towr> he called “ Aurelia," and had told 
him the story of I bn Jasher and the Physician of Aleppa 
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" No, ^ am not well,” he answered. He*sat, warmly 
wrapped tip, in the high ‘chair in his parlour, his face so 
drawn with want of sleep that Captain Blandano of the 
city guard, who had come to take his orders, had no 
difficulty ill believing him. “ I am not well,” he repealed 
peevishly. “It is the weather.” He had some soup be¬ 
fore him. Beside it stood a tiny phial of medicine ; a phial 
strangely shaped and strange looking,^containing some¬ 
thing not un^'ke the green cordial yf the Carthusians.^, 
“It troubles me a good deal, too," Blandano said. 

• “ There are seven men absent in the fourth ward. And 
two men, whose wives are urgetit with me that they 
should have leave." 

“ Leave ? ” the Syndic cried, “ Do they think naught" 
—leaning forward in a passion—“of the safety of the 
city? If I were not ill, I would take service on the wall 
myself to set an example ! ” 

“JThcre is no need of that," the Captain answered 
respectfully, “if I might havcpcryiission to withdraw a 
few men from the westrSfyle so as to fill the places on 

the east-" 

“Ay, ay Hi 

“ From the Rhone side of the towi. 

“ From the*Corraterie ? That is least open to assault” 
“ Yes, from that part perhaps would be best,” Blandano 
assented, nodding. “Yes, I think so. If I might do 
that, I think I could manage.” 

“Well, then doit,” Blondel # answercd. “And make a 
note that I assented to your suggestion to take them 
from the Corraterie and put them on the lower part of 
the wall. A^er all, the nights are very bitter now, and 
there are limits. Do the men grumble much ? ” 

“It is as much as I can do to’make then^go the 
rounds,” Blandano answered. “ Some plead the weather; 
and softb argue that, wjth President Rochette, whose 
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worcMs as g9od as his bond, on the point 01 coming to 
all agreement with us, the rounds are a farce! ’* 

The Syndic shrugged his shoulders. “ Well! ” he 
muttered, rubbing his chin and looking thoughtfully 
before him, “ we must not wear the men out 1 ‘ There is 

f 

no moon now, is there ? ” 

“ No." 

“ And the eneiyty can attempt nothing without light,” 
Blondel continued, thinking aloud. “ See here, Blandano, 
we must not put too heavy a burden on our people. I 
see that. As it is so cold, I think you may pass the ■ 
word to pretermit the* rounds to-night—save two. At 
what hours would you suggest ? ” 

Blandano considered his own comfort—as the other 
expected he would—and answered, “ Early and late, say 
an hour before midnight and an hour before dawn ”. 

“Then let be it as you suggest. But see”—with 
returning asperity—“ that those rounds go, and at ||jeir 
hours. Let there be no ramissness. I will make a note," 
he continued, “of the hourr“f...cd. An hour before 
midnight and an hour before dawn ”. c 

He extended hjs arm and drew the ink-born towards 
hifn. Midway in the act, whether it was that his hand 
shooj^ ,by reason of his illness, or that he was in^ hurry 
:o close an interview which tried him more severely than 
ippeared, his sleeve caught the little phial of green water 
rhat Stood beside the soup on the table. It reeled an 
nstant on its edge, topplpd on its side, and rollipg, in 
>ne-tenth of the time it takes to tell the tale, to the verge 
)f the table—fell over. .* 

Messer Blondel made a strange noise in fiis throat. 

But the Captain had seen what was happening. 
Dextejjpisly he caught the bottle in his huge palm, and 
with an air of modest achievement was going to set it 
on the table, when he saw that the Syndic hay^fallen 
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back ip, his chair, his face ghastly. Blandqpo was jn ore 
used to flftath in the field* than in the house ; and in % 
panic he took two steps towards the door to call for help. 
Before he could take a third, Blondel gasped, and made 
an uncertain 'movement with his hand, as if he would 
reassure him. 

Blandano returned and leant over him. “ You are 
ill, Messer Syndic,” he said anxiously. “ Let me call 
some one.” 

The Syndic could not speak, out he pointed to The 
table. And when Blandano, unable to make out what 
he wanted, and suspecting a stroke of a mortal disease, 
turned again to the door, persisting in his intention of 
getting aid, the Syndic found strength to seize his sleeve, 
and almost instantly regained his speech. “There!” 
he gasped, “ there! The phial! Put it down ! ” 

Captain Blandano placed it on the table, wondering 
much. “ I waS afraid you were ill, Messer Blondel,” 
he said. 

“I was ill,” the.Jij«MHc answered; and he pushed 
h!3 chaTF back so that no*part of him was in contact 
with the taljle.* He lqpked at the little bottle with 
fascinated eyes, and slowly, as he looked, the cokfcir 
returns to h*s face. “I—was ill,’’ he repeated, with a 
sigh that seemed to relieve his breast. “ I Tuid a 
fright! ” * 

“ You thought it was broken ? ” Blandano said, w#:idcr- « 
ing much, and looking in his turn at the phial. 

“Yes, I thought that it was broken. I am much 
obliged to y3y. Much, very much obliged to you,” the 
Syndic repealed, with a deep sigh, his hands still mov¬ 
ing nervously* about his dress. Then, after a moment’s 
pause, “ Will you ring the bell ? ” herfsaid. 

The Captain, marvelling much, rang the hand-bell 
wjuchlfpon a neighbouring table. He marvelled still 
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mor&when he heard Messer Blondel order the servant 
& place six bottles of his best trine in a basket® and take 
them to the Captain’s lodging, 

Blandano stared. He knew the wine to be choice and 
va|iiable; and he eyed the tiny phial respectfully. “ It 
is something rare, I expect?” he said, 

The Syndic nodded, 

“And costly tpo, I doubt not?” with an admiring 
glance, 

“Costly?” Messer Blondel repeated the word, and 
when he had done so turned on the other a look that # 
led the Captain to think that he was going to be ill 
again. Then, “It cost me—it will cost me’’-again a 
spasm contorted the Syndic’s face— w I don’t know what 
it will not have cost me before it is paid for, Messer 
Blandano!” 



CHAPTER XXII. 


TWO NAILS IN THE WAj^L. 

The long c Iky during which the lovers had drains a 
cup at once so sweet and so bitter, and one of the two 
had felt alike the throb of pain ^nd the thrill of kisses, 
came to an end at last; and without further incident. 
Encouraged by the respite—for who that is mortal does 
not hope against hope—they ventured on the following 
morning to lower the shutters, and this to a great extent 
restored the house to its normal aspect. Anne would 
have gone so ftr as to attend the morning preaching at 
St Pierre, for it was Friday; but her mother awoke low 
and nervous, the y^dased not qdit her side, and Claude 
fi&a no”"nei3 for the urgent dissuasions which he had 
prepared hijnself to us<j. 

The greater part of the day she renffaine'd above stairs, 
busied*in thp petty offices, and moving to and fro—he 
could hear her tread—upon the errands of lovcJ*to see 
her in the midst of which might well *havc confuted the 
slanders that crept abroad. But'thcrc were timq^ in the, 
day when Madame Royaume slept; and then, who can 
blame Anne, if she stole d8wn and sat hand in hand 
with Claude*on the settle, whispering sometimes of those 
things of which lovers whisper, and will whisper to the' 
world's endr; but more often of the direr things before 
these two lovers, and so of faith apd hojfc ancLthe love 
that does not die. For the most part it warohe who 
talked« She had so much to tell him of the4ong night* 
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mar% the nightmare of months, that had oppressed her; 
< 5 f her prayers, and fears and fits of terror; of tiasterga’s 
discovery of the secret and the cruel use he had made 
of it; of the slow-growing resignation, the steadfast re¬ 
solve, the onward look to something, beyond Shat which 
the world could do to her, that had come to be hers. 
With her face hidden on his breast she told him of 
her thoughts upon her knees, of the pain and obloquy 
through which, if the worst came, she knew she must 
pass, and of her trust that she would be able to bear 
them; speaking in such terms, so simply, so bravely, and 
with so lofty a contemplation, that he who listened, and 
had been but a week before a young man as other young 
men, grew as he listened to another stature, and thought 
for himself thoughts that no man can have and remain 
as he was, before the tongues of fire touched his heart. 

And then again, once—but that was in the darkening 
of the Friday evening when the wound in her chf^k 
burned and smarted and recalled the wretched moment 
of infliction—she showed him *»«■.: tb^r sidej as if she 
would have him know that she was not all heroic!. 
Without warning, she broke down; overcome by the 
pr&spect of death, she clung to him, weeping and shud¬ 
dering. and begging him and imploring him to save her. 
To save her! Only to save her! At that sight and at 
those sounds, under the despairing grasp of her arms 
about his neck, the young man’s heart was red-hot; his 
eyes burned. Vainly he held her closer and closer to 
him ; vainly he tried to comfort her. Vainly he shed 
tears of blood. He felt her writhe and shudder in his 
arms. 

And what could he do ? He strove to argue with her. 
He straps' to show her that accusation of her mother, 
condemnation of her mother, dreadful as they must 
be to her, so dreadful that he scarcely dared speak of 
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them, need not involve her own condemnation. She was 
young, dlP- blameless life, .and wifhout enemies, tvha* 
could any cast up against her, what adduce in proof of 
a charge so dark, so improbable, so abnormal ? 

For ans»ver*she touched the pulsing wound in her cheek. 

“ And this ? ” she said. “ And the child thaf I 
killed?”—with a bitter laugh unlike her own. “ If they 
say so much already, if they say that to-day, what will 
they say to-morrow? What will they say when they 
have heard Her ravings ? Will it rfot be, the old ancPthe 
young, the witch and her brood—to the fire? To the 
fire?” 

The spasm that shook her as she spoke defied his 
efforts to soothe her. And how could he comfort her ? 
He knew the thing to be too likely, the argument too 
reasonable, as men reasoned then ; strange and foolish 
as their reasoning seems to us now. But what could he 
do. What ? He who sat there alone with her, a prisoner 
with her, witness to her agqny, scalded by her tears, 
tortured by herburning* with pity, sorrow, in- 
aignafior.'—what could he do to help her or save her? 

He had vilcf thoughts, but none of them effectual; 
the old .thoughts of defending the house, or of escaping 
by ni{*!\t ov«r the town wall ; and some new ones. He 
weighed the possibility of Madame Royaume’s death 
before the arrest; surely, then, he cduld save the girl, 
and they two, young, active and oT ordinary aspect, might 
escape some whither ? Again, he thought of appealing to 
Beza, the ag^d divine, whom tieneva revered and Calvin¬ 
ism placed second only to Calvin. He was a Frenchman, 
a man of cylture and of noble birth; he knight stand 
above the ofmmon superstition, he might listen, discern, 
defend. But, alas, he was so old as,to be t>cd-r,j|dcn and 
almost childish. It was improbable, nay, it was most 
unlikely that he could be induced to interfere. 
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All these thoughts Anne drove out of his head by 
begging him, in moving terms pf self-reproach,etR) forgive 
her her weakness. She had regained her composure as 
abruptly, if not as completely, as she had lost it; and 
would have had him believe that the passicgi he had 
witnessed was less deep than it seemed, and rather a 
womanish need of tears than a proof of suffering. A 
minute later she was quietly preparing the evening meal, 
while he, with a sick heart, raised the shutters and lighted 
the lamp. As he looked up from the latter task, he 
found her eyes fixed upon him, with a peculiar intent¬ 
ness : and for a while afterwards he remarked that she 
wore an absent air. But she said nothing, and by-and- 
by, promising to return before bed-time, she went up¬ 
stairs to her mother. 

The nights were at their longest, and the two had 
closed and lighted before five. Outside the cold stillness 
of a winter night and a freezing sky settled down on 
Geneva ; within, Claude sat with sad eyes fixed on ’the 
smouldering fire. What could he d o ? What could he 
do? Wait and see her innocence outragech"her* iwiek> 
ness racked, her gentle body given up to unspeakable 
torments? The collapse which he had witnessed gave 
him as it were a foretaste, a bitter savour oj the ', rials to 
come. It did not seem to him that he could bear even 
the anticipation of them. He rose, he sat down, he rose 
again, ^unable to endure the intolerable thought. He 
flung out his arms; his eyes, cast upwards, called God 
to witness that it was too much! It was too much! 

Some way of escape there must be. Heaven could 
not look down on, could not suffer such deeds in a 

r* 

Christian land. But men and women, gir^s and young 
children had ouffered these things ; had appealed and 
called Keaven to witness, and gone to death, and Heaven 
had not moved, nor the angels descended I Bu£ it could 
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not be itj her case. Some way o£ escape there mutt be. 
There mifst be. 

Why should she not leave her mother to her fate ? A 
fate that could not be evaded ? Why need she, whose 
capacity tor suffering was so great, who had so muclj of 
life and love and all good things before her, remain to 
share the pains of one whose span in any case was near¬ 
ing its end ? Of one who had no longer power—or so it 
seemed—to meet the smallest shock, and must succumb 
before she knew more of suffering than the name. One 
whom a rude word might almost extinguish, and a rough 
push thrust out of life ? Why rtimain, when to remain 
was to sacrifice two lives in lieu of one, to give and get 
nothing, to die for a prejudice? Why remain, when by 
remaining she could not save her mother, but, on the 
contrary, must inflict the sharpest pang of all, since she 
destroyed the being who was dearest to her mother, the 
bjjmg whom her mother would die to save ? 

He grew heated as he dwelt on it. Of what use to 
any, the feeble Hif Uciing light upstairs, that must go out 
were it 1 2i"t for, a moment untended? The light that 
would have^gonc out this long time # bacl$ had she not 
fostered it and cherished it and sheltered it in* her 
bosonft Ofr what avail that weak existence? £>r, if it 
were of avail, why, for its sake, waste this other and 
more precious life that still could not redeem it? 

Why? 

He must speak to her. I^e must persuade her, press 
her, convince her; cariy her off by force were it necessary. 
It was his duty, his clear call. He rose and walked the 
room in excitement, as he thought of it. fie had pity 
for the old, Abandoned and left to suffer alone ; and an 
enlightening glimpse of the weight that the Qfl must 
carry through life by reason of this desertion. But 
no doubt, no hesitation—he told himself—no scruple. 

20 
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To die that her mothej might live was one thing. To 
dfe—and so to die—merely that her mother’s fast hours 
might be sheltered and comforted, was another, and a 
thing unreasonable. 

He must speak to her. He would not hesitate to tell 
her what he thought. 

But he did hesitate. When she descended half an 
hour later, and paused at the foot of the stairs to assure 
herself that her passage 'downstairs had not roused her 
mother from sleep, the light fell on her listening face 
and tender eyes; and he read that in them which 
checked the words on his lips; that which, whether it 
were folly or wisdom—a wisdom higher than the ser¬ 
pent’s, more perfect than the most accurate calculation 
of values and chances—drove for ever from his mind 
the thought that she would desert her charge. He said 
not a word of what he had thought; the indignant 
reasoning, the hot, conclusive arguments fell from hjpa 
and left him bare. With, her hands in his, seeking no 
more to move her or convince herj^h'* sat silent; and 
by mute looks and dumb love—more potent than elc£’ 
quence or oratory—strove to support and > console her. 

She, too, was silent. Stillness had fallen on both of 
them, .put her hands clung to his, and nouv and 1 again 
pressed them convulsively ; and now and again, too, she 
would lift her eyes to his, and gaze at him with a pathetic 
intentnuss, as if she would stamp his likeness on her brain. 
But when he returned the look, and tried to read her 
meaning in her eyes, she smiled. “ You ^re afraid of 
me ? ” she whispered. “ No, I shall not be. weak again." 

But even 'as she reassured him he detected a flicker of 
pain in her eyes, he felt that her hands we?e cold ; and 
but tha£ he feared to shake her composure he would not 
have rested content with her answer. 

This sudden silence, this new way of looking at him, 
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were th^only things that perpj^ced him.* In al^elsg, 
silent as they sat, their cofhmunion was perfect. It was 
in the mind of each that the women might be arrested 
on the morrow ; in the mind of each that this was their 
last eveniftg together, the last of few, yet not so few tfcat 
they did not seem to the man and the girl to bulk large 
in their lives. On that hearth they had met, there she 
had proved to him what she was, then* he had spoken, 
there spent # the clouded never-to^be-forgotten days of 
their troubled courtship. No wonder that as they sat 
hand in hand, their hair almost mingling, their eyes on 
the red glow of the smouldering Ibg, and, not daring to 
look forward, looked back—no wonder that their love 
grew to be something other than the common love of 
man and maid, something higher and more beautiful, 
touched—as the hills are touched at sunset—by the 
evening glow of parting and self-sacrifice. 

£ilent amid tfte silence of the house ; living moments 
never to be forgotten; welcoming together the twin 
companions, ° - 1 dcalji. 

* But from the darkest outlook of the mind, as of the eye, 
morning dispals some shadows ; into tl^c most depressing 
atmosphere daylight brings hope, brings actuality, brings 
at leasf the %ced to be doing. Claude’s heart^as he 
slipped from his couch on the settle ne^-t morning, and 
admitted the light and turned the log and stirred the 
embers, was sad and full of foreboding But as the"room, 
its disorder abated, took on a # morc pleasant aspect, as 
the fire crackled and blazed on the hearth, and the flush 
of sunrise spread over the east, he grew—he could not 
but grow, for he was young—more cheerful also. He 
swept the flo* - and filled the kettle and l<jt in the air; 
and had done almost all he knew hew to do, btferc he 
heard Anne’s foot upon the stairs. 

She had slept little and looked pale and haggard; 

*30 * 
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a^no^ more*pale and,wan than he had ever seen her 
look. And this must have suhk his heart to "zero, if a 
certain item in her aspect had not at the same time 
diverted his attention. “You are not going out?” he 
criqd in astonishment. She wore her hood. 0 

“ I am not going to defend myself again," she an¬ 
swered, smiling sadly. “ Have no fear. I shall not 
repeat that mistake. I am only going-” 

"You are not going anywhere ! " he answered firmly. 

She shook her head with the same wan smile. “ We 
must live,” she said. 

“Well?” 

“ And to live must have water." 

“ I have filled the kettle.” 

“ And emptied the water-pot," she retorted. 

“True,” he said. “But surely it will be time to refill 
it when we want it.” 

“ I shall attract less attention now,” she answered 
quietly, “ than later in the day. There are few abroad. 
I will draw my hood about ,my fac®^ •>«^ > no one will 
heed me.” 

He laughed in .tender derision. “You Will not go!” 
he said. “ Did you think that I would let you run a risk 
rather than fetch the water from the conduit?” 

“You will go?” 

“ Where is the pot ? ” 

He fetched the jar from its place under the stairs, 
snatched up his cap, and timing the key in the lock was 
in the act of passing out when she seized his arm. 

< “Kiss me,” she murmured. She lifted her face to his, 
her eyes half closed. . 

He drew h^r to him, but her lips were col&l ; and as he 
releasedC'her she sarfk passively from his embrace, and 
was near falling. He hesitated. “You are not afraid to 
be left ? ” he said. “ You are sure ? ” 
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“I am afraid of nothing if I know jjou saf^” she 
answerAJ faintly. “Go!,go quifckly, and God be with 
you! ” 

“ Tut! I run no danger,” he rejoined. “ I have a 
strong agn «ftid they will leave me alone.” He thought t 
that she was overwrought, that the strain was telling on 
her; his thoughts did not go beyond that. “ I shall be 
back in five minutes,” he continued cheerfully. And he 
went, bidding her lock the door bclifnd him and open 
only at his 4 cnock. 

He made the more haste for her fears, passed into the 
town through the Porte Tertasse, and hastened to the 
conduit. The open space in front of the fountain, which 
a little later in the day would be the favourite resort of 
gossips and idlers, was a desert; the bitter morning wind 
saw to that. But about the fountain itself three or four 
women closely muffled were waiting their turns to draw. 
One looked lip, and, as he fancied, recognised him, for 
Uhe nudged her neighbour. And then first the one woman 
and then the other, looking askanae, muttered something ; 

• it might have'been a prayer, or a charm, or a mere word 
of gossip. he liked neither the glance nor the action, 

nor the furtive, curious looks of the women; ajjd as 
quickly as £e could he filled his pot and carried it away. 

He had splashed his fingers, and the cold wirtfl quickly 
numbed them. At the Tertasse Gate, where the view 
commanding the river valley opened before hiig, he was 
glad to set down the vessel and change hands. On his 
left, the watch at the Porte C'Jeuvc, the gate in the ram¬ 
parts whicli admitted from the country to the Corratcric 
—as the Tertasse admitted from the Cor$atcrie to tH8 
town proper—was being changed, and he paused an 
Instant, gating on the scene. Then rertiemba-ing him¬ 
self, and the need of haste, he snatched up iB jar and, 
turning to the right, hurried to the steps before the 
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Roy^umes’ 4 por, swung up them and, with his eyes on 
the windows, set down’his burden. •* 

He knocked gently, sure that she would not keep him 
waiting. But she did not come at once ; and by-and-by, 
seeing that a woman at an open door a" little farther 
do$n the Corraterie was watching him with scowling eyes 
—and that strange look, half fear, half loathing, which 
he was growing to know—he knocked more loudly, and 
stamped to warm kis feet. 

Still, to his astonishment, she did not come; he waited, 
and waited, and she did not come. He would have begun 
to feel alarmed for her but, what with the cold and the 
early hour, the place was deserted ; no idle gazers such 
as a commotion leaves behind it were to be seen. The 
wind, however, began to pierce his clothes; he had not 
brought his cloak, and he shivered. He knocked more 
loudly. 

Perhaps sh~ had been called to her mother? That 
must be it. She had gone upstairs and could not on the 
instant leave her charge. He clothqd .himself in re¬ 
proaches ; but they did not warm him, an? he was be¬ 
ginning to stamp his feet again when, happening to look 
down, he saw beside the water-can and partly hidden by 
its bulge, a packet about the size of a letterf-but S. little 
thicker.* J If he had not mounted the steps with his eyes 
on the windows, Searching for her face, he would have 
seen it .at once, and spared himself these minutes of 
waiting. He took it up in bewilderment, and turned it 
in his numbed hands ; it was heavy, and fropi it, leaving 
only a piece of paper in his grasp, his purje fell to the 
‘ground. Mere and more astonished, he picked up the 
purse, and put it in his pocket. He locked at the 
window, J^ut rib one,showed ; then at the paper in his 
hand, inside the letter were three lines of writing. 

His face fell as he read them. “ / shall not . xdniityou* 
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they ran. “ If you try to enter, you will attract notice and 
destroy Hie. Go, and God bless* and reward you * Y^u 
cannot save me, and to see you perish were a worse fang 
than the worst ." 

The words swam before his eyes. “ I will beat down 
the door,” he muttered, tears in his voice, tears wailing** 
up in his heart and choking him. And he raised his 
hand. “ I will-” 

But he did nothing. “ You will attifict notice and destroy 
me." Ah, «he had thought it oat too well. Too well, 
out of the wisdom of great love, she had known how to 
bridle him. He dared not do anything that would direct 
notice to the house. 

But desert her ? Never; and after a moment’s thought 
he drew off, his plans formed. As he retired, when he 
had gone some yards from the door, he heard the 
window closed sharply behind him. He looked back 
and saw his*cloak lying on the gr ound. .Tears rose 
kgain to his eyes, as he rcturrfed, took IT up, donned it, 
and with a last lingering look .at the window, turned 
away. She^vduld think that lie had taken her at her 
word ; but # no*matter 1 

He walked along the Corraterie, find passing the four 
square wqlch-towers with pointed roofs that stood at 
intervals along the wall, he came to the two projecting 
demilunes, or bastions, that marked *he angle where the 
ramparts met the Rhone; a point from which the wall 
descended to the bridge. In one of these bastions he 
ensconced himself; and selecting a place whence he could, 
without being seen, command the length of the Corraterie, 
he set himself to watch the Royaumes' hou^p. By-and-hy 
he would jgo. into the town and procure food, and, re¬ 
turning, klep guard until nightfall. Mtcr dark, if the 
day passei without event, he would find his wty into the 
house py force or fraud. In a rapture of anticipation he 
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pictured his entrance, her reluctant joy, her tears and 
smiles?, and fdhd reproaches. As he loved her, a^ehe must 
love her the more for the trick "she had played him, she 
must love him the more for his return in her teeth. And 
the next day was Sunday, when it was unlikely that an/ 

1 steps would be taken. That whole day he would have 
with her, through it he would sit with her! A whole 
day without fear? It seemed an age. He did not, he 
would not look beyond it! 

H^had not broken his fast, and hunger presently drove 
him into the town. But within half an hour he was at his 
post again. A glance at the Royaumes’ house showed 
him that nothing had happened, and, resuming his seat 
in the deserted bastion, he began a watch that as long as 
he lived stood clear in his memory of the past. The day 
was cold and bright, and frosty with a nipping wind. 
Mont Blanc and the long range of snow-clad summits 
that flanked it rose dazzlingly bright against the blue 
sky. The m6siuh>ta..l object seemed near; the wavelets* 
on the unfrozen water_ of the lake gave to the surface, 
usually so blue, a rough, grey aspect. Tlui 4 »reeze which ••• 
produced this appearance kept the ramparts clear of loi¬ 
terers ; and even those who were abroad preferred the 
more'sheltered streets, or went hurriedly about thehjausi- 
ness. The guards were content to shiver in the guard- 
rooms of the gat^-towers, and if Claude blessed once 
the kind afterthought .which had dropped his cloak 
from the°window, he blessed it a dozen times. Wrapt in 
its thick folds, it was all he,could do to hold his ground 
against the cold. Without it he must have 11 withdrawn 
q- succumbed. 

Through tfie morning he watched the house jealously, 
trembling at every movement which toolc djace at the 
TertasseH ate ; lest it r herald the approach ofvthe officers 
to arrest the women. But nothing happened, ymd as the 
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day wore on he grew more hopeful. He jnight, jpdced, 
have bSgun to think Anne over-timid and his fears i!h- 
warranted, if he had not seen, a little before sunset, a 
thing which opened his eyes. 

Two \jfotrihn and some children came out of a house, 
not far from the bastion. They passed towards" the 
Tertasse Gate, and he watched them. Before they came 
to the Royaumes’ house, the children^paused, flung their 
cloaks over their heads, and, tlftis protected, ran past the 
house. THfe women followed, mofe slowly, but gave the 
house a wide berth, and each passed with a flap of her 
hood held between her face and the windows; when 
they had gone by they exchanged signals of abhorrence. 
The sight was no more than of a piece with the out¬ 
rage on Anne; but, coming when it did, coming when 
he was beginning to think that he had been mistaken, 
when he was beginning to hope, it depressed Claude 
dismally. 

For comfort he looked forward to the hour when it 
would be dark. By hook or by Crook," he muttered, “ I 
' shall enter then.’’ 

He had i>arely finished the sentence, when he ob¬ 
served moving along the ramparts towards him a figure 
he kifew. it was Grio. There was nothing strange in 
the man’s presence in that place, for he was an idler and 
a sot; but Claude did not wish to meet him, and debated 
in his mind whether he should retreat before the other 
came up. Pride said one thing, discretion another. He 
wanted no,fracas, and he ^as still hanging doubtful, 
measuring tlje distance between them, when—away wcq£ 
his thoughts. What was Grio doing ? 

The Spaniawl had come to a stand, and was leaning on 
the wall, lowing idly into the fosse. The post^e would 
have been he most natural in the world on a warm day. 
On thatadsy it caught Claude’s attention; and—was he 
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mistaken, or were the .hands that, under cover of Grio’s 
cfoak, rested on the wall busy about something?* 

In any case he must make up his mind whether he 
moved or stayed. For Grio was coming on again. 
Claude hesitated a moment. Then he determined to 
stay. The next he was glad he had so determined, for 
Grio after strolling on in seeming carelessness to a point 
not twenty yards t from him, and well commanded from 
his seat, leant again on the wall, and seemed to be en¬ 
joying the view. This time Claude was sure, from the 
movement of his shoulders, that his hands were employed. 

“ In what ? ” The young man asked himself the 
question ; and noted that beside Grio’s left heel lay a 
piece of broken tile of a peculiar colour. The next 
moment he had an inspiration. He drew up his feet on 
the seat, drew his cloak over his head and affected to be 
asleep. What Grio, when he came upon him, thought 
of a man who sWe to dqpp in the open fh such weather 
he did not learn, for after standing a while—as Claude's 
ears told him—opposite the sleeper, the^Sjaaniard turned 
and walked back the way he had come. „ This time, and” 
though he now had the wind at his back, he walked 
briskly; as a man would walk in such weather, or as a 
man might walk who had done his business.* * 

Claude waited until his coarse, heavy figure had dis¬ 
appeared through the Porte Tertasse ; nay, he waited 
until the light began to fail. Then, while he could still 
pick out the red potsherd, he approached the wall, leant 
over it, and, failing to detect anything with his eyes, 
.oassed his fingers down the stones. 

They alighted on a nail; a nail thrust lightly into 
the mortar below the coping stone. For what purpose ? 
His blof j beginning £o move more quickly <£laude asked 
himself the question. To support a rope ? ' And so «.o 
enable some one to leave the town? The?navi, barely 
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pushed into the mortar, would hardly support theweight' 
of a do'jJfcn yards of twine. 

Perhaps the nail was there by chance, and Grio had 
naught to do with it. He could settle that doubt. In a 
few moqpenfs he had settled it. Under cover of the gyow-* 
mgr darkness, he walked to the place at which he had seen 
Grio pause for the first time. A short search discovered 
a second nail as lightly secured as £hc other. Had he 
not been careful it would have fallen beneath his £ouch. 

What d& the nails there ? (Claude was not stupid, 
yet he was long in hitting on an explanation. It was a 
fanciful, extravagant notion when he got it, but one that 
set his chilled blood running, and his hands tingling, one 
that might mean much to himself and to others. It was 
unlikely, it was improbable, it was out of the common; 
but it was an explanation. It was a mighty thing to 
hang upon two weak nails ; but such as itwas—and 
he turned it over and over in |ii> mind tTTl' r*h dared 
“entertain it—he could find no other. And presently, 
his eyes alight,*his pulses riotous, his foot dancing, he 
’ walked down yie Corraterie—with scarce a look at the 
house whicl* had held his thoughts ^11 d;jy—and passed 
into the town. As he passed through the gateway he 
hung*an instant and cast an inquisitive eye*into the 
guard-room of the Tertasse. It was nearly empty. 
Two men sat drowsing before the fire, their boot-heels 
among the embers, a black jack between thcnfT. 

The fact weighed something in the balance of proba¬ 
bilities : and in growing excitement, Claude hurried on, 
sought the epokshop at which he had broken his fast-* 
a humble place, licensed for the scholars—and ate his 
supper, not knowing what he ate, nor witjj whom he ate 
it^ It waslonly by chance that *his ear ca«%ht, at a 
certain moment, a new tone in the goodwife’s voice; and 
that he kxJted up, and saw her greet her husband. 
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“ Ay! ” th» man said, putting off his bandoleer, and 
answering the exclamation of surprise which his*entrance 
had evoked. “ It’s bed for me to-night It’s so cold 
they will send but half the rounds.” 

“Whose order is that?” asked a scholar atoClaude’s 
table. 

“ Messer Blondel’s.” 

“ Shows his sense! ” the goodwife cried roundly. “ A 
good man, and knows when to watch and when to ha’ 
doneV 

Claude said nothing, but he rose with burning cheeks, 
paid his share—it was seven o’clock—and, passing out, 
made his way back. It should be said that in addition 
to the Tertasse Gate, two lesser gates, the Treille on the 
one hand and the Monnaye on the other, led from the 
town proper to the Corraterie; and this time he chose 
to go out by the Treille. Having ascertained that the 
guard-room’^tnet^- a'^a-Jj^ap almost denuded of men, he 
passed along the Corraterie to his bastion, hugging the’ 
houses on his right, and giving the wall % a wide berth. 
Although the cold wind blew in his face he paused"* 
several times to listen, nor did he enter his 'bastion until 
he ha’d patiently made certain that it was untenanted. 

The n'ght was very dark : it was the night of Decem¬ 
ber the 12th, old style, the longest and, deadest of the 
year. Far below him in the black abyss on which the 
wall lobked down, a few oil lamps marked the bland 
and the town beyond the Rhone. Behind him, on his 
left, a glimmer escaping here and there from the upper 
windows marked the line of the Corraterie, of which the 
width is greatest at the end farthest from the river. 
Near the far extremity of the rampart* a bright light 
marked^the Porte Neuve, distant about Avo hundred 
yards from his post, and about seventy or Eighty frcrai 
the Porte Tertasse, the inner gate which corresponded 
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with it. Straight from him to the Porte Neuve rtn the 
rampart few feet high»on the inner side, some thirfy 
feet high on the outer, but shrouded for the present in a 
black gloom that defied his keenest vision. 

He waited more than an hour, his cars on the ajert. 
At the end of that time, he drew a deep breath of relief. 
A step that might have been the step of a sentry pacing 
the rampart, and now pausing, now njpving on, began to 
approach him. It came on, paused, came on, paused— 
this time close at hand. Two or three dull sounds 
followed, then the sharper noise of a falling stone. Im¬ 
mediately the foot of the sentry, if sentry it was, began 
to retreat. 

Claude drove his rails into the palms of his hands 
and waited, waited tnrough an eternity, waited until the 
retreating foot had almost reached, as he judged, the 
Porte Tertasse. Then he stole out, groped his way to 
Jhe wall, and passed his hanik p1 '”’;f*th- oiifer side until 
he came to the nail. He found it. It had been made 
secure, and frprmit depended a th'n string. 

He set to w<yk at once to draw up the string. There 
was a small«weight attached to it, winch rpse slowly until 
it reached his hand. It was a stone about as laf£c as 
the fift, ancPof a whitish colour. 
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IN TWO CHARACTERS. 

AFTER the wave, the trough of the wave; after action, 
passion. Not to sink a ’ittle after rising to the pitch of 
self-sacrifice, not to shed, when the deed is done, some 
bitter tears of regret and self-pity, were to be cast in a 
mould above the human. v 

When the cloak—dear garment!—had slipped from 
her hands and the head bent that its owner might raise 
the cloak had passed from sight—when Anne had fled 
to the fartE‘eT^id**^UJbejcnom, to the farther side of the 
settle, and had heard his step die away, she would have 
given the world to see him again, to fee?, his arm about 
her, to hear the sound of his voice. The tears streamed 
down her face; in vain she tried- to stay them with her 
hands,-in vain she chid herself for her weakness. “ It is 
for him ! for him! ” she moaned, and hid her face iH her- 
hands. But words stay no tears; and pn the hearth 
which his coming had changed r or her, standing where 
she had first seen him, where she had heard his- Hiut- 
words of love, where she had tried him, she wept bitter 
tears for him. 1 

v The storm died away at last—for after every storm 
falls a calm—but it left the empty house, the empty heart, 
silence. Her mother? She had still he* mother, and 
with lag^g footsteps,she went upstairs to he*. But s^e 
found her in a deep sleep, and she descended again? 
and going to his room began to put together his few 
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belongings, the clothes he had v^orn, the books fee had 
read; that if the house .were entered they might nSt 
be lost to him. She buried her face in his garments and 
kissed them, fondly, tenderly, passionately, lingering over 
the task, # an<3 at last putting the things from her with < 
reluctance. A knot of ribbon which she had seen Rim 
wear in the neck of his shirt on holidays she took and hid 
in her bosom, and fetching a length of her own ribbon 
she put it in place of the othef. This she thought she 
could do without fear of bringing'suspicion on him, for 
he alone would discern the excl^Tge. Would he notice 
it? Would he weep when he found the ribbon as she 
wept now? And fondle it tenderly? At the thought 
her tears gushed forth. 

The day wore on. ^Supported by the knowledge that 
even a slight shock might cast her mother into one of 
her fits, Anne hid her fears from her, though the effort 
was as the liftiifg of a great weight. Q i the-pTetcxt that 
the light hurt the invalid’s sight, she shaded the window, 
and so hid the hallows under her eyes and the wan looks 
• that must have betrayed tlie forced nature of her cheer¬ 
fulness. A%a rule Madame Royaumc’s eyes, quickened 
by love, were keen ; but this day she slept much, and the 
night<was fairly advanced when Anne, in the act of pre¬ 
paring to lie down, turned and saw her mother sitting 
erect in the bedr 

- i_Ihe old woman’s eyes were strarfgcly bright. Her face 

wore an intent expression which arrested her daughter 
where she stpod. 

“Mother, what is it?’’ she cried. 

" Listen ! ’’ "Madame Royaume answered.* “What is 
that?” 

"i. hear nothing,” Anne said, hoping ?o soq^ic her. 

M she approached the bed. 

“ I hear v nuch,” her mother retorted. " Go I Go 
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and see, child, what it, is 1 ” She pointed to the door, 
but, before Anne could reach it, she raised her 0 Hand for 
silence. “ They are crossing the ditch," she muttered, 
her eyes dilated. “One, two, many, many of them! 
Many of them I They are throwing down" hurdles, and 
wattles, and crossing on them! And there is a priest 
with them-” 

“Mother!” 

“ A priest! ” Her voice dropped a little. “ The 
ladders arc black,” si.- whispered. “ Black ladders! Ay, 
swathed in black cloth ,'»and now they set them against 
the wall. The priest absolves them, and they begin to 
mount. They are mounting ! They are mounting now.” 

“ Mother! ” There was shaq*. pain in Anne’s voice. 
Who does not know the heartache .vith which it is seen 
that the mind of a loved one is wandering from us ? And 
yet she was puzzled. She dreaded one of those scenes 
in which Kc? young^strength was barely sufficient to con¬ 
trol and soothe the frail form before her. But they die? 
not begin as a rule in this fashion ; here, though the mind 
wandered, was an absence of the wildness to which she 
had become inured. Here—and yet as she listened, as 
she looked, now at her mother, now into the dimly lighted 
corners .of the room, where those dilated eyes seethed to 
see things unseen by her, black things^rshe found this 
phase no less disquieting than foe other. 

“HuSh!” Madame Royaume continued, heedfagnhe**- 1 
daughter’s interruption no farther than by that word and 
an impatient movement of the hand. “ A ste.no has fallen 
and struck one down. They raise him, he is lifeless! 
No, he mov'es, he rises. They set other ladders against 
the wall. They mount now by tens and twenties—and 
—it is gf *owing dark-—dark, child. Dark!” She seeded 
to try to put away a curtain with her hands.) 

"Mother!” Anne cried, bending over tb 1 *■"bed antf* 
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taking her mother’s hand. “ Doiyt, dear! »Don’t |» You 
frighteif *ne." . * 

The old woman raised her hand for silence, and con¬ 
tinued to gaze before her. Anne’s arm was round her; 
the girl marked with astonishment, almost with awe, how 
strongly and stiffly she sat up. She marvelled still more 
when her mother murmured in the same tone, “ I can see 
no more,” sighed, and sank gently back. Anne bent 
over her. “ I can—see no m< 3 re,” K^elamc Royaume 
repeated ; ‘<*1 can-” She was^feep ! 

Anne bent over her, and afteij^stcning a while to her 
easy breathing, heaved a dcei^fgh of relief. I ler mother 
had been talking in her slcc^and she, Anne had alarmed 
herself for nothing. Nevertheless, as she turned from the 
bed she looked nerve \mly over her shoulder. The other’s 
wandering or dream, or what it was, had left a vague dis¬ 
quiet in her mind, and presently she took the lamp and, 
opening the ddbr, passed out, and, with her hands still on 
**he latch, listened. 

Suddenly her Jieart bounded, her startled eyes leapt 
• upward to the ceiling. Close to her, above her, she 
heard a sougd.* . 

It came from a trap-door that led to the tiles; a»trap 
that even asjier eyes reached it, lifted itself with a rend¬ 
ing sound. S^ve for the bedridden woman, Anne was 
alone in the hoiree ; and JBf- one instanf it was a question 
j ghetfaer she held her gifynd or fled shrieking itito the 
room she had left. For an instant; then the instinct 
to shield her, mother won thef day, and with fascinated 
eyes she watched the legs of a man drop through thc^ 
aperture, watched a body follow, and—and at last a 
face 1 # 

Qpude's face! But changed. Even wTiile sfrp sank 
gapping against the wall—for the surprise was too much 
her—-even while he took the lamp from her shaking 
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handeind supported he?r, and relief and joy began to run 
ftke wine through her veins, $he knew it. Tbd forceful 
look, the tightened lips, the eyes gleaming with de¬ 
termination—all were new to her. They gave him an 
t aspect so old, so strange, that when he hUd Jjissed her 
once she put him from her. 

“What is it?” she said. “Oh, Claude! What is it? 
What has happened ? ” 

Letting a sm :| e appear—but such a smile as did not 
reassure her—he sigjfed to her to go before? him down¬ 
stairs. She complied'^.but at the foot of the first flight 
she stopped, unable to Ur,tr the suspense longer. She 
turned to him again. “ Wlv t is it ? ” she cried. “ Some¬ 
thing has happened ? ” \ 

“ Something is happening,” lib .answered. His eyes 
shone, exultant. “ But it is a matter for others ! We 
may be easy ! ” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“The Savoyards are in,Geneva.” 

She started incredulously. “In Geneva? Here?” 
she exclaimed. “The enemy?” 

He nodded. 

“ Here ? 1 n Geneva ? ” she repeated. She could not 

have heard aright. «. «. 

“Yes.” 

But she still looked at hinfy she cohld not reconcile 
his words with his maimer. Tnis, the greatest 
that could happen, this which she had been brought up 
to fear as the worst and 1 most awful of catastrophes— 
..could he talk of it, could he announce it after this 
fashion? With a smile, in a tone of pleasantry? He 
must be playing with her. She passed her hand over her 
eyes, ap<l tried to be calm. “ But all is quiet ? ” she<aaid. 

“All is quiet now,” he answered. “ After midmpht 
the trouble will begin.” 
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Still she could not understand him. *His fate s.-yd 
one thTng, his voice another. Besides, the town was 
quiet: no sound of riot or disturbance, no clash of steel, 
no tramp of feet penetrated the walls. And the house 
stood oty tl*e ramparts where the first alarm imi^ be*' 
given. “ Do you mean," she asked at last, her eyes 
fixed steadfastly on him, “ that they are going to attack 
the town after midnight ? ” * 

“ They are here now," he ronljXs shrugging his 
shoulders. *“ They scaled the wjjl^iftcr the guard had 
gone round at eleven, and tlu^fr are lying by tens and 
twenties along the outer s^Pe of the Corraterie, waiting 
for the hour and the signalr 

She passed her IvurfrT across her closed eyes, and 
looked again, perplexedly. “ And you," she said, “you? 

1 do not understand. If tin's be so, what are you doing 
here ? ” 

“Here?" 

tarn* 

“ Ay, here! Why have y«u not given the alarm in 
he town ? ” • * * 

“ Why shoul^J I give the alarm? "he retorted coolly. 
“To save tinose who hounded you through the streets 
two days ago? To save those who to-morrow* may 
put j*>u to 4he torture and burn you like the.vilest of 
creatures? S^’e them ?^ with a grim smile. “No, let 
them save themselves! 
iriB-Wt-” 

** I would save you! not them! I would save your 
mother! no* them ! And if is done. Let the Grand 
Duke triumph to-night, let Savoy take Geneva, and oi»v 
good townsfolk will have other matters to occupy their 
thoughts to-m*rrow ! Ay, and through njany and many 
a worrow to come ! Save them ? ".with a grin*note in 
Vs voice; “no, I save you. Let them save themselves! 
It is God’s mercy on us, and His judgment on them! 

21 * 
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Or why happens it to-rtight? To-night of all nights in 
the year ? ” • • 

She was very pale, and for a moment remained silent: 
whether she felt the temptation to which he had suc- 
• cunjbed, or was seeking what she should say f to move 
him, is uncertain. At last, “ It is impossible,” she mur¬ 
mured, in a low voice. “You have not thought of 
the women and chijdren, of the fathers and mothers who 
will suffer.” ■ * 

“ And your mothcf{” 

“ Is one. God forbid\hat I should save her at the ex¬ 
pense of all! God forbid !’ » ! she wailed, as if she feared 
her own strength, as if the t&aptation almost overcame 
her. And then laying her hancl\m his arm and looking 
up to him—his face was set so hard'—“You will not do 
this!” she said. “You will not do this! Could we be 
happy after? Could we be happy with blood on our 
heads, and on our hands, $pid on our hearts ! Happy, 
oh no ! Claude, dear heart, dear husband, we cannot buy ’ 
happiness so, or life soj'or love so ! We eannot save our¬ 
selves—so ! Wc cannot play God’s part-—so ! ” 

“ It is not we who do it,” he answered stubbornly. 

“ It“ is we who may prevent it! ” she answered, 
leaning jnore heavily on his arm, looking'up t6 him 
more earnestly; with pleading eyes whhm it was hard 
to refuse. “Would you, to'Vve us, have betrayed 
Geneva " ’ 

He groaned—she had moved him. “ God knows I ” 
he answered. “ To save yob—I think I would !” 

■ “You would not! You would not!” she repeated. 

“ Neither m'hst you do this ! Honour, faith, duty, all 
forbid it! ” 

“ AncMove ? ” he cried. 

4 ‘ And love! ” she answered. “ For who would lofc; 
dishonoured? Who would love in shame? No; go as. 
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you have come, and give the alaihn! Ancf do, anfl he|p! 
Go, as you have come * But how ”—with a startled 
look as she thought of the trap-door—“ did you come?" 

"By the Tertasse Gate,” he explained. “There were 
but two#men on guard, and they were asleep. I p^sed* 
them unseen, climbed the stairs to the leads— I have 
been up twice before— and crossed the roofs. I knew I 
could come this way unseen, and if J h;u/comc by the 
door " 

She understood and cut hink^Hiort. “ Then go as 
you came and rouse the watcjrm the gate!.” she cried 
feverishly. “Rouse them^und all, and Ilcaven grant 
you be not too late ! GarClaude, for the love of me, for 
the love of God, go cynckly ! ” Her hands on his arm 
shook with eagern^s. “ So that, if there he treachery 
here-” 

“There is treachery ! ’’ lie said darkly. “ Grio-” 

“We at least shall havtyio part in it! You will go? 
You will go?” she repeated? clinging to his arm, trem¬ 
bling against kim, looking up to him with eyes which 
he could not insist. Love wrestled here, on the higher, 
the nobler,* the unselfch side, and # came the stronger 
out of the contest. There were tears in his eye.T as he 
ansi^fered, • . 

“ I will go^ You are deb t, Anne t But you will be 
alone.” 

-o^Wun no greater risk than others,” she answered. 

He held her to him, and their lips met once. And in 
that instarft, her heart beating against his, she com¬ 
prehended Jo what she was sending him, into what pctil 
of life, into what a dark hell of force and fire and blood ; 
and her arms*clung to him as if she coy Id not let him 
gy. Then, “ Go, and God keep ycyi! ” she mufcnured in 

choked voice. And she thrust him from her. 

A mbment later he was on the roof, and she was 
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kneeling wherft he had lfeft her, bowed down, with her face 
on the bare stairs in an agony of prayer for him. 0 But not 
for long ; she had her part to do. She hurried down to 
the living-room and made sure that the strong shutters 
<»verg secured ; then up to Basterga’s room and to Grio’s, 
and as far as her strength went she piled the furniture 
against the iron-barred casements that looked on to the 
ramparts. While she worked her ears listened for the 
alarm* but, untu'he had finished and was ascending 
with the light to hciHmother’s room she heard nothing. 
Then a distant cry, a faKh. challenge, the drum-drum of 
running feet, a second cry—^id silence. It might be his 
death-cry she had heard ; amh she stood with a white 
face, shivering, waiting, bearing'bl^e woman’s burden' of 
suspense. To lie down by her mofcrer was impossible ; 
rapine, murder, fire, all the horrors, all the perils of a city 
taken by surprise, crowded into her mind. Yet they 
moved her not so much as tl\c dangers he ran, whom she a 
had sent forth to confront them, whom she had plucked 
from her own breast that he might face them ! 

Meanwhile, Claude, after gaining the .tiles, paused a 
moment to consider his next step. Far *below him, 
on the narrow, black triangle of the Corraterie, lay 
the Savoyards, some three hundred in inYmbcr, 1 ‘who- 
had scaled the wall. Out oOhe darkne^ of the plain, 
beyond and below them, rose tli^'faint, distant quacking 
of alarmed ducks, proving that others of the enemy’ 
moved there. Even as he listened, the whirr of a wild 
goose winging its flight over the city came'to his ear. 
Gn his left, with a dim oil lamp marking, hrre or there, 
the meeting‘of four ways, the town slept unsuspicious, 
recking nothing of the fate prepared for it.' 

It war" a solemn moment, and Claude on the rK’pf 
under the night sky, felt it to be so. Restored to hSi 
higher self, he breathed a prayer for guidance’and fob 
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her, and was as eager now as he* had bcf®re bee# cold. 
But not the less for that .did he pi}- the wits that, woo¬ 
ing freely in this hour of peril, proved him one of those 
whom battle owns for master. I Ie had gathered enough, 
lying oi^ his face in the bastion, to feel sure that the 
forlorn hope which had gained a footing on the ftvalf 
would not move until the arrival of the main bod} 1 whom 
it was its plan to admit by the Porte N cume. To carry 
the alarm to the Porte Ncuve‘theresecure that 
gate, seemftd to be the first and ifl^rurgent step* since 
to secure the Tertasse and tlu^nher inner gates would 
be of little avail, if the body of the enemy were 

once in possession of tho^f|imparts. The course that 
at first sight seemed ><me most obvious—to enter the 
town, give the alaypf'at the town hall, and set the tocsin 
ringing—he rejected ; for while the town was arming, 
the three hundred who had entered might seize the Porte 
Ncuve, and so secure the entrance of the main body. 

These calculations occupied no more than a few 
seconds: then,*his mind made uf> to the course he must 
pursue, he crajvled as quickly, but also as quietly, as lie 
could along the dark parapets until he gained the leads 
of the Tertasse. Safe so far, he proceeded, with equal 
. or ftc ater*caution, to descend the narrow cork-screw 
staircase, tha^Jed to the guar d-room on the ground floor. 

He forgot tnat it is Jron^bsy to ascend without noise 
>.tha:Wo descend. With all his*care he stumbled when 
he was within three steps of the bottom. He tried to 
save hims<?lf, but fell against the half-open door, flung 
it wide, ari^l, barely keeping his feet, found himself f^ce 
to face with the two watchmen, who, startled by the noise, 
hitfl sprung to their feet, thinking the devil was upon 
tlrem. One, with an oath upon his ftps, inched for 
Tiis half-pike; his fellow, less sober, steadied himself 
by resting a hand on the table. 
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If tjjey gai'e the alarm, his plan was gone. The 
ertemy, finding themselves discovered, would seize the 
Porte Neuve. “One minute!” he cried breathlessly. 

“ Let me explain ! ” 

“You!” the more sober retorted, glaring fiercely at 
himf “ Who the devil are you ? And where have you 
been ? ” 

“ Quiet, rrvm, quiet! ” 

“ What is it ' * 

“Treason!” Claud^answered, imploring silence by a 
gesture. “ Treason ! T&it is what it is! But for God’s 
sake, no noise ! No noise^man, or our throats are as 
good as cut! Savoy has tnhawall!” 

The man stared, and no wonowr. “ You are mad,” he 
said, “ or drunk ! Savoy-” 

“Fool, it is so!” Claude cried, beside himself with 
impatience. 

“Savoy?” 

“ They are under the treps’on the ramparts within a ' 
few yards of us now! Three hundred of them ! A word 
and you will feel their pikes in 0 y° u r breast! Listen to 
me! ” r *. 

But .with a laugh' of derision the drunken man cut 
him short. “ Savoy here—on the wall! ” he hiccoughed. . 
“ And we bn guard ! ” / 

“It is so!” Claude urg; a. v ‘**V 1 Believe'me, it is so! 
And we jnust be wary.” ' 

“ You lie, young man! And I’ll—hie—I’ll prove it! 
See here! Savoy on the wall, indeed! Satoy? And 
we on guard ? ” 

He lurched in two strides to the outer door, seized it, 
and supported himself by it. Claude leart forward to 
stop him, g but could not reach, being on the other sideVaf 
the table. He called to the other to do so. “ Stop him ! ’* 
he said. “ Stop him 1" 
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The man might have done so, but he*did n«t stir; 
and “ £>t»p him?’’ the sat answered, his hand on tfie 
door. “Not—two of you—will stop him ! Now, then ! 
Savoy, indeed ! On the wall ? I'll show you ! ” 

He le^ th*e door go, and reeled three paces* into th<^ ' 
darkness outside, waving his hands as if he drove 
chickens. “ Savoy! Savoy ’ ” he cried ; but whether 
in drunken bravado, in derision, or in disbelief, 

God only knows ! For the woftl had ,1- tfcly passed his 
lips the se<*>nd time.bcforc a gurjhng scream followed, 
freezing the hearts of the two listeners ; and, before the 
second guard could close thm/Wor or move from his place 
on the hearth, four men spj^fng in out of the darkness, and 
bore him back. Before no had struck a blow they had 
pinned him agains^thc wall. 

Claude owed his escape to his position behind the 
door. They did not see him as they sprang in, intent 
on the one the£ did see. He knew resistance to be futile, 
"’and a bound carried hirri*fnt^ the darkness of the cork¬ 
screw staircase. , Once there, he dated not move. Thence 
he saw and heard what followed. 

The man»pinned agajnst the wall, with the point of a 
knife flickering before his eyes, begged piteously for his 
life. 

“Then sili^ce!” Bastcmra answered—for the fore¬ 
most who had cnterecj^val^ie. “*\ word and you 
die!”, ■ 

“Better let me finish him at once!” Grio growled. 
The prisontr’s face was aslfcn, his eyes were starting 
from his head. “Dead men give no alarms.” 

“Mercy 1 Mercy!” the man gasped. 

“ Ay, ay, let*him live,” Bastcrga said fjood-naturcdly. 
“B#t he must be gagged. Turn your face to^hc wall, 
my man 1" * 

The poor wretch complied with gratitude. In a 
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twinkHng the? Paduan’s huge fingers closed round his 
neck, and over his wind-pipe.c “ Now strike,* the big 
man hissed. “ He will make no noise! ” 

With a sickening thud Grio’s knife sank between 
the shoulders, a moment the body writhed in jgasterga’s 
herculean grip, then it sank lifeless to the floor. “ Had 
you struck him, fool,” Basterga muttered wrathfully, 
wiping a lfE^Ie blopd from his sleeve, “as you wanted 
to strike him, nfe* 4 jad sqilealed like a pig! Now ’tis the 
same, and no noise/^T la ! Seize him ! ” *' 

He spoke too late. Claude had seen his opportunity, 
and as the treacherous bldw was struck had crept forth. 
At the moment the other sawyhim he bounded over the 
threshold. Even as his feet touched the ground a man 
who stood outside lunged at him wfc.h a pike but missed 
him—a chance, for Claude had not seen the striker. The 
next moment the young man had launched himself into 
the darkness and was running for his life across the 
Corrateric in the direction oF 'the Porte Neuve. 

He knew that his fobs were lying on every side of him, 
and the cry of “ Seize him ! Seize him ! ” went with him, 
making every step a separate peril. He ctuld not sec 
a yard, but he was young and fleet and active ; and the 
darkness covering him, the men were confissed. '•Over 
more than one black object he bounded like a deer. 
Once a man rising" in frot/C 1 ofTfcm brought him heavily 
to the ground, but by good fortune it was his foot ..struck 
the man, and on the head, and the fellow lay still and let 
him rise. A moment latdr another gripped him, but 
Claude and he fell together, and the younger man, rolling 
nimbly sideways, got clear and to his feet again, made 
for the wall on his right, turned left agaAn, and already 
thought«himself over the threshold of the Porte NcWe. 
The cry “ Aux Armes ! Aux Armes !” was already on 
his lips, he thought he had succeeded, when between hiij 
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eyes anc^the faintly lighted gateway a dozen form* rosg 
as by majfic and poured in before him—so near to him 
that, unable to check himself, he jostled the hindmost. 

He might # have entered with them, so near was he. 
But he sa«v that he was too late; lie guessed that Jhe 
outcry behind him had precipitated the attack, and, 
arresting himself outside the ring oflight, bill within a few 
paces of the gateway, he threw himself j^^Tie ground 
and awaited the event. It was not long in declaring 
itself. For a few seconds a dull roar of shots and shouts 
and curses filled the gate. Then out again, helter-skelter, 
with a flash of exploding powder and a whirl of steel 
and blows, came defenders and assailants in a crowd, 
the former bent on escaping, the latter on cutting them 
off from the Porte Jifrtassc and the town. For an instant 
after they had poured out the gate seemed quiet, and with 
his eyes upon ft, Claude rose, first to his knees and then 
Jo his feet, paused a moment in doubt, then darted in and 
entered the guard-room. 

The firelight-*—the oth^r lights in the small, dingy 
chamber had been trampled under foot—showed him 
two wounded men groatiing on the floor,.and the body 
of a third who lay apparently dear). Claude: bent over 
one, found \?h^t he wanted—a half-pthe- -and glided to 
the door of the stairs thaCjjtflto the r^of. It was in the 
same position as in thc.Tcrt.’T^e. lie opened it, passed 
through it, mounted two steps, and in the tlarkness 
came plump against some one who seized him by the 
throat. 

The mati had no weapon—at any rate he did n*t 
strike; and Claude, taken by surprise, coftld not level 
his ^pike in thfc narrow stairway. For moment they 
wrestled, Claude striving to bring hjs weapon to* bear on 
his foe, the latter trying to strangle him. But the ad¬ 
vantage *of the stairs lay with the first comer, who was 
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the uppermost, and gradually he bore Claude back and 
£ack. The young man, however, would not lfet go such 
hold as he had, and both were on the point of falling out 
on the floor of the guard-room when the light disclosed 
Claude’s face. .1 

You are of us ! ” his opponent panted. And abruptly 
he released his grip. 

“ GenevS 4 ^’ 

“ I know yotf! ” The' man was one of the guard who, 
in the alarm, had escaped into th« stairway. “ I know 
you ! You live in the Corraterie ! ” 

Claude wasted not a second. “ Up ! ” he cried. “We 
can hold the roof! Up, man, for your life! For your 
life ! It is our only chance ! ” 

With the fear of death upon him. the other needed 
no second telling. He turned, and groped upwards in 
haste; and Claude followed, treading on his heels; nor 
a moment too soon. While they were still within the 
staircase, which their elbows rubbed on either side, they 
heard the enemy swarm into the room below. Cries 
of triumph, of “ Savoy ! Savoy ! ” of “ Ville gagnde! 
gagn£c! ” hummed dully up ta them, andi proclaimed 
the narrowness of their escape. Then the night air 
met their faces, they bent their heads and" passefi out 
upon the leads; they had .above them the stars, and 
below them all the worj^o?"night, with its tramp of 
hidden fict, its swaying lights sta tiny and distant, and 
here and there its cry of “ Savoy ! Savoy! ” that showed 
that the enemy, relying on their capture df the Porte 
Meuve, were casting off disguise. 

Claude he*»rd and saw all, but lost not a moment. He 
had not made this haste for his life only j* before he^had 
risen to Jais knees or set foot in the gate, he had formed 
his plan. “ The Portcullis ! ” he cried. “ The Portcullis! 
Where are the chains? On this side?” Lesa than & 
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week before he had stood and watehed the guard a»the^ 
released ft»and raised it again for practice. 

The soldier, familiar with the tower, should have been 
able to go to the chains at once. But though he had 
struggled for* his life and was ready to struggle for it 
again, he^iad not recovered his nerve, and he shrank 
from leaving the stairs, in holding which their one chance 
consisted. He muttered, however, tluit theHfincli was 
on such and such a side, and* with his head in # the 
stairway, indicated th<j direction with his hand. Claude 
groped his way to the spot, his breath coming fast; 
fortunately he laid his hand almost at once on the chains 
and felt for the spike, which he knew he must draw or 
knock out. That done, the winch would fly round, and 
the huge machine fall by its own weight. 

On a sudden, “ Tttey are coming! ” the soldier cried in 
a terrified whisper. “ My God, they are coming ! Come 
back ! Come bifek ! ” For Claude had theif only weapon, 
£hd the guard was defenceless., Defenceless by the side 
of the stairs up which the foe was chmbing! 

The hair rose on Claude's head, but he set his teeth ; 
though the man ^icd, though he died, the portcullis must 
fall! More than his own life, more than the lives of 
both at them^morc than lives a hundtwd or a thousand 
hung on that bolt; the fate of millions yet unborn, the 
freedom and the future of a ccSyitry hung on that bolt 
which wpuld not give waj—thouglf now he had found it 
and was hammering it. Grinding his teeth, the sweat 
on his brow, ht beat on it with*thc pike, struck the iron 
with the strength of despair, stooped to see what was* 
amiss—still with the frenzied prayers of tlR: other in 
his ears—saw it, and struck again and again—and again I 

Wlitirr! The winch flew round, barely missing his 
head. With a harsh, grinding sound that rose with in¬ 
credible swiftness to a scream, piercing the night, the 
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ponderous grating slid down, crashed home and barred 
all entrance—closed the Porte Neuve. It “did more, 
though Claude did not know it. It cut off the engineer 
from the outer gate, of which the keys were at the Town 
Ilall, and against which in another minute, anpther sixty 
seconds, he had set his petard. That set and exploded, 
Geneva had lain open to its enemies. As it was, so small 
was the rtlfK^in, sq fatally accurate the closing, that when 
the day rose, it disclosed a portent. When the victors 
came to examine tl'e spot they found bendath the port¬ 
cullis the mangled form of one of the engineers, and 
beside him lay his petard. 
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CLAUDE did not know all that lie had done. $>r the 
narrow margin of time by which he had succeeded. 
But he did know that he had saved the gate ; that 
gate on the outer side of which four thousand of the 
picked troops of Savoy were waiting the word to enter, 
lie knew that he had done it with death at his elbow 
and with the crie^of his panic-stricken comrade in his 
ears. And in the moment of success lu* rose above the 
common lcvcl 4 lie felt himself master of fear, lord of 
death; in the exultation of his triumph he thought 
lothing too hard or too dangerous for him. 

It was well jxirhaps that he had this feeling, for lie 
had not a moment to waste if he would save himself. 
As the porftrullis struck the ground with a thunderous 
crash and rebounded, and he turned from the winch to 
the^tairhe.fd* a last warning, cut sh<5Ft in the .utterance, 
reached him, and he saw through the gloom that his 
companion was already in tV^grip of a figure which 
had succeeded in passlig out of the staircase* Claude 
did not hesitate. With a roar of rage he ran like a bull 
at the enemy, struck him fitll under the arm with his 
pike, and drove him doubled tip into the stairhead, with 
such force that the Genevese had much*ado to free 
hin*>clf. 

The man was struck helpless—d<jad for aughtthat ap- 
jicared at the moment. But the pike coming in contact 
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with the edge of his corselet had not penetrated, and 
Claude recovered it quickly, qnd levelled it ia r waiting 
for the next comer. At the same time he adjured his 
comrade to secure the fallen man’s weapon. The guard 
seized it, and the two waited, with suspended breath, 
for* the sally which they were sure must come. 

But the stairs were narrow, the fallen body blocked 
the outlet>«nd possibly the assailants had expected no 
resistance. Finding it, ‘they thought better of it. A 
moment and they coif id be heard beating a rwtreat. 

“ Pardieu ! they are going ! ” the guard exclaimed ; 
and he began to shake. 

“ Ay, but they will return ! ” Claude answered grimly. 

“ Have no fear of that! The portcullis is down, and the 
only way to raise it, is up these stairs But it will be 
hard if, armed as we arc now, we cat.not baffle them! 
Has he no pistol?” 

Marcadel—that was the soldier’s name—felt about the 
prostrate man, but found none’, and bidding him listen’ 
and not move for his .life—but there w?s little need of 
the injunction—Claude passed'ovcv to the inner edge of 
the roof, facing the CorratcriQ. Here hf raised his 
voice.and shouted'the alarm with all the force of his 
lungs, hoping thy$,to supplement the criesi whicWhere. 
and there* had been raised by the Savoyards. 

“ Aux Armcs! ‘ Arme^nc cried. “ The enemy is 
at the gate ! To arms' To arnjs! ’’ . 

A man ran out of the gateway at the sound of his 
shouting, levelled a musket and fired at hirrf The slugs 
flinv wide, and Claude, lifted above himself, yelled defiance, 
knowing that the more shots were fired the more quickly 
and widely would the alarm be spread. . 

That [t was spreading, that it was being taken up, his 
position on the gateway enabled him to discern, distant 
as the Porte Neuve lay from the heart of the town. A 
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flare of light at the rear of the Tertasse, and a confused 
hub-bu%in that quarter, seemed to show that, thoufh 
the Savoyards had seized the gate, they had not pene¬ 
trated beyond it. Away on his extreme left, where the 
Porte de la^Ionnaye, hard by his old bastion, overlooked 
the Rhone and the island, were lights again, and a sound 
of a commotion as though there too the enemy held the 
gate, but found farther progress closed again o', fficm. On 
the Treille to his right, the nfost westerly of the three 
inner gates* and the nearest to the'Town Hall, tire enemy 
seemed to be preparing an attack, for as he ceased to 
shout, muskets exploded in that direction ; and as far as 
he could judge the shots were aimed outwards. 

With such alarms at three inner points—to say nothing 
of the noise at the more distant Porte Ncuvc—it seemed 
impossible that jfhy part of the city could remain in 
ignorance of the attack. In truth, as lie stood peering 
down into thfc dark Corratcric, and listening to the 
•heavy tramp of unseen •feet, now here, now there, and 
the orders that rose from unseen throats—even as he 
prepared to turn, summoned by a warning cry from 
Marcadel, tfye fiVst note of the alarm-bell smote his car. 

One moment and the air hummed with its heavy 
challenge, ajpd all of Geneva that sbil* slept awoke and 
stood upright? Men ran half naked from theTr houses. 
Boys in their teens snatcht^arms and sallied forth. 
White faces looked int| the mgrrt from barred *vin< lows 
or lofty dormers; and across narrow wynds and under 
dark Gothic tntrics men dragged huge chains and hooked 
them, and hurried on to where the alarm seemed loudest 
and the risk most pressing. In an instant i«i pitch-dark 
alleys lights gleamed and steel jarred on stone; out of 
the darkness deep voices shouted question 1 ?;, or j^iswcred 
or gave orders, and from a thousand*houscs, alike in the 
wealthy |5ourg du Four with its three-storied piles and in 
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the sordid lanes about the water and the bridges, went up 
dhe wail of horror and despair^ Men who hac^ Breamed 
of this night for years, and feared it as they feared God’s 
day, awoke to find their dream a fact, and never while 
they lived forgot that awakening. While' women left 
alofie in their homes bolted and barred and fell to 
prayers ; or clasped to their breasts babes who prattled, 
not undemanding the turmoil, or why their mothers 
looked strangely on them. 

Soihething of this," something of the honror of that 
sudden awakening, and of the confusion in the narrow 
streets, where voices cried that the enemy were here or 
there or in a third place, and the bravest knew not which 
way to turn, penetrated to Claude on the roof of the 
tower; and at the thought of Anne and the perils that 
encircled her—for about the house in\ihe Corraterie the 
uproar rose loudest—his heart melted. But he had not 
long to dwell on her peril ; not long to dwdll on anything. 
Before the great belt had hurled its warning abroad three* 
times he had to go. .Marcadel’s voice, yrgent, insistent, 
summoned him to the stairhead. 

“ They are mustering at tbc' bottom!,” the man 
whispered over his'shouldcr. He was on his knees, his 
head in the hooc^f the staircase. The wcwmded **nan, 
breathing*’stertorously, still cumbered the* upper steps. 
Marcadel rested ohe hanej^on him. 

Claudg thrust in KfcT head aj»d listened. He could 
hear, above the thick breathing of the Savoyard, the stir 
of men muttering and mqving in the darkness below; 
apd now the stealthy shuffle of feet, and again the faint 
clang of a weapon against the wall. Doubtless it had 
dawned on some one in command belo\\% that here on 
this tower la>* the keys of Geneva: that by themselves 
three hundred men' could not take, nor hold if they 
took, a town manned by five or six thousand; conser 
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quently that if Savoy would succeed in* the eftterp^ise 
so boldly begun, she must by hook or crook raise this 
portcullis and open this gate. As a fact, Brunaulicu, the 
captain of the forlorn hope, had passed the word that the 
tower musl: be taken at any cost; anti had cbmejiim-' 
self from the Porte Tertasse, where a brisk conflict was 
beginning, to see the thing done. 

Claude did not know this, but Jiad he known it, it 
would not have reduced his cobrage. 

“Yes, I* hear thejn,” he whispered in answer to the 
soldier’s words. “ But they have not mounted far yet. 
And when they come, if two pikes cannot hold tin's door¬ 
way which they can pass but one at a time, there is no 
truth in Thermopylae! ” 

“I know naught of that,” the other answered, rising 
nervously to hWf feet. “ 1 don’t favour heights. Give 
me the lee of a wall and fair odds——” 

"Odds?” tdaude echoed vain-glori^usly—but only 
the stars attended to Him—" I would not have another 
man ! ” 

Marcade! seized him by the sleeve. 11 is voice rose 
almost to ^scream. “But, by Jleaven, there is another 
man!” he cried. “There!" He pointed with .t shak- 
ing4»hand «to the outer corner o^uthc leads, in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the winch of the 
portcullis stood. “ VVe are betrayed ! , We are dead 
men ! ” he babbled. 

Claude made out a dim figure, crouching against the 
battlement ;*and the though^ which was also in Marca- 
del’s mind, that the enemy had set a ladder against tin: 
wall and outflanked them, rendered him desperate. . At 
any rate thcre^vas but one on the roof as vet: and quick 
as bought the young man lowered his pike an<4charged 
the figure. 

Withal shrill scream the man fell on his knees before 

22 
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hijn. * Mercy'!" cried' a voice he knew. “Mercy! 
Don’t kill me! Don’t kill med ” o" 

It was Louis Gentilis. Claude halted, looked at him 
in amazement, spurned him with his foot “ Up, coward, 
and ^fight for your life then ! ” he said. “ Or others will 
kill you. How come you here ? ” 

The lad still grovelled. “ I was in the guard-room,” 
he whimpered. “ I had come with a message—from the 
Syndic,” 

‘ The Syndic Blondel ? ” r 

“ Yes! To remind the Captain that he was to go the 
rounds at eleven exactly. It was late when I got there 
and they—oh, this dreadful night—they broke in, and I, 
hid on the stairs.’’ 

“Well, you can hide no longer. You have got to 
fight now!” Claude answered grimly.^ “There are no 
more stairs for any of us except to heaven! I advise 
you to find something, and do your worst. Take the 

winch-bar if you can find nothing else! And-” 

He broke off. Marcadel, who had remained at the 
stairhead, was calling to him in a voice ^that could no 
longer be resisted—a voice of despair. Claude ran to 
him. He found him with his head in the stairway, but 
with his pike shor£.tf ed to strike. “ They are coming! ” . 
he muttered over his shoulder. “They are more than 
half-way up now. Be ready and keep your eyes open. 
Be ready*! ’’ he continued after ^ a pause. “ They are 
nearly—here now! ” His breath began to come quickly; 
at last stepping back a pacfc and bringing ftis point to 
the charge. “ They are here! ” he shouted. “ On guard ! ” 
Claude stooped an inch lower, and with gleaming 
eyes, and feet set warily apart, waited the onset; wa#ed 
with suspended breath for the charge that must come. 
He could hear the gasps of the wounded man who lay 
on the uppermost step; and once close to him h* caught* 
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a sourjd of shuffling, moving fee't, that sefit his hftart ijito' 
his mocth. But seconds passed, and more seconds, and 
glare as he might into the black mouth of the staircase, 
from which the hood averted even the light of the stars, 
he coul^l make out nothing, no movement, no sfjgn of life !* 

The suspense was growing intolerable. And all the 
time behind him the alarm-bell was flinging “ Doom ! 
Doom! ” down on the city, and ^ thousand sounds of 
fear and strife clutched at hi! mind and strove Jto draw 
it from tRe dark g.-jp at which he waited, as a dog waits 
for a rat at the mouth of its hole. His breath began 
to come quickly, his knees shook. Me heard his com¬ 
panion gasp—human nerves could stand it no longer. 
And then, just as he felt that, come what might, he 
must plunge his pike into the darkness, and settle the 
question, the^fiuffling sound came anew and steadied 
him, and he set his teeth and waited—waited still. 

But nothing happened, nothing mqved. Again the 
seconds, almost the mfnutcs.passcd, and the deep note of 
the alarm-bclk swelled louder and heavier, filling all the 
air, all the njght, all the world, with its iron tongue— 
setting th* tower reeling, the head swimming. In spite 
of himself, in spite of the ffict that he knew his life hung 
oft* his vigilance, his thoughts wrypukircd ; wandered to 
Anne, alone and defenceless in that hell below him, from 
which such wild sounds were beginning to rise ; to his own 
fate if he and Marcarjcl got theworst; to disadvantage 
a light properly shadeo would have given them, had they 
had it. But, alas, they had*no light. 

And then, while he thought of that, the world wai all 
light. A sheet of flame burst from the # hood, dazzled, 
blended, scotched him ; a crashing repojt filled his cars; 
he recoiled. The ball had missed him, had go»e between 
him and Marcadel and struck ncitficr. But for a moment 
in pur* amazement, he stood gaping. 
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That* moment had be'en his last had the defence lain 
wi?h him only, or even with him and Marcadel. » *It was 
the senseless form that cumbered the uppermost step 
which saved them. The man who had fired tripped over 
• it as he sprang out. He fell his length on the iroqf The 
next man, less hasty or less brave, sank down on the 
obstacle, and blocked the way for others. 

Before either coukl rise all was over. Claude brought 
down Ins pike on the head* of the first to issue, and laid 
him lifeless on the leads. The guard, who w<fs a better 
man at a pinch than in the anticipation of it, drove the 
other back—as he tried to rise—with a wound in the 
face. Then with a yell, assured that in the narrow stair¬ 
head the enemy could not use their weapons, the two 
charged their pikes into the obscurity, and thrust and 
thrust, and thrust again, in the cruelty b? rage and fear. 

What they struck, or where they struck, they could not 
see ; but their c\ys told them that they did*not strike in 
vain. A shrill scream and .the gurgling cry of a dying 
man proved it, and the 'wild struggle that .ensued on the 
stairs ; where the uppermost, weighed dowp by the fallen 
men, turned in a panic on those below and fought with 
them to force them to descend. 

Claude shuddered^ he listened, as he waijted, his pfce 
still levelled ; shuddered at the pitiful groaning that 
issued from the blackness, shuddered at the blows he 
had struck, and the sci'SSm that still echoed in his cars. 
He had not trembled when he fought, but he trembled 
at the thought of it. 

“They are beaten,” he muttered huskily. 

“ Ay, they arc beaten ! ” Marcadel—he who had trem¬ 
bled before the fight—answered with exultation. “ %ou 
were righ^ We wanted no more men ! But it was near. 
If this rogue had not tripped our throats would have 
suffered." 
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•• fie was a brave man,” Claude answered, leaning 
heaviljf^ni his pike. Hp needed its support. 

Marcadel knelt down and felt the man over. “ Ay,” 
he said, “he was, to give the devil his due! And that 
reminds m6. We’ve a skulker here who has escaped so 
far. He shall play his part now. We must have their 
arms, but it is dirty work groping in the dark for them ; 
and maybe life enough in one of them to dri.-C a dagger 
between one’s ribs. He shall do it* Where is he? ” 

Claude #was feeling the reacticai which ensue? upon 
intense excitement. He did not answer. Nor did he 
interfere when Marcadel, pouncing on Louis, where he 
crouched in the darkest corner, forced him forward to the 
head of the staircase. There the lad fell on his knees 
weeping futilely, wailing prayers. Hut the guard kicked 
him forward. ./ 

“In!” he'lSaid. “You know what you have to do! 
In, and strip •them ! Do you hear? And if you leave 
as much as a knife-•” 

“ I won’t! J daren’t! ” Louis .^creamed. And grovel¬ 
ling on his face on the leads he clung to whatever offered 
itself. * 

But men who have just passed tluluigh'a lifeanjl death 
struggle, a*e hard. “You won’t ?" ^larcadel answered, 
applying his boot brutally, but \ffthout effect. “ You 
will! Or you will feel my pike between j our ribs ; In ! 
In, my lad ! ” 

A scream answerer!each repetition of the word, and 
proved thA the threat w^s no empty one. Claude 
might have intervened, but he remembered Anne and the 
humiliatiSns she had suffered in this craven’s presence. 

“ In ! ” M^cadel repeated a third time. “ And if you 
leave so much as a knife upon them 1 will throw you off 
the towa\ You understand, do* you ? Then in, and 
strip tfyer^! ” 
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Anc^driventby sheer ‘torture—for the pike nad thrice 
dfawn blood from his writhing body—Louis crepf, weep¬ 
ing and quaking, into the staircase; and on one of her 
tormentors Anne was avenged. But Claude was think¬ 
ing morQ of her present peril than of this; r he had 
nov'ed from the stairhead. A swell in the volume of 
;ound which rose from the Corraterie had drawn him to 
that side the tower, where shaking off the exhaustion 
which for a time hdd overcome him, he was straining 
his eye's to learn what *.vas passing in the babefc below. 

The sight was a singular one. The Monnaye Gate 
far to the left, the Tcrtasse immediately before him, and 
the Treille on his right, were the centres of separate con¬ 
flagrations. In one place a house, fired by the petard 
employed to force the door, was actually alight. In 
other places so great was the conflux of 'torches, the flash 
and gleam of weapons, and the babel of sounds that it 
wrought on the mind the impression of a fire blazing up 
in the night. Bbhind the Porte Tcrtasse, in the narrow 
streets of the Tcrtasse ajid the Citd—immediately, there¬ 
fore, behind the Royaumes’ house—the conflict seemed 
to rage most hotly, the shots to v be most frqquent, the 
uproar greatest,'even‘the light strongest; for the reflec¬ 
tion of the combat below bathed the Tcrtasse bovver i&a 
lurid glow.* Clau&Ttould distinguish the roof of the 
Royaumes’ house ; and to see so much yet to be cut off 
as completely as if he s4^»d a hundred miles away, t to be 
so near yet so hopelessly divideef stung him to a new 
impatience and a greater daring. 1 

lie returned to Marcadel. “ Are we going to stay on 
this tower ? ” he cried. “ Shut up here, while ‘this goes 
forward and we may be of use ? " 

“ I think we hkvc done our part,” the other answered 
soberly. * If any man has saved Geneva, it ,is you I 
There, man, I give you the credit,” he conti( rnqpli in a 
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burst of generosity, “and it is nb small tiling! •Forit 
might make my fortune.* But I have done some littfe 
too!” 

“ Ay! But cannot we-" 

“ Wha^ would you have us do more ? ” the rfkan con¬ 
tinued, and with reason. “ Leave the roof to them ? 
Tis all they want! Leave them to raise the old iron 
grate, and let in—what I hear yonder?" He indicated 
the darker outer plain below flic wall, whence roje the 
murmur of* halted Ij^ttalions, waiting baffled, and un¬ 
certain, the opening of the gate. 

“ Ay, but if we descend ? ” 

“May we not win the gate from a score?” Marcadel 
answered, between contempt and admiration. “ Is that 
what you mean ? And when we have won it, hold it ? 
No, not if each^f us were Gaston of Foix, Bayard, and 
M. de Crilldfi rolled into one! But what is this? We 
are winning or*we are losing ! Which isjt ? ’’ 

From the Treille Gafe had, burst a rabble of men ; a 
struggling crowd illumined by the«glare of three or four 
lights. Pikes ryid halberds flashed in the heart of the 
mob as it swirled and struggled down the Corraterie in 
the direction of the gate front which the two men viewed 
.it *Half-w^ % thither, in the open, it^ofipgress seemed to 
be checked ; it hung and paused, swaging this way and 
that; it recoiled. But at length, with a roar of triumph, 
it rolled on anew over half a flozefTprostrate forms, and 
in a trice bunst about the base of the Porte Neuve, swept, 
as it seemed to those above, into the gateway, and—in a 
twinkling broke back, repelled by a crashing volley that 
shook the tower. 

“ They are our people ! ” cried Claude. 

“Ay!” 

“ And itkv is our time! " The latl waved his weapon. 

. A divewio| in the rear—and 'tis done 1 ” 
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“ Iif Heaven’s namfe stop! ” cried Marcadei^ and he 
gripped Claude’s sleeve. “ A diversion, ay ! he con¬ 
tinued. “But a moment too soon or a moment too 
late—and where will we be ? ” 

He sf>oke in vain. His words were wasted 911 the air. 
Claude, not to be restrained, had entered the staircase. 
Pike in hand he felt his way over the bodies that choked 
it; by tills time he t was half-way down the stairs. Mar- 
cadel c hesitated, waited a moment, listened ; then, partly 
because success begets success, and courage courage, 
partly because he would not have the triumph taken 
from him, he too risked all. He snatched from Gentilis’ 
feeble hands a long pistol, part of the spoils of the stair¬ 
case ; and, staying only to assure himself that a portion 
of the priming still lay in the pan, he hurried after his 
leader. Vs 

By this time Claude was within four stairs of the 
guard-room. t Thc low door that admitted to it stood n 
open ; and towards it a rrjan, hearing the hasty tread of 
feet, had that moment turned a startled face. There 
was no room for anything but audacity,^nd Claude did 
not flinch. In two bounds, ho hurled himself through 
the door on to the man, missed him with his pike—but 
was himself mis****, In a flash the two, Were roiling- 
together on the floor. 

In their fall they brought down a third man, who, 
swearing horribly, macfe repeated stabs at Claud# with a 
dagger. But the only light in fne room c^me from the 
fire, the three were interlaced, and Claude was young and 
agile as an eel: he evaded the first thrust, and the 
second. Tke third went home in his shoulder, but 
desperate with pain he seized the hand that helfli the 
poniard* and clung to it; and before the man who had 
been the first to fall‘could regain his pike, or third man 
who was present, but who was wounded,fcould drag 
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himself, ^wearing horribly, to the spot, Marcadel* fired 
from the stairs, and killed the wounded man The next 
instant with a yell of “Geneva!” he sprang on the 
others under cover of the smoke that filled the room. 

The cop bat was still but of two to two ; and Without 
the guard-room but almost within arm’s length were a 
dozen Savoyards, headed by Picot the engineer; any 
one of whom might, by entering, turn the scale. But 
the pistol-shot had come to the ears of the attacking 
party : thaPInstant, guessing that tficy had allies within, 
ey 1 allied and with loud cries returned to the attack. 
Even while Marcadel having disposed of one more, stood 
over the struggling pair on the floor, doubting where to 
strike, the burghers burst a second time into the gateway 
on which the guard-room opened—struck down Picot, 
and, hacking a n^,’- hewing, with cries of “ Porte Gagnec I 
1 orte GagnSel ” bore the Savoyards bark. 

<* *° r the half of a minute the low-groinc'J archway was 
a whirl of arms and steel*and flame. 1 lalf a dozen single 
combats were in progress aj once ; iftnid yells and groans 
and the jar and, clash of a score of weapons. But the 
burghers, fighting bareheaded for their wives and hearths, 
were not to be denied ; by-and-by the Savoyards‘gave 
bade?broke,*»d saved themselves. fierce group cut 

its way out and fled into the darkness pf the Corratcrie. 
Of the others four men remained on the ground, while 
two tur«ed and tried to retreat info the guard-room. 

But on thg threshold' they met Claude, vicious and 
wounded, his eyes in a flame ,«and he struck and killed 
the foremo^. The other fell under the blows of the pur¬ 
suing burghers, and across the two bodies •Claude and 
Marmdel met • their allies, the leaders <jf the assault. 

- Stra "ge to say, the foremost and the midmost #f these* 
was a bamh’-legged tailor, with a great two-handed 
sword, rad P> the hilt; to such a place can valour on 
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such «a night*raise a man. On his right stood JJlandano, 
Captain of the Guard, bareheaded and black with powder; 
on his left Baudichon the councillor, panting, breathless, 
his fat face running with sweat and blood—for he bore 
an ugly wound—but with unquenchable courage in his 
eyes. A man may be fat and yet a lion. 

It was a moment in the lives of the five men who thus 
met which none pf them ever forgot. “Was it one 
of you two who lowered the portcullis?" Blandano 
gasped, as he leaned 1, an instant on.h's sword; 

“ He did," Marcadel answered, laying his nand on 
Claude’s shoulder. “ And I helped him.” 

“Then he has saved Geneva, and you have helped 
him !” Blandano rejoined bluntly. “ Your name, young 
man." 

Claude told him. V. 

“ Good ! ” Blandano answered. “ If I five to see the 
morning light, it shall not be forgotten ! ’’ 

Baudichon leant across the dead, and shook Claude’s 
hand. “For the women and children !” he said, his fat 
face shaking like a jelly; though no man had fought 
that night with a more desperate valour. £ If I live to 
see the morning inquire foi c Baudichon of the council." 

Jehan Brosse e th" bandy-legged tailor w$th the ‘vuge 
sword—fie was but five feet high and no one up to that 
night had known him for a hero—squared his shoulders 
and looked at Claucfe, as one who takes another under 
his protection. “ Baudichon tfie councillor, whom all 
men know in Geneva,” he* said with an affectionate look 
at the great man—he was proud of the company to which 
his prowess had raised him. “ You will not forget the 
name! no fear of thatl And now on I” 

“ Ay t on !” Blandano answered, looking round on his 
panting followers, df whom some were staurctning their 
wounds and some, with dark faces and gloaming eye;- 
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balls, were' loading and priming • their arms. “ ^ut I 
think the # worst is over and we shall win through now? 
We have this gate safe, and it is the key, as I told 
you. If all be well elsewhere, and the main guards be 
held-” 

“Ay, but are they?” Baudichon muttered nervously: 
he reeled a little, for the loss of blood was beginning to 
tell upon him. “ That is the question 1 ” 
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The fear that Blandano' might postpone the night-round, 
to a time which woulfi involve discovery, haunted Blondel; 
and late on this eventful evening he despatched Louis, as 
we have seen, to the Porte Neuvc to remind the Captain 
of his orders. That clone—it was all he could do—the 
Syndic sat down in his great chair, and prepared himself 
to wait. He knew that he had before him some hours 
of uncertainty almost intolerable; and a^oeril, a hundred 
times more hard to face, because in the pmUi of it he 
must play two parts; he must run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, and, a traitor standing forward 
for the city he had betrayed, he must-have an eye to 
his reputation as well as his life. t 

He had no doubt of the success of Savoy, the walls 
once passed. Moreover, thb genius of Basterga had im¬ 
posed itself upotfchjm as that of a man upHkely tcttfoil.- 
But some* resistance 'there must be, some bloodshed—for 
the town held many devoted men ; one hour at least of 
butchery, and that followed, he shuddered to think it, 
by more than one hour of exc^s, of cruelty, of rapine. 
From such things the captured cities of that day rarely 
escaped. In all that happened, the resistance and the 
peril, he must, he knew, show himself; he must take his 
part and run his risk if he would not be known for ivhat 
he was,,if he Would not leave a name that men would 
spit on! 

350 v 
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Strangely enough it was the moment of discover and 
his conduct in that moment—it was the anticipation <ff 
this, that‘weighed most heavily on his guilty mind as he 
sat in his parlour, his hour of retiring long past, his house¬ 
hold in bed.* The city slept round him ; how long would 
it sleep? • And when it awoke, how long dared he, Hbw 
long would it be natural for him to ignore the first 
murmur, the succeeding outcry, the rising alarm It was 
not his cue to do overmuch, to.prccfpitate discovery, or 
to assume ^t once the truth to be the truth. But 5 n the 
other hand he must rfot be too backward. 

Try as he would he could not divert his thoughts from 
this. He saw himself skulking in his house, listening 
with a white face to the rush of armed men along the 
street. He heard the tumult rising on all sides, and saw 
himself stand, guilty and irresolute, between hearth and 
door, uncerjjji'vh the time had come to go forth. Finally, 
and before he hfid made up his mind to go out, he fancied 
• himself confronted by as entering face, arftl in an instant 
detected. And this it was, this initial difficulty, oddly 
enough—and not the subsequent hours of horror, con¬ 
fusion and danger, of dying men and wailing women— 
that rode hi*mind, dwelt on bim aiuKshook his nerves as 
the crisis approached. 

One consol&tion he had, and one dflly ; but ^measure¬ 
less one. Basterga had kept his wore?, lie was cured. 
Six hours earlier he had taken Ihc+wmcdiuin according 
to the cfirections, and w^h every hour that had elapsed 
since he had felt new life course through his veins. He 
hau had no return of pain, no paroxysm ; but a singulaj- 
lightness c/f body, eloquent of the change .wrought in 
him and the youth and strength that were to come, had 
done*what coufcl be done to combat the terrors^of the 
=§oul, natmttl in his situation. Pale «he was, despite the 
potion; ignite of it he trembled and sweated. But he 
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knew/imselfichanged, and sick at heart as he whs, he could 
fcnly guess at the depths of nervous despair to *2vhich he 
must have fallen had he not taken the wondrous draught 
There was that to the good. That to the good. He 
would Jive. And life was the great thing after all; life 
arid health, and strength. If he had sold hi£ soul, his 
country, his friends, at least he would live—if naught 
happeHtd to him to-night. If naught—but ah, the 
thought pierced him to..the heart. He who had proved 
hims&lf in old days rro mean soldier in the fi^ld, who had 
won honour in more than one fight, felt his brow grow 
damp, his knees grow flaccid, knew himself a coward. 
For the life which he must risk was not the old life, but 
the new one which he had bought so dearly; the new one 
for which he had given his soul, his country, and his 
friends. And he dared not risk that! He dared not let 
the winds of heaven blow too roughly orT'th^t I If aught 
befel him this night, the irony of it! The mockery of it! 
The deadly, deadly folly of it! 

He sweated at the thought. He cursed, cursed frantic- 
ally his folly in omitting to give himself out for worse 
than he was ; in omitting to take to his bed early in the 
day j. Then he might haye kept it through the night, 
through the fi^ht; then he might have avoided jisks. 
Now he felt that e\tary ball discharged at a venture must 
strike him ; that if he showed so much as his face at a 
window death musfcfrihtd its opportunity. He would not 
have dared to pass through a s^eet on a windy ‘day now 
—for if a tile fell it must fall on him. *And he must 
fight! He must fight! 

His manhood shrivelled within him at the thought. 
He shuddered. He was still shuddering, when on the 
shutter which masked the casement came a knock, Ihrice 
repeated. A cautious knock of which the /"-re sound" 
implied an understanding. 
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The Syndic remained motionless, glaring at the \s§ndo\v. 
EverytHlng on a night ljjce this, and to an uneasy con¬ 
science, menaced danger. At length it occurred to him 
that the applicant might be Louis, whom he had sent with 
the message to the Porte Neuve: and he took the lamp 
and went to admit him, albeit reluctantly, for what tlid 
the booby mean by returning? It was late, and only to 
open at this hour might, in the light cast by aftdTevents, 
raise suspicions. 

But it \gas not Louis. The lamp flickering in the 
draught of the doorway disclosed a huge dusky form, 
glimmering metallic here and there, that in a trice pushed 
him back, passed by him, entered. It was Bastcrga. 
The Syndic shut the door, and staggered rather than 
walked after him to the parlour. There the Syndic set 
down the lamp, and turned to the scholar, his face a 
picture o^gsuilty terror. “What is it?” he muttered. 
“ What has happened ? Is—the thing put off? ” 

The other's aspect answered his question. A black 
corselet with shoulder pieces, \md 0 a feathered steel cap 
raised Bastcrga’s huge sTature almost to the gigantic. 
Nor did it nced'this to render him singular ; to draw the 
eye to him a second time and a third? Tile man hjmsclf 
in^ljiis hoiy of his success, this monjpnt of conscious 
daring, of refiance on his star and ^is strength, towered 
in the room like a demi-god. “ No,” he answered, with 
a ponderous, exultant smile, slow^to come, slmv to go. 
“No, lesser Blondel. ^Far from it. It has not been 
put off.” 

“Something has been discovered ? ” 

“ No. We are here. That is all.” 

T|je Syndic supported himself by a hand pressed hard 
against the table behind him. “Here?" he gasped. 

You al^Jiere? You have the tpwn already? It is 
fcnpo$?i{))e\ 
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“We have* three hundred men in the Corraterie,” 
Basterga answered. “ We hojd the Tertasse Gate, and 
the Monnaye. The Porte Neuve is cut off, and at 
our mercy; it will be taken when we give the signal. 
Beyond* it four thousand men are waiting totenter. We t 
hold Geneva in our grip at last—at last! ” And in an 
accent half tragic, half ironic, he declaimed :— 

“ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniae I TuinufS Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria Teucrowim 1 Ferus omnia Jupiter ArgjOS 
Transtulit!" < 

And then more lightly, “If you doubt me, how am I 
here ? ” he asked. And he extended his huge arms in 
the pride of his strength. “ Exercise your warrant now 
—if you can, Messer Syndic. Syndic,” he continued in a 
tone of mockery, “ where is your warrant now? I have 
but this moment,” he pointed to wet stains on his 
corselet, “ slain one of your guards. Do justice, Syndic! 

I have seized‘one of your gates by force. Avenge it,.: 
Syndic ! Syndic ? ha ! ha ! Here is an end of Syndics.” 

The Syndic gasped. He wtis a hard man, not to say 
an arrogant one, little used to opposition; one who, 
times and again, hud ridden rough-shod over the views 
of his fellows. ^To be jeered at, after this fashion, to, be 
scorned send mockeM by this man who in the beginning" 
had talked so silkily, moved so humbly, evinced so much 
respect, played the ffO@r scholar so well, was a bitter pill. 
He asked himself if it was for^this he had betrayed his 
city ; if it was for this he had sold his Vriends. And 
then—then he remembered that it was not for this—not 
for this, but, for life, dear life, warm life, that he had done 
this thing. And, swallowing the rage that was rising 
within him, he calmed himself. 

“ It is better to cease to be Syndic than cp>-» to live*” 
he said coldly. 
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But j:he other had no mind to return to their former ge¬ 
lations., “ True, O sage ►” he answered contemptuously. 
"But why not both? Because—shall I tell you?'’ 

“ I hear-” 

“ YeSj and I hear too! The city is rising! ” Bas^rga 
listened a moment. “Presently they will ring the alarm- 
bell, and-” 

“If you stay here some one mayjfind you ! ” 

“And find me with you ? ,p Basterga rejoined. He 
knew that? he ought to go, for his own sake as well as 
the Syndic’s. lie knew that nothing was to be made 
and much might be lost by the disclosure that was on 
his tongue. But he was intoxicated with the success 
which he had gained ; with the clang of arms, and the 
glitter of his armed presence. The true spirit of the 
man, as happens in intoxication of another kind, rose 
to the i*Kfia.ce, cruel, waggish, insolent—of an insolence 
long restrained, the insolence of the scholar, who always 
in secret, now in the "light, panted to repay the slights 
he had sufTemd, the patronage *of leaders, the scoffs 
of power. “^\y,” he continued, "they may find me 
with you!* But if you*do not mind, I need not. And 
I was just asking you—wh^ not both? Life and^jower, 
irfy friend P’i 

“You know,” Blondcl answered, breathing quickly. 
How he hated the man! How gladly would he have 
laid him dead at his feet! For if the fool stayed here 
prating, if lfce were foi.vd here by those who within a 
few moments would come wiWt the alarm, he was himself 
a lost map. All would be known. 

That was the fear in Blondel’s mind ; fhe alarm was 
growing loud«r each moment, and drawing nearer. Anri 
then in a twinkling, in two or three sentences, Casterga 
jput thafVjar into the second placfc, and set in its scat 
emotiono that brooked no rival. 

• # - 23 ' 
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*“ Wliy not “both ? ” he said, jeering. “ Live ^nd be 
Syndic, both? Because you had the scholar’c ill, eh, 
Messer Blondel ? Or because your physician said you 
had it—jto whom I paid a good price—for the advice ? ” 
The devil seemed to look out of the man’s eyes, as he 
spoke in short sentences, each pointed, each conveying a 
heart-stib to its hearer. 

“ To whom—you .gave ? ” Blondel muttered, his eyes 
dilated. 

“ A good price—for the advice ! < A good price to tell 
you, you had it.” 

The magistrate’s face swelled till it was almost purple, 
his hands gripped the front of his coat, and pressed hard 
against his breast. “ But—the pains ? ” he muttered. 
“ Did you—but no,” with a frightful grimace, “ you lie! 
you lie! ” 

“ Did I bribe him—to give you those too ?’ v die other 
answered, witl\ a ruthless laugh v “ You have alighted 
on it, most grave and reverend sage. You have alighted 
on the exact fact, so clever are .you ! That was precisely 
what I did some months back, after I heard that you, 
being fearful as riel; men are, h&d been to Mm for some 
fancied ill. You had two medicines? You remember? 
The one save, the ^pthcr soothed your tpdbble. /ftid 
now that you understand, now that your mind is free 
from care, and you c^jrt .sleep without fear of the scholar’s 
ill—will you not thank me for your cure, Messer Bkmdel?” 

“ Thank you?” the magistrat^panted. "vThank you?” 
He stepped back two pacds, groping with his hands, as if 
hfc sought to support himself by the table from which he 
had advanced. 

“Ay, thank.me!” 

" No,“but I will pay you l ” and with the word,Blondel» 
snatched from the taoie a pistol which he had/iaid withiq 
his reach an hour earlier. Before the giant,toortfident in 
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his size, •discovered Tiis danger, the muzzle was at his 
breast.* It was too late to move theit—three pa<?s 
divided *the men; but, in his haste to raise the pistol, 
Blondel had not shaken from it the handkerchief under 
which he Jrad hidden it, and the lock fell on a morsel 
of the ^uff. The next moment Basterga’s huge l^nd ' 
struck aside the useless weapon, and flung Blondel gasp¬ 
ing against the wall. 

“Fool!” the scholar cried, towering above the baffled, 
shrinking man whose attempt hjid placed hirrk at his 
mercy. ,|J Think you that Ca;sar Basterga was born to 
perish by your hand ? That the gods made me what 1 
am, I who carry to-night the fortunes of a nation and the 
fate of a king, that I might fall by so pitiful a creature 
as you ! Ay, ’tis the alarm-bell, you are right. And by- 
and-by your friends will be here. It is a wonder,” he 
continued, with a cruel look, “that they arc not here 
already^bu£ perhaps they have enough to fill their 
hands 1 And come or stay— if they b^ like you, poor 
fool, weak in body as in vat—I care not! I, Caisar 
Basterga, this flight lord of Geneva, and in the time to 
come, and thaaks to you——" 

“ Curse jfciu ! ” Blondel gasped. u 

“That which 1 dare be'sworn you have dreamt of 
bfing! ”—fi*e scholar continued witl^ a subtle smile. 
“The Grand Duke’s alter ego. Mayor of the Palace, 
Adviser to his Highness! Yes, I hit you there? I 
touch you there! Oh, vanity of nttle men, 4 thought 
so! ’’ He broke off* Jnd listened, as sharp on one 
another two gun-shots rang* out at no great distance 
from the house. A third followed as he hearkened: and 
on it a swelling wave of sound that rose wifh each second 
lou«fer and riba re r. “Ay, ’tis known npw!’’ Basterga 
i resume^ in a tone more quiet, but not less wnfldcnt. 
“And I mast go, my dear friend—foho thought a minute 
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ago to speed pie for ever. Know* that it lies not in 
hands mean as Yours to harm Caesar Basterga of £adua! 
And that to-night, of all nights' I bear a charmed life! 

I carry, Syndic, a kingdom and its fortunes! ” 

He seemed to swell with the thought, an<J in com¬ 
panion of the sickly man scowling darkly on him from 
the wall, he did indeed look a king, as he turned to the 
door, fluiag it wide and passed into the passage. With 
only the street door between him and the hub-bub that 
was beginning to fill t the night, he could measure the 
situation. He had stayed late. The beat of many feet 
hastening one way—towards the Porte Tertasse—the 
clatter of weapons as here and there a man trailed his 
pike on the stones, the roar of rising voices, the rattle of 
metal as some one hauled a chain across the end of the 
Bourg du Four and hooked it—sounds such as these 
might have alarmed an ordinary man who knew himself 
cut off from his party, and isolated among foes.' 8 '' 

But Basterga (lid not quail. His belief in his star was 
genuine ; he was intoxicated with the success which he 
fancied lay within his g*rasp. He carried *Ca:sar and his 
fortunes! was it in mean men to harm him? Nay,so 
confident was he, th;p when he Ifad opened fne door he 
stood kn instant on the threshold viewing the strange 
scene, and quotedMvitl^. an appreciation as strange— 

0 

“At domus interior gemitu miscroque tumultu 
Miscetur, penit«*qve cavae plangoribus aedes 
Femincis ululant; ferit aurea sidera clamor”— 

from his favourite poet. After which without hesitation 
but, also without hurry he turned and plunged^ into the 
stream of passers that was hurrying towards the Porte 
Tertasse. ( 

He ha<f been right not to quail. In the medley of light 
and shadow which filial the Bourg du Four and tf!e streets ^ 
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about the Town Hall, in the confusion, in*the ru^Jt of all 
in one direction and with one intent, no one paid heed to 
him, or Supposed him to belong to the enemy. Some 
cried “To theTreille! They arc there! To the Treille I” 
And thesft wheeled that way. But more, guidqfi by the 
sounds mf conflict, held on to the point where the sliort, 
narrow street of the Tertasse turned left-handed out of 
the equally narrow Rue de la Cite—the latterHeading 
onwards to the Porte de la hfon n*ye, and the bridges. 
Here, at $he meeting of the two cqjifined lanes, overhung 
by timbered houses,*and old gables of strange shapes, a 
desperate conflict was being fought. The Savoyards, 
masters of the gate, had undertaken to push their way 
into the town by the Rue Tertasse; not doubting that 
they would be supported by-and-by, upon the entrance 
of their main body through the Porte Neuve. They had 
proceeded no farther, however, than the junction with the 
Rue dtTTa Cit£—a point where darknes- was made visible 
by two dim oil lamp?—before, the alajm being given, 
they found themselves confronted by a dozen half-clad 
townsfolk, fresh from their beds* of whom five or six 
were at once laid low. The survivors, however, fought 
with desperation, giving back, foot«by foot; and as the 
alarm fle\^ abroad and the city rose, every moment 
brought thefdefenders a rcinforcenjent — som* father just 
roused from sleep, armed with the chance weapon that 
came to hand, or some youth p^n’iiig for his first fight. 
The a&ailants, therefore, found themselves stayed; slowly 
they were tfriven back* in to the narrow gullet of the 
Tertasse. Even there they $ere put to it to hold their 
ground against an cvcr-increasing swarm of citizens, 
whom despair and the knowledge that they were fighting 
on ^heir hearths, for their wives, and fo^ their children, 
* brought up in renewed strength. # 

In the Tertasse, however, where it was not possible to 
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outflank* them* and no dark side-alley, vomitfng now 
aril! again a desperate man, gaye one to death, £ score 
could hold out against a hundred. Here then, tfith the 
gateway at their backs—whence three or four could fire 
over theii;heads—the Savoyards stood stubbornly at bay, 
awaiting the reinforcements which they were sure would 
come from the Porte Neuve. They were picked troops 
not easily discouraged ; and they had no fear that aught 
serious had happened?' Byt they asked impatiently why 
D’Albigny with the plain body did not cojne; why 
Brunaulieu with the Monnaye in his* hands did not see 
that the time was opportune. They chafed at the delay. 
Give the city time to array itself, let it recover from its 
first surprise, and all their forces might scarcely avail to 
crush opposition. 

It was at this moment, when the burghers had drawn 
back a little that they might deliver a decisive attack, 
that Bastcrga came up. Fabri the Synd'C had taken 
the command, ayd had shouted to y.ll who had windows 
looking on the lane to light them. He had arrayed his 
men in some sort of order and was on the point of giving 
the word to charge, when he heard the steps of Basterga 
and some others coming up he waited to all&w them to 
join him. The instant they arrived he gave f the word, 
and followed by s&me t thirty burghers armed" with haft- 
pikes, halberds, anything the men had been able to 
snatch up, lie chargcc^thp Savoyards bravely. 

In the rfarrow lane but four or five could fight abreast, 
and the Grand Duke’s men wer <f clad in stdel and well 
armed. Nevertheless Fabfi bore back the first line, 
pressed on them stoutly, and amid a wild >m$Ue of 
struggling men and waving weapons, began to drive 
the troop, in spite of a fierce resistance, ihto the gfcte. 
If he could do this and enter with them, even tljg^gh he 
lost half his men, he might save the city. 
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But tile Savoyards, though they gave back, g^ve back 
slowlyf Within twenty # paces of the ga\e the advance 
waverefl, stopped, hung an instant. Of that instant 
Basterga took advantage. He had moved on unde¬ 
tected, with the rearmost burghers: now h^ saw his 
opportunity and seized it. He flung to either sid* the' 
man to right and left of him. He struck down, almost 
with the same movement, the man in front. He rushed 
on Fabri, who in the middle # of ttoe first line was sup¬ 
porting, {hough far from young*a single combat with 
one of the Savoyard leaders. On him Bastcrga’s coward 
weapon alighted without warning, and laid him low. To 
strike down another, and turning, range himself in the 
van of the foreigners with a mighty “ Savoy! Savoy! ” 
was Basterga’s next action ; and it sufficed. The panic- 
stricken burghers, apprised of treason in their ranks, gave 
back every way. The Savoyards saw their advantage, 
ralliedTand pressed them. Speedily the Italians regained 
the ground they had .lost, and with the Jail form of their 
champion fighting in the vai\, began to sweep the towns¬ 
folk back into* the Rue rlc la Cite* 

But arrive* at the meeting of the ways, Basterga’s 
followers ^paused, hesitating to expose, their flank by 
entering {his second street. The Genevese s;tw this, 
rallied in their turn, and for a mordent seemed to be 
holding their own. But three or four of their doughtiest 
fighters lay stark in the kennel, J^hcy had no longer a 
leade?, they were poorly armed and hastily* collected ; 
and devotefi as they uVre, it needed little to renew the 
panic and start them in utter rout. Basterga saw this, 
and when h : s men still hung back, neglecting the golden 
opportunity, he rushed forward, almost ’'alone, until he 
stood conspicuous between the two bands—the one hesi- 
tatinga&p come on, the other hesitating to fly. 

“Ssiyoy!” he thundered. “Villc gagnee I The city 
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ris ours ! t *Cowafds, come on!” And waving tos nalberd 

abiHre his head, ne beckoned to Ijis followers to advance. 

Had they done so, had they charged on the instant, 
they had changed all for him, and perhaps all for Geneva. 
.But they hung a moment, and the next, as in shame they 
drew*themselves together for the charge, their chimpion 
stooped forward with a shrill scream. The next instant 
he received full on his nape a heavy iron pot, that de¬ 
scending with tremendous, force from a window above 
him, rolled from him broken into three pieces 

He went down under the blow as if a sledge-hammer 
had struck him ; and so sudden, so dramatic was the 
fall—his armour clanging about him—that for an instant 
the two bands held their hands and stood staring, as 
indifferent crowds stand and gaze in the street. A dozen 
on the patriots’ side knew the house from which the mar- 
mite fell, and marked it; and half as many sawjit the 
small window whence it came the grey locks and stern 
wrinkled face oft an aged woman.* The effect on the 
burghers was magical. As*if the act symbolised not 
only the loved ones for whom th&y fought, but the dire 
distress to which they were come, they rRshed on the 
foreign men-at-avms with a .\oirit and a fury hitherto 
unknown. With ^ ringing shout of “ Mere R,oyaume ^ 
Mere Royaume ! ”—raked by those who knew the old 
woman, and taken up by many who did not—they swept 
the foe, shaken by the kill of their leader, alongr the 
narrow Terfasse, pressed on them, and, still shouting the 
new war-cry, entered the gateway along with them. 

“ M6re Royaume ! Mere B&yaumc ! ” The name rang 
savagely in the groining of the arch, echoed dulty in the 
obscurity in which the fierce struggle went on. Agd 
men struck to fts rhythm, and men died to it. And 
men who ficard it thus gtnd lived never forgot it, nrf'ever 
went back in their minds to that night without recaljjng it 
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To one man, flurr&d already, and a ccavard heart, 
the name carried a paralysing assurance of doom. He 
had seen Basterga fall—by this woman’s hand of all 
hands in the world—and he had been the first to flee. 
But in thy lane he tripped over Fabri, he fell ljcadlong, 
and onJy raised himself in time to gain the gateway a 
few feet in front of the avenging pikes. Still, he might 
escape, he hoped to escape, through the gate and into 
the open Corraterie. But the first to reach the gates 
had taken in hand to shut thcip, and so to prevent 
the townsfolk reaching the Corraterie. One of the great 
doors, half-closed, blocked his way, and instinctively— 
ignorant how far behind him the pike-points were—he 
sprang aside into the guard-room. 

His one chance now—for he was cut off, and knew 
it—lay in reaching the staircase and mounting to the 
roof. A bound carried him to the door, he grasped the 
handler* But. a fugitive who had only a second before 
saved himself that way, took him for a j^ursuer, dragged 
the door close and held it—held it in spite of his efforts 
and his imprecations. • • 

Five seconds*ten, perhaps, Grio—for he it was—wasted 
in struggling vainly with the door. The man on the 
other side clung to it with a despair equal to his own. 
Ftve seconds, ten, [>erhaps ; but i^i thtu spyce of time, 
short as it was, the man paid smartly for the sins of his 
life. When the time of grace h # ad elapsed, with a pike- 
point a few inches from his back and the gleaming eyes 
of an avengiflg burgher Wiind it, he fled shrieking round 
the table. lie might even yethave escaped by a chance ; 
for all was confusion, and though there was a glare thfcre 
was no light. But he stumbled over th<? body of the 
maif whom h£ had slain without pity a few hours before. 

• He fel^writhing, and died on the floor, undcr% dozen 
Jjlows, as beasts die in the shamblA. 
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“ Royaume! Mbre Royauftie ! ” The cry—the 
laot cry he heard—swelled louder and louder. lA swept 
through the gate, It passed through to the open, and 
bore far along the Corraterie, far along the ramparts, 
ay, to thfj open country, the earnest of victory, earnest 
of vengeance. 

Geneva was saved. He who would have betrayed it, 
slain like Pyrrhus the Epirote by a woman’s hand, lay 
dead in the dark lane*. behind the house in which he had 
lived. 
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TIIE DAWN^ 

ANNE Was but on* of some thousands of women who 
passed through the trial of that night; who heard the 
vague sounds of disquiet that roused them at midnight 
grow to sharp alarms, and these again—to the dull, 
pulsing music of the tocsin—swell to the uproar of a 
deadly conflict waged by desperate men in narrow 
streets. She was but one of thousands who that night 
heard*fate knocking at their hearts; who praying, sick 
with fear, for the return of their men, showed white faces 
at barred windows, and by ever)’ teasing light that 
passed along*the lane .viewed l*ng years of loneliness 
or widowhood 

But A me had this burden also^ that she had of her¬ 
self sent her man into dagger; her man, who,*but for 
her pleading, but for her bidding, mi^ht not have gone. 
And that thought, though she h.fll <jonc hcT duty, laid a 
cdld grip upon her heart. Her work it was if he lay at 
this moment stark in some dark*allcv, the Jirst victim 
of the ass^ilt; or, sor^y wounded, cried for water; or 
waited in pain where none ^>ut the stricken heard him. 
The thought bowed her to the ground, sent her t<j her 
prayers, took from her alike all memory of the danger 
thSt had menaced her this morning, and all conscious¬ 
ness gf that which now threatened her, a helpl^s woman, 
if the town were taken. • 

Th8 house, having its back on the Rue de la Cite, at 
* & 
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the po^t whefc that street joined the Tertasse, |jj:ood in 
the heart of the conflict; and *almost from the foment 
of the first attack on the Porte Neuve, which Claude was 
in time to witness, was a centre of fierce and deadly- 
fighting* Anne dared not leave her mother, who, 
strange to say, slept through the early alarms'; and it 
was bowed on the edge of her mother’s bed—that bed 
beside which she had tasted so much of happiness and 
so much of grief—that she passed, not knowing what the 
turning page might show, the first j^our of aftxiety and 
suspense. 

The report of a shot shook her frame. A scream 
stabbed her like a knife. Lower and lower she thrust 
her face amid the bed-clothes, striving to shut out sound 
and knowledge; or, woman-like, she raised her pale, 
beseeching face that she might listen, that she might 
hope. If he fell would they tell her? And how.he fell, 
and where? Or would they hold her strange to him? 
Would she never hear ? 

Suddenly her mother opened her eyes, lay a while 
listening, then slowly sat up and looked ^at her. Anne 
saw the awakening alarm in the. dear face, that in some 
mysterious way recalled its youth; and she fancied that 
to her other troubles, the misery of one of the old parox¬ 
ysms was going tQ bL added. At such an hour, with 
such sounds of terror filling the night, with such a glare 
dancing on the ceiling the first attack had come on, 
years before. Then the alarm,.had been fictitious; to¬ 
night the calamity which the poor woman had imagined, 
was happening with every circumstance of peril and 
alarm. 

But Madame Royaume’s face, though anxious and 
serious, Retained to an astonishing extent its sanity. 
Whether the strange dream which she had had earlier 
in the night had prepared her for the state of things to 
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wmcn sne awoke, or the weeks and maftths w*hich ljad • 
elaps&i since that old # nlarin of fire dropped in some 
inexplicable way from her—and as one shock had upset, 
another restofcd the balance of her mind—certain it is 
that An*e, watching her with a painful interest, found* 
her sane. Nor did Madame Royaume’s first \ 9 ords 
dispel the impression. 

“They hold out? ” she asked, grasping her d; 1 hghtcr’s 
hand and pressing it. “ They holt! out ? ” 

“ Yes, ^cs, they hold out,” Amte answered, hoping to 
soothe her. And She patted the hand that clasped hers. 

“ Have no fear, dear, all will go well.” 

“If they have faith and hold out,” the aged woman 
replied, listening to the strange medley of sounds that 
rose to them. 

“ They will, they will,” Anne faltered. 

“ But there is need of every one ! ” 

“ T? 5 ey ar® gone, dear," the girl answered, repressing 
a sob with difficulty.* “ We arc alone ii*the house." 

“So it should be,” Madame Jioyaume replied, with 
sternness. “ The man fo the wall, the maid to the pall 1 
It was ever sol ” # 

A low ?ry burst from Anne’s Itps. ' “ God fqrbid! ” 
she wailcc^ “ God forbid ! God havc^nercy ! ” 

The next moment she could* have bitten out her 
tongue; she knew that such words and such a cry were 
of all others the most likely to exaite her patient. But 
after some obscure fashion their positions seemed this 
night to be reversed. I?was the mother who in her turn 
patted her daughter’s hand^ind sought to soothe her. 

“Ay, God forbid,” she said softly. “JJut man must 

do Jus part. I mind when-" She paused. Her 

eyes travelling round the room, fixed thifr ga ic on the 
fireplttte. She seemed to be perplexed by something 
she say there, and Anne, still fearing a recurrence of 
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hy illnds, askid her hurriedly what it was. “ What is it, 
mother ? ” she said, leaning ov«r her, and foIlowfSg the 
direction of her eyes. “ Is it the great pot you aire look¬ 
ing at ? ” 

“Ay,”’Madame Royaume answered slowlyi “How 
comes it here ? ” ' 

“There was no one below,” Anne explained. “I 
brought it up this morning. Don’t you remember? 
There is no fire below.” 

“No>” 

“ That is all, mother. You saw me bring it up.” 

“ Ay ? ” And then after a pause: “ Let it down a 
hook.” 

“ But-" 

“ Let it down, child ! ” And when Anne, to soothe 
her, had obeyed and let the great pot down until the fire 
licked its sides, “ Is it full ? ” Madame asked. 

“ Half-full, mother.” 

“ It will do.”r And for a time the woman in the bed 
was silent. . •- , 

Outside there was noise enough. The windows in the 
room looked into the Corraterje, from ’’which side no 
more than passing bounds cf conflict rose to them ; the 
pounding of running feet, sharp orders, a sho v t, and then 
another. But the la .ding without the bedroom door 
looked down by a high-set window into the nar/ow 
Tertasse ; and from^his, though the door was shut, rose 
an inferno of noise, the clash of steel, the cries of the 
wounded, the shouts of the nghters. The townsfolk, 
rallying from their first alarm, were driving the enemy 
out of the Rur de la Cit6, penning him into the Tertasse, 
and preparing to carry that street. , t 

On a ( sudden there came, not a cessation of the up¬ 
roar, but a change in its character. It was a& if the* 
current of a river were momentarily stayed a$d pent-* 
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up; and then with a mighty crashing cf timblfcs ar^J 
shifting of pebbles, and a din as of the world’s end, began 
to run tffe other way. Anne’s face turned a shade paler; 
so appalling was the noise, she would fain have stopped 
her ears. "But her mother sat up. 

“ Whft is it?” she asked eagerly. “ What is it?” 

"Dear mother, do not fret! It must be-” 

“ Go and see, child! Go to the window in the passage, 
and see! ” Madame Royaume persisted. 

Anne had no wish^to go, no wish’to see. She pictured 
her lover in the mSU'e whence rose those appalling cries ; 
and gladly would she have hidden her head in the bed¬ 
clothes and poured out her heart in prayer for him. But 
Madame persisted, and she yielded, went into the passage 
and opened the small window. With the cold air entered 
a fresh volume of sound. On the walls and timbered 
gables opposite her—and so near that she could well- 
nigh touch tHbm with her extended arm—strange lights 
played luridly ; and hCre and there, at doitners on a level 
with her, pale faces showed and vanished by turns. 

She looked down. For a moment, in the confusion, 
in the med|py of moving forms, she could discern little 
or nothing. Then, as her ej«s bccaihe more accustomed 
teethe sigh* t she made out that the tide of conflict was 
running inward into the town, a -4gn s that ttic invaders 
were gaining the mastery. 

“ Wey ?” Madame Royaume asked?her voice querulous. 

Anne strode to say something that would soothe her 
mother. But a sob choked her, and when she regained 
her speech she felt herself impelled, she knew not wjjy, 
to tell the truth. “ I fear our people arc /ailing back,” 
she tfnurmur^fh trembling so violently that she could 
barely stand. 

* far? Where are they, clyld?” Her mother's 

"voice was eager. “ Where are they ? ” 

24 
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t “ Thtfy are Almost under the window! ” And then 
withdrawing her head with a shudder, while she clung for 
support to the frame of the window: “They are fighting 
underneath me now,” she said. “ God pity them ! ” 

“ Ancf who is—are we still getting the wofst of it?” 

Forced by a kind of fascination, Anne !oo*ked out 
again.^ “ Yes, there is one man, a big man, leads them 
3n,” she said, in the voice of one who, painfully absorbed 
in a sight, reports it involuntarily. “ He is driving our 
people before him. ‘Ah! he has struck one«down this 
moment. He is almost underneath us now. But his 
people will not follow him ! They are standing. He— 
he waves them on ! ” 

“ He is beneath us?” Madame’s voice sounded strangely 
near, strangely insistent. But Anne, wrapt in what she 
saw, did not heed it. 

“Yes! He is a dozen paces in front of his mqp. He 
is underneath us now. He urges them t*o follow him! 
He towers abAve them ! He is——” 

She broke off; close to her sounded a heavy breath¬ 
ing, that even above the babel of the street caught her 
car. She drew in her head, leoked, and, overwrought 
by that which she had be<in witnessing, she shrieked 
aloud. 

Beside ftcr, bepdifig under the weight of the great 
steaming pot, stood her mother! Her mother, who»had 
scarcely ]eft her bdUrcfom twice in a twelvemoyth, nor 
crossed it as many times in ji week. But it was her 
mother; endowed at this pass, and for the instant, with 
supernatural strength. For even as Anne recoiled thun¬ 
derstruck, the old woman lifted the huge marmite, half¬ 
full and steaming as it was, to the ledge pf the window, 
steadied it there an instant, and then, with the gleaming 
eyes and set pale fare of an avenging prophetess, thrust 
it forth. 
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A second they gazed at one another *ith suspended 
breath? Then from the.street below rose a wild shrift*, 
a crash? and lo, the huge pot lay shattered in the kennel 
beside the man whom, Heaven directed, it had slain. As 
if the shftck of its fall stayed for an instant wen the. 
moverrlhnt of the world, a silence fell on all: then, a:? the 
roar of conflict rose again, louder, more vengeful, with a 
new note in it, she caught her mother in her armfc 

“ Mother! Mother ! “ she cjicd.* " Mother : " 

The elder woman was white to the lips. " Get me to 
..bed !” she muttered “Get me to bed!” She had lost 
the power even to stand. That she had ever borne, even 
for a yard, the great pot which it taxed Anne’s utmost 
strength to carry upstairs was a miracle. Hut a miracle 
were all the circumstances connected with the act. 

Anne carried her back and laid her on the bed, greatly 
fearing for her. And thenceforth for a while the girl’s 
horizon, so •wale and stormy an instant before, was 
narrowed to the bed beside which slu:* stood, narrowed 
to the dear fcice on which the lamplight fell, disclos¬ 
ing its death-like pallor. For the time Anne forgot 
even her loveT, was dpaf to the struggle outside, was 
unmindfu? of the flight of the hoifrs. For her, .Geneva 
plight have lain at peace, the night beqp as other nights, 
the house below been heavy witl^the breathing of tired 
slgepcrs. She looked neither to the right nor the left, 
until under her loving hands M«rd«»ne Royauinc revived, 
opened her^yes and smiled—the smile she lffid for one 
face only in the world. 

By that time Anne had Tost count of the time. It 
might Be hard on morning, it might bp a little after 
midnight £)ne thing only was clear, the lamp required 
oil, and to get it she must descend to tlfe ground floor. 
She fl^>ened the door and listened, wondering clully how 
the conflict had gone. She had Inst count of that also. 

24 
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% The Sfnall wfndow at the head of the auurs remained 
open as they had left it; and through it a ceaseleslf hum, 
as of a hive of bees swarming, poured in from thS' night, 
and told of multitudes astir. The alarm-bell had ceased 
to ring, ttie wilder sounds of conflict had died down ; in 
the*parts about the Tertasse the combat appearto be 
at an end. But this might be either because resistance 
had ctfiised, or because the battle had rolled away to 
other quarters, or—which .she scarcely dared to hope— 
because* the foe had been driven out. 

As she stood listening, she shivered in the cold air 
that came from the window. She felt as if she had 
been beaten, and knew that this came of the shocks she 
had suffered and the long strain. She feared for her 
nerves, and hated to go down into the dark parts of the 
house as if some danger lurked there. She longed for 
morning, for the light; and thought of Claude and his 
fate, and wondered why the thought of hit danger did 
not move her tp weeping, as it had moved her a few 
hours earlier. , . 

In truth she was worn out. The effort to revive her 1 
mother had cost her the last renjains of Strength. Her 
feet as,she descended the sta : rs were of lead, the brazen 
notes of the alari®-bell hummed in her ears. .When she 
reached the^living-roojp she set the lamp on one of the 
tables and sat down wearily, with her eyes on the cqld, 
empty hearth and oi»the settle where she had sat with 
his arms al&out her. And now, if ever, she^must weep ; 
but she could not. 

The lamp burned low, atfd cast smoky shadows on the 
ceiling and thp walls. The shuttered windows showed 
their dead faces. The cheerful soul of the room had parsed 
from it with tRe fire, leaving thfe shell gloomy, lifeless, 
repellent. Anne drowsed a moment in sheer exhaustion, 
and would have slept, if the lamp on the point of # expir-‘ 
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ing h^d not emitted a sound and roused’her. #he rose 
reluctantly, dragged hcriclf to the great cupboard un5cr 
the stairs, and, having lighted a rushlight at the dying 
flame, put out the lamp and refilled it. 

She w?is about to rc-light it, and had taken *the rush-, 
light if! her hand for the purpose, when she heard through 
the shuttered windows and the barred door a growing 
clamour; the tramp of heavy feet, the hum <3C many 
voices, the buzz of a crowd that, hi most as soon as she 
awoke t& its near presence, came* to a stand before the 
house. The tumult of voices raised all at once in different 
keys did not entirely drown the clash of arms ; and while 
she stood, sullenly regarding the door, and resigned to 
the inevitable, whatever it might be, thin shafts of light 
pierced the shutters and stabbed the gloom about her. 

With that a hail-storm of knocks fell on the door 
and^on the shutters. A dozen voices cried, “Open! 
Open!” 'Pile jangle of a halberd as its bearer let the 
butt drop heavily oti the stone steps added force to the 
summons. 

Anne’s first impulse was to retreat upstairs, and leave 
them to <^o tJTeir worst Her next—she was in a state 
of collapse in which resistance scorned' useless—was to 
^>pen. SJic moved to the door, unci, with cold hands 
removed the huge bars and let d^wn the chain. It was 
oaly when she had done so much, when it remained 
only ^o unlock, that she wavered ;othat she trembled to 
think on what the crowd might be bent, and tohat might 
be her fate at their hantls. She paused then, with her 
fingers on the key ; but not Tor long. She remembered 
that, before she descended, she had he^rd neither shot 
nor cry. Resistance therefore had ceased, and that of 
a single house, held by two helpless wefrnen, could avail 
notiung, could but excite to fury # and reprisals. 

She turned the key and oj>ened. The lights dazzled 

a 
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h^r. 'Pile doorway, as she stood faltering, almost^ faint¬ 
ing, before it, seemed to be full erf grotesque dancing faces, 
some swathed in bandages, others powder-blackened, 
some hot with excitement, others pallid with fatigue. 
They wdre such faces, piled one above the otfler, as are 
seen in bad dreams. * 

On the intruders’ side, those who pressed in first saw a 
girl stftmgely quiet, who held the door wide for them. 
“My mother is ill,” she said in«a voice that strove for 
composure; if they wSre the enemy^her only*hope, her 
only safety, lay in courage. “ And she is old,” she con¬ 
tinued. “ Do not harm her.” 

“We come to do harm neither to you nor to her," a 
voice replied. And the foremost of the troop, a thick 
dwarfish man with a huge two-handed sword, stood aside. 
“ Messer Baudichon,” he said to one behind him, “ this is 
the daughter.” . 

She knew the fat, sturdy councillor—whb in Geneva 
did not?—and through her stupor*she recognised him, 
although a great bandage swathed half hi* head, and he 
was pale. And, beginning to have an inkling that things 
were well, she began also to tremble. By his f side stood 
Messer^Pctitot—she knew hiiw, too, he had been Syndic 
the year before—*nd a man in hacked and blqftd-stained 
armour with*his arm a sling and his face black with 
powder. These three, and behind them a dpzen others 
—men whom she had* seen on high days robed in velvet, 
but who n&w wore, one and all, the ugly marks of that 
night’s work—looked on her witn a strange benevolence. 
And Baudichon took her hand. 

“ We do not. come to harm you,” he said. f ‘ On the 
contrary wc come to thank you and yours. Jn the name 
of the cit^ of Geneva, and of all those here with me--” 

“ Ay I Ay! ” shouted Jehan Brosse, the tailor. And 
he rang his sword on the doorstep. “ Ay 1 Ay l "• 
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- we come to thank you for the blow struck litis night < 
from this house! That it rid us of one of our worst foes 
was admail thing, girl. But that it put heart into our 
burghers and strength into their arms at a critical moment 
was another and a greater thing. Which shall not, i£ 
Genc\% stand—as stand by God’s pleasure she shal^ the 
stronger for this night’s work—be forgotten ! The name 
of Mere Royaumc will at the next meeting of the*Grenter 
Council be inscribed synong ^he liamcs of those whom 
the Fre«*City thanks for their scAices this nighf! ” 

A murmur of stern approval that began with those in 
the house rolled through the doorway and was echoed by 
the waiting throng that filled the street. 

She was weeping. All it meant, all it might mean, 
what warranty of powerful friends, what fame beyond the 
reach of dark stories, or a woman’s spite, she could not 
yet understand, she could not yet appreciate. But some¬ 
thing, the cify’s safety, the city’s gratitude, the countenance 
of these men who Aune to l.er door h^od-stained, dark 
with smoke, peeling with fatigue--came that they might 
thank her mother and rlo her honour—something of this 
she did grasp*as she uj:pt lx:fore them. 

She had but one thing to a si?, to desire ; ajid in a 
moment't was given her. 

“ Nor is that all ! ” The voice t^at broke in was harsher 
ayd blunter than Baudichon’s. “ if it be true, as 1 am 
told, ^hat a young man of the nam«of Mercicr lives here ? 
He does, d^cs he? Ay, he lives, my girl, lie is safe, 
have no fear. For the Matter of that he has nine lives, 
and”—Captain Blandano continued with an oath—“he 
has hafl need of all this night, God fojgivc me for the 
wqrd ! BuJ, as 1 said, that is not all. For if there is 
any one man who has saved Geneva, i^is hc^ the man 
who*lct down the portcullis. And if the city does not 
dowee you, my girl-” 
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' “ The c «ity slfall dower her! ” The speaker's .voice 
came from somewhere in the neighbourhood of the'door¬ 
way, and was something tremulous and uncertain? But 
what it lacked in strength it made up in haste and 
pagernessr “ The city shall dower her! If not/'I will! ” 

“ &ood, Messer Blondel, and spoken like you! ” 
Blandano answered heartily. And though one or two 
of the‘•foremost, on hearing Blondel’s voice, looked 
askance at one another, apd here and there a whisper 

passed o r f “ The Syndic of the guard ? How came-’’ 

the majority drowned such murmurings under a chorus 
of applause. 

“ We are of one mind, I think ! ” Baudichon said. And 
with that he turned to the door. “ Now, good friends,” 
he continued, “ it wants but little of daylight, and some 
of us were best in our beds. Let us go. That we lie 
down in peace and honour ”—he went on, solemnly raising 
his hand over the happy weeping girl beside him, as if he 
blessed her—“ th{it our wives and children lie safe within 
our walls is due, under God, to this roof. And I call all 
here to witness that while I live the city of Geneva shall 
never forget the debt that is due to this hotise and to the 
name of Royaume! ” " 

“ Ay, ay! ” cried the bandy-legged tailor. ^ “ I too l s , 
The small wiLh the grejit, the rich with the poor, as we 
have fought this nignt 1 ” 

“Ayl Ay!” 

Some shbok her Dy the hand, and some ca’led Heaven 
to bless her, and some with tel!rs running down their 
faces—for no man there was his common everyday self— 
did naught but jook on her with kindness. And so, each 
having done after his fashion, they trooped out again igto 
the street, A moment later, as the winter sun began 
to colour the distant snows, and the second Suncfay in 
December Pf the year 1602 broke on Geneva, the voices 
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of th^ multitude rose in the one hundred and # ^went|'- 
fourth^isalm ; to the solemn thunder of which, poured 
from thankful hearts, the assembly accompanied Baudi- 
chon to-his home a little farther down the Corr^terie. 

Anne was about to close the door and secure it j^fter* 
them—with feelings how different from those with which 
she had opened that door!—when it resisted her shaking 
hands. She did not on the ii^tant understand the 
reason or what was the matter. She pusheyl more 
strongly,^till it caipe back on her, it opened widely and 
more widely. And then one who had heard all, yet 
had not shown himself, one who had entered with 
Baudichon’s company, but had held himself hidden in 
the background, pushed in, uninvited. 

Uninvited? The rushlight still burner! low and smok- 
ily, and she had not relighted the lamp. The comers 
were dark with shadows, the hearth was cold and empty 
and ugly, tlfe shutters still blinded the windows. But 
the coming of this iThinvitcd one—lovexromes ever un- 
exjjected and*uninvited—hov* strangely, how marvel¬ 
lously, how beautifully efid it change all for her, light all, 
fill all. 

As she Telt his arms about her, as she clung to him, 
apd sobbe^ on his shoulder, as she strode for words and 
could not utter them for the hajjyin^ss of her heart, as 
sh^felt his kisses rain on her face in joy and safety, who 
had iKjjt left her in sorrow, no? mar in the shadow of 
death, nor fc# any fears of what man could do to him— 
let it be said that her reward was as her trial. 

. *1 

Madaitfe Royaume lived four years aftyr that famous 
attack on thg Free City of Geneva which is called the 
Escalade; and during that time she exp?rienc<jl no re¬ 
ctum of the mysterious malady that^came with one shock, 
Itnd parsed from her with another. Nor, so far as can 

* *25 
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o* ascertained at the distant time at which I wri^e, drd 
the suspicions which the nightf of the Escalade tj found 
in the bud survive it. Probably the Corraterie and the 
neighbouring quarter, ay, and the whole city of Geneva, 
«hacL for many a week to come matter for gossip and to 
spare. It is certain, at any rate, that whatever whispers 
were current in this house or that, no tongue wagged 
openly*against the fayourites of the council, who were 
also the c favourites of the fcrowd.« For M£re Royaume’s 
act hit marvellously the public fancy, and, pasiffng from 
mouth to mouth, and from generation to generation, is 
still the first, the best loved, and the most picturesque of 
the legends of Geneva. 

And Messer Blondel ? Did he evade the penalty of 
his act? Ask any man in the streets of Geneva, even 
to-day, and he will tell you the fate of Philibert Blondel, 
Fourth Syndic. He will tell you how the magistrate 
triumphed for a time, as he had triumphed 'in the coun¬ 
cil before, how ho closed the mouths'"of his accusers, how 
not once, but twice ar\d thrice, by the sheer force and 
skill of a man working in a medium which he under¬ 
stood, he won his acquittal from his compeers. But 
though* punishment be slow to overtake, it does overtake 
at last; nor has the world witnessed many instances morg 
pertinent or 'more £ampus than that of Messer Blondel. 
Strive as he might, tongues would wag within the coun¬ 
cil, and without. Silence as he might Baudichqn and 
Petitot, smaller men would talk ; and their tnlk persisted 
and grew, and was vigorous when months and even years 
had, passed. What the g 9 eat did not know the small 
knew or guessed, and fixed greedy eyes on the c head of 
the man who had dared to sell Geneva. T{ie end c*.me 
four yearn afteV the Escalade. To conceal the old ne¬ 
gotiation he committed a further crime, and beirfg be- " 
trayed by the tool he employed was seized and coqvicted. 
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On %e 1st September, 1606, he lost his hlfd 09 a 
scaffoljl erected before bis own house in the Bourg du 
Four. 

The Merciers had at least one son—probably he was 
the eldelt, for he bore his father's name—who Tivedjint» 
middle life, and proved himself their worthy descendant. 
For precisely fifty years after the date of these events a 
poor woman of the name of Miel^ce Chauderon ifras put 
to death in Geneva, 01* a chasge of sorcery-; an^l among 
those—ind they \yere not few—who strove most man* 
fully and most obstinately to save her, we find the name 
of a physician of great note in the Canton at that time— 
one Claude Mercicr. 1 le did not prevail, though he 
struggled bravely ; the long night of superstition, though 
nearing its close, still reigned ; that woman suffered. 
But he carried it so far and so boldly that from that day 
to this—and the city may be proud of the fact—no 
person has "suffered death in Geneva on that dreadful 
charge. 
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